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SIR, 


claim, to my moſt grateful ac- 
| knowled gments, and to the honeſt la- 
bours and ſtudies of my life; fince you 
have not only encouraged me, by your 
generous ſervices, but enabled me by 
your judgment to purſue them with 
Succels, 


The following Treatiſe is principally 
a collection of ſuch Receipts and Obſer- 
vations as I have found by experience, to 


Az be 


O are entitled, by the ſtrongeſt 
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DEDICATION. 

be moſt effectual in the cure of diſeaſes 
in Horſes, and which I have uſed with 
the greateſt ſucceſs; and, by means of 
this publication, I . ſome reaſon to 
hope that my labours, which have hi- 
therto been confined to my friends in 
this neighbourhood, will be more gene- 


rally extended, and become more ſer- 
viceable to mankind. 


Some apology ſhould be made for 
offering you a Work ſo unworthy your 
protection; and indeed, I ſhould not 
have preſumed to requeſt your encou- 
ragement of this performance, was I not 
well aſſured that your great goodneſs and 
condeſcenſion would forgive what might 
be impertinent in me to aſk; and that 
any ſubject, however treated, if well 
and honeſtly intended, would not be 
overlooked, or deſpiſed by thoſe who 


Are 


DEDICATION. 
are fond of improvments, and are known 


to encourage every degree of art and 


induſtry, 


Theſe conſiderations induced me to 
| prefix your name to this performance, 
which I moſt humbly ſubmit to your 
known candour and judgment. Your 
acceptance of this work, will incline the 
world to give it a more favourable recep- 
tion, than I could otherwiſe expect; and 
induce the public to think it has ſome 


little ſhare of merit, beſides that of a 
truly honeſt intention. 


The uſual ſtile of a Dedication would 
ill ſuit one who cannot do juſtice to the 
character he would draw. Decency, 
therefore, as well as inability, hinders 
me from ſaying any thing on the ſubject 
of your perſonal worth, in the language 
of 


DEDICATION. 
of my heart; but duty obliges me to 
make this publick acknowledgment 
(which I do with the greateſt thankful- 


neſs and gratitude) of the many Favours 
you have ſo generouſly conferr'd on, 


SI R, 


Your moft obliged, and 


Dutiful Servant, 


JOHN REEVES. 


P R E F A C E. 


H E author of the following ſheets, hav- 
ing been many years in the practice of 
Farriery, and acquired reputation by his ſuc- 
ceſs in curing the various Diſeaſes of Horſes, 
ſeveral gentlemen in the neighbourhood ſolicited 
him to publiſh his method of cure; and in 
order to engage him in the undertaking, a 
phyſician of eminence offered to reviſe his copy, 
and prepare it for the preſs. Theſe (with a 
conſideration of the benefit mankind might re- 
ceive from his labours) were the motives which 
induced him to commence author, and to un- 
dertake a taſk that people in his ſphere of life 
may be perhaps thought little able to perform. 
Let that, however, be determined by the work 
itſelf, and by the benefit mankind may here- 
after receive, by adhering to the precepts and 
medicines here recommended. 

His friend the phyſician has not only per- 
formed his promiſe, but greatly exceeded it, by 
adding ſuch a juſt theory of Farriery, as will 
probably throw great light on the art, and lead 


men to a more rational practice: he has can- 
didly 


& 
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didly, though at the ſame time very tenderly, 


pointed out the errors of other writers on this 
ſubject, and has alſo explained the operations of 
ſome of the medicines, and animadverted on 
the doſes of others, and the nature and quality 


of the drugs. 


Both our author and his friend have been 
intent on eſtabliſhing ſuch a ſyſtem of Farriery, 
as might in all reſpects be depended on. They 
have excluded therefore ſuch conjectures as are 
the children of fancy; all their precepts and 
preſcriptions being founded on practice and 


experience, 
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Of the ExrERNAL Parts of a Hoxsz, and their 
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AH E firſt thing that offers itſelf to our views 
bis the coat, which is called the hair: This has 
different denominations in ſeveral parts of the 


— 


body. The foretop, is the Zopping, or 7uke: the hairs 


on the under-lip, are the Beard: thofe which grow 
along the upper part of the neck, are called the mane: 
the part that is moſt arched, the creſt; and when that 
finks, a horſe is ſaid to be creſt-fallen: the tuft of hair 
which grows on the lower part of the leg behind, above 
the heel; is termed the feez-lock, or fetlock: the hair that 
grows round over the top of the hoof, is named the 


crqwn, ox crowt, or crownet ; the Hair on the eye-lids, 


is the brills. „ 

The uſual term by which the body of a horſe is diſ- 
tinguiſhed, is the carcaſs: thus, a horſe with a large 
body, is ſaid to have a large carcdſs; when the body is 
compact and well made, he is ſaid to have a good car- 
caſs. The forehead is often called the brow. The two 
hollows above the eyes, which ate 'moft remarkable in 
old horſes, are termed the eye-pirs. The mark which 
frequently ruris down the face, is- the rache: and the 
white ſpot in the forehead, the ſtar. The back part of 
the head, where it joins to the neck, is the poll: and 
the juncture of the head and neck, the ox/et or ſetting 
on of the head. The lips, with the tip of the noſe, form 


the muzzle, The place on the inſide of the mouth 
b B where 
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ngue lies, is the charnet. The fleſhy rows 
that run acroſs the upper part of the mouth, and are 


very remarkable in young horſes, are called the bars. 


The top of the ſhoulder blades, and higheſt part of the 
ſpine, at the ſetting on of the neck, is the wwithers; and 
from the top of this a horſe is meafured to know his 
ſize. From the withers to the hind part of the back, 
are the reins. Next the reins are the loins: thou 
ſome call the whole extent, from the withers to the 
croup, the reins. The extremity of the reins, above 
the hips, to the tail, is called the croup. The part where 
the crupper lies is the channel; and the tail is the dock 
or runt. The linking of the back, if any, is named 
the way. " 

The hinder part of the belly next the genitals, is 
called the flank, which reaches from the ſmall ribs to 
the haunches. The looſe ſkin which covers the yard, 
is the ſheath. The belly reaches from the briſket to the 
ſheath. The point from the withers to the top joint of 
the thigh, incloſing the whole breaſt on both Rades, is 
called the oulder. The fore- legs or arms begin from 
the ſnoulder; and the hind part pointing towards the 


briſket, is the elbow. The middle joint is the knee, to 


which the fore leg or arm reaches. The extent from 
the knee to the paſtern, is called the ſhant; and the 
ſtrong tendon behind the ſhank, which is inſerted into 
the heel, is termed the back fenew. The place where 
the ſhank. joins the paſtern, is diſtinguiſhed by the pa/- 
tern or fetlock joint. The paſtern reaches from the lower 
part of this joint to the foot, and has a joint in the mid- 
dle to facilitate the motion of the foot, which diſtin- 
guiſhes it into two parts, the great paſtern, next the 


' ſhank, and the leſſer, next the foot. The Joining of 


this laſt with the foot, is called the coffin joint. 

The hoof is by ſome called the horn, but moſt com- 
monly the coffin, becauſe it incloſes the bone of the 
toor. The tender part of the hoof next the heel, has the 
name of the fru/h; and the ball of the foot, the frog: 
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Tho' ſome give the 7 ol denomination to both; and 
the fruſh,or frog riſes from the middle of the foot, and 
reaches to the heel. The ſaal is that horny part which 
covers the reſt of the bottom of the foot, and adheres 
to the verge of the hoof, where nails are driven when 
a horſe is ſhod. The ſides meeting on the heel, are 
called the quarters. 

The baunches begin at the two bones of the back 
part of a horſe, which incloſe the loins, and deſcend to 
the ham or hock, or boug b. The ſtifle is the Enee-pan of 
a horſe, ſeated in the middle joint of the thigh; and 
is outwardly that part which ſets out from the thigh 
towards — belly. The thigh or gaſcoin begins at the 
ſtifle, and reaches to the bending of the ham or hock: 
The bam or bock is the bending of the hind leg, and 
the round knob behind is called the Heel of 1he hock, in 
which. the great maſter ſinew is inſerted. 'The ſmall 
of the hind leg has the name of the inſſep. The pa- 
ſterns and 4 are diſtinguiſhed in the ſame manner as 
in the fore legs, and need no other deſcription. That 
ſide of a ba which we approach in order to mount 
him, is called the near pſide, and the other the off-/ide. 
Hence come the terms of near-foot and off-foot, the 
near-cye and the off-eye, and ſo of the reſt, 
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HE age * a korſe may be determined in vari- 
ous manners; and this is a circumſtance that 
| _ to be well conſidered, that you may not be de- 
ceived in the purchaſe of a horſe : not on y becauſe a 

young horſe is more ſerviceable than one that is old, 
and is much more fit for any kind of uſe ; but becauſe 
it is * to _ the remedies to his age 3 ed 
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4 How to determine the Av of a Hogs. 
what is proper for a young horſe, is not _ ſult- | 


able to one advanced in years. 


This knowledge is principally from the teeth, Now 
the firſt teeth that appear are four; two above, and 
two below, which are called the foal- teeth; which may 
be readily diſtinguiſhed from others by their whiteneſs. 
'There are others which come out afterwards; till th 
are twelve in number; that is, fix above, and fix be- 
low. When a colt is between two years and a half 
and three years old, he caſts four of theſe teeth, two 
above, and two below. Theſe are called nippers or 

atherers, and are much ſtronger and Jarger than the 
Fon I-teeth. With theſe he nips off the graſs, and pulls 
the hay from the rack. When theſe are compleat, a 
horſe: is three years old; ſome fay three years and 
half. 
When he is about poi he caſts again two Pon 
and two below; one on each ſide the nippers or mid- 
dle teeth. So that now he has no foal-teeth remain- 
ing but the corner teeth; and hence you may judge he 
is about four years old. The tufks appear next after 
theſe, and ſometimes before; but do not ſucceed the 
caſting of teeth as the former. They are a little 
crooked, like the tuſlæs of other animals; and in young 
horſes they have a ſharp edge all round the top, and 
on both ſides, the inſide being a little hollow. Thoſe 
below come out before thoſe in the upper jaw. 

In the war time, when dealers want to ſell their 
horſes, they endeavour to make them ſeem older, by 
pulling out their foal- teeth before their time; in this 
caſe, the tuſks will not appear ſo ſoon after the others, 
as they would otherwiſe have done. Therefore, the 
ſureſt way to know the age at this time, is from the 
tuſks, which at tour years old are very ſmall. When 
all the colt teeth are caſt, and the corner teeth begin 
to ſhew themſelves, then the horſe comes five: Or 
mer, in the ſpring before he is five, the corner teeth 


begin * 
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| OY to appear juſt equal with the gums, and are filled 
with fleſh in the middle. 

From five, to five and a half, the corner th re- 
main hollow within, and are not quite filled up till 
the horſe is fix, and then the tooth becomes almoſt 
flat, and is equal, as well on the inſide as outſide; 
whereas before this time, that is, a little after five, it 
did not riſe above the gums more than the thickneſs 
of a crown piece. At five and a half, they are about 
a quarter of an inch high, and when he is full ſix, 
near half an inch. 

When a horſe is fix years old, you need only ex- 
amine the corner teeth and tuſks. The part of the 
corner teeth that had fleſh in at firſt, turns to a brown- 
iſh ſpot, like the eye of a garden bean. At ſeven, the 
mark or ſpot becomes faint, and of a lighter colour; 
Rkewiſe the tooth becomes more even. At eight, it 
quite diſappears; though ſometimes there remains 
ſomewhat of it two or three years more; which ma 
deceive the unſkilful. A horſe that feeds upon dry 
meat only, will appear more old than one that is often 
at graſs, becauſe the teeth are more worn away by the 
former, 

The longer the corner teeth are, the older is the 
Horſe 3 and, what is worthy notice, they are apt to be 
foul or turn yellow. When the mark is gone, if you 
touch the tuſk in the upper jaw with your finger, and 
find it worn away and equal with the palate, you may 
certainly judge the horſe is ten years old at leaſt. The 
fame may be concluded when the tuſks in the lower 
jaw are long, round, blunt and foul. 
When the flanks of a horſe are much ſunk, the feet 
broken and ſpoiled, the pace bad, and the eye- 1 
very hollow, you may certainly conclude the horſe 
very old. His gums are likewiſe worn away, and ave 
the teeth long and naked, which are either yellow or 
brown. The bars of the mouth are lean, dry and 
{mooth, with little or no riſing, Black horſes are apt 
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to grow gray over their eye-brows, and very often 
over a good part of the face. All horſes, when yery 
old,. fink more or Jeſs in their-backs; their 3 joints grow 
Rift, and their knees and hocks bend, inlomuch that 
they are apt to trip and ſtumble in Ns en a * 
or or any ſmall deſcent. 
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TEE is no man, tho? never fo well veriad in 
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fut all their faults at the firſt view. Some things 
Rand 3 in need of examination. more than once, other- 
mi there may be yery eſſential miſtakes committed. 
he thighs and legs ſhould be. clean, and free from 
every kind Pof blemiſh. The knees ſhould be ſtraight, 
not 3 the ſhin and ſhank thin: the hack - ſinews 
ſtrong TE well braced. The ſinews and the bone 
ſouls be evidently diſtin&t, in ſuch. a manner, as to 
make the, legs appear thin and lathy, not full and 
round. The paſtern joints ſhould be free from diſor- 
ders of all kinds, never large and round, for = 
they. may juſtly he ſuſpected. Nor muſt there be any 
ſwelling near the coronet., The hocks ſhould be lean 
and dry, not puffed up with wind; which you may 
know by laying your finger, upon it, for the ſwelling 
will readily change its place. 
With regard to the beef, the coronet ſhould be 
equally thick, the horn ſhining and grayiſh. When 
the horn is white. it is a ſign of a bad foot, that will 
wear out in a ſhort time. thin, weak foot, that is, 
when the horn is thin, is liable to be ſpoiled i in ſhoe- 
jag, and by travelling hard on ſtony; grounds, by 
droughts in, hot ſeaſons, and by too much moiſture in 
winter. The x xo of the No will beſt appear 
when the ſhoe is taken off; for the verge all wy 
tne 
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che ſoal will appear thin, and the horſe will wince at 
the leaſt touch of the pincers. But as this is gene- 
rally not permitted, you may conclude the ſame when 
the ſhoe nails are driven high to take ſufficient hold. 
The heel and frog likewiſe often are very tender to the 
touch, and ſometimes one point of the heel will ſtand 
higher than the other. 5 4 

A Arong foot has the fibres of the hoof very diſtinct, 
running in a ſtraight line from the coronet to the toe, 
like the grain of wood. Some ſuch feet will laſt very 
well, if care be taken to keep them moiſt and pliable : 
yet if they are neglected when the horſe travels much, 
eſpecially on ſtony grounds, or when he ftands long in 
a hot, dry ftable, they will be apt to go tender and 
lame, when chere is no apparent defect in the foot. 

This happens from the foot being bruiſed by the 
hardneſs of Na hook. 05 1 
The greateſt inconvenience attending a hard ſtrong 
foot, is its being fubject to refts and Aiffures, which 
cleave the hovff quite through, ſometimes from the 
coronet down to the bottom. Theſe clefts being for 
the moſt part in the quarter, feldom admit of any other 
remedy, than extirpating the whole piece that lies next 
the heel. 

A narrow beel is likewiſe a defect; though ſome 
horſes feet are tolerably good when their heels are nar- 
row, unleſs the foot is hot. When the heel is not 
above two fingers in breadth, the foot is bad, Both 
the feet ſhould be of an equal fize, and not flat or with- 
out depth. But if ſuch a foot happens to be ſtrong, 
the hoof ſmooth, the ſoal firm, and the frog not de- 
cayed, rotten, or fleſhy, the horſe will then endure 
the roads tolerably well. But when it is like an oiſter, 
with many rings or. wrinkles, at the ſame time that 
the ſoal is ſoft, and the frog fleſhy and ſpongy, it is 
a very great fault. | 
The heel ſhould" neither be too high nor too low. 
A high heel cauſes a horfe to trip and ſtumble _ 
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and to go unſteadily. And low-heel'd horſes, with 
very long, yielding paſterns, are very apt to have 
their heels worn quite away on a journey, . 
When the foot.is too large in proportion to the reſt 


of the body, though good in other reſpects, ſuch a 


horſe, at beſt, will be weak and heavy, as well as un- 
apt for briſk, vigorous actions. 2 
The hind legs ſhould be free from the ſame defects 
as the fore legs. | GERD 
The bead of a horſe ſhould be ſmall, at leaſt not 
too long nor too large, rather lean than fleſhy. The 
ears ſhould be ſmall, ere, thin, ſprightly, and point- 
ed. His forehead or brow ſhould be neither too broad 
nor too flat, with a ſtar or ſnip, His noſe ſhould riſe 
a little, and be well turned: his noſtrils wide, and then 
he will breathe more freely. His muzzle ſhould be 
ſmall, and his mouth ſhould neither be too deep nor 
too ſhallow. . His jaws ſhould be thin and ſufficiently 
wide, not approaching too near together at the throat, 
nor too high upwards towards the onſet, that he may 
have ſufficient room to carry his head in an eaſy, grace- 
ful poſture. The eyes ſhould be of a middle fize, 


bright lively, and full of fire. The eyes are the index 


of the mind, and diſcover, in a great meaſure, his in- 
clination. paſſions,” and indiſpoſitions. 


The tongue ſhould be ſmall, that it may not be too 
much preſſed by the bit. The ars ſhould be ſharp, 
ridged and lean, and then he will be more eaſily go- 
verned by the bridle. It is a good ſign when a horſe 
has his mouth full of white froth ; for it ſhows that he 
will not eaſily be overheated. 85 

The neck ſhould be arched towards the middle, ariſ- 
ing by a beautiful gradation out of his breaſt and ſhoul- 
ders, diminiſhing as it approaches towards the head 
the muſcles ſhould be diſtinct, and not too full of fleſh, 
But this is no fault in mares, becauſe their necks are 


commonly too fine and ſlender, The hair of the mane 


thould 
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ſhould be long, thin, and fine z if it be a little frizled, 


ſo much the better. 

His ſboulders ſhould be thin "Fa the withers, and: 
pretty long and well. raiſed, with a gradual inlarge- 
ment from thence downward, ſo as to render his bo- 
ſom or breaſt neither too narrow nor too groſs. A thick 
ſhouldered horſe is not only diſagrecable to the rider, 
but he ſooner tires, and trips or ſtumbles every mi- 
nute; eſpecially if he has a thick, large neck at the 
ſame time. 

When the breaſts of horſes are ſo narrow, that their 
fore thighs almoſt touch, they are worth little ; for they 
have a weak fore hand, and by croſſing their legs are 
apt to cut; likewiſe in galloping they are ſubject to 
fall. A horſe of a middle ſize ſhould have the diſtance 
of five or ſix inches between his fore-thighs. And 
when he ſtands ſtraight upon his limbs, there ſhould be 
leſs diſtance between his feet than between his thighs 
near the ſhoulders, 

The body or carcaſe ſhould be of a middling ſize, in 
proportion to his bulk; for when it is too ſmall, the 
horſe is generally weak. His back ſhould fink a little 
below the withers; but the other part ſhould never be 
too low, but always ſtraight, unleſs as juſt mentioned. 
In this caſe, the forehand will riſe very well. 


When the back of a horſe is higher behind than be - 


fore, he is apt to be pinched in his ſhoulders, is very 
unſightly, and generally weak. Beſides, it renders the 
back-parts ſo heavy, that they generally have an auk- 
ward gait, and move ſlowly. A horſe ſhould be home- 
ribbed; but the ſhort ribs ſhould not approach too 
near the haunches, for then he will not have room to 
fetch his breath. Thoſe that are open ribbed, are of 
a lax texture, are looſe in the flanks like a greyhound, 
and conſequently weak. Beſides, they are narrow over 
the chine, have little or no belly, are not fit for a long 
Journey, and will ey no great weight, 

When 
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10 Of the PROPERTIES of a good Horse, 


When a horſe's back is very ſhort in proportion to 
his bulk, and yet otherwiſe well limb'd, he will hold _ 
out well enough upon a journey; but he is ſlow, and 
never makes a good appearance. When he is tall at 
the ſame time, with very long legs, he is worth little. 
His flanks ſhould not be hollow, but ſmooth and full: 
likewiſe his hind parts, or uppermoſt haunches, ſhould 
not be higher than his ſhoulders: and when his back is 
a little arched behind the ſaddle, it is a ſign of ſtrength, 
and a fitneſs for hunting as well as travelling. 

The Wind ſhould never be overlooked in the choice 
of a horſe. When he is broken-winded, it muſt be 
after he is ſeven or eight years old, and may be eaſily 
known by his flanks, when he ſtands quiet in the ſta- 
ble; for he always pinches them in with a very ſlow 
motion, and then drops them ſuddenly. When he is 
very bad, he has a violent cough, and farts frequently, 
with a conſtant working of the fundament. His noſ- 
trils likewiſe work as in a fever; and yet he has no 

eat heat or much abatement in his appetite. 

A thick winded horſe fetches his breath often, and 
ſometimes rattles and wheeſes. This may be always 
diſcovered by putting him to briſk exerciſe. This de- 
fect is ſometimes accidental, as when a horſe is foggy 
or foul fed, or is newly brought home from a rank 
paſture, or has had a cold that has injured his lungs. 
When it is natural, it may be owing to a narrow cheſt, 
or when he is ribbed home too cloſe. | 

I need ſay nothing of the glanders in this place, nor 
many other evident defects and diſeaſes,. becauſe none 
-but ignorant buyers can overlook. theſe, when any ſuch 
horſes are offered to fale. Wy 
The Tewyzx of a horſe: is a principal thing to be 
obſerved, but is not. very readily known unleſs to ſuch 
as are greatly accuſtomed to their tricks. However, 
there are ſigns by which their diſpoſitions may be pretty 
well diſtinguiſhed ; for a vicious: horſe generally lays 
his ears cloſe to his poll, ſhews we whites of his 125 


n 


to be diſguiſed, whatever tric 
to put him in ſpirits. Some uſe ſharp ſpurs, others 
endeavour to rouſe him by the cracking of the whip, 
and others again place ſome. prickly thing under his 
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and looks ſullen and dogged. Some have a frowning 
look, and carry anger in their countenance, which 
may readily be diſcovered by thoſe who have had fre- 
quent opportunities of obſerving them. They ſeem 
to ſtand in a poſture of defence, holding up their 
heads very high, and advancing one of their hind legs 
forward, which they reſt on their toe; as it were pre- 
paring to kick the perſon that comes near them, 
When a horſe is very vicious, he pays fio regard to 
the groom that feeds him, nor po on a more plea- 
fant countenancdge. 

However, ſome horſes that are 'tickliſh, will lay 
back their ears, but they have a pleaſant jook with 
their eyes, and catch hold of the crib. Some do the 
the ſame from a playful diſpoſition. N 
A horſe that is fearful, and apt to ſtart, often en- 
dangers the rider's neck. It is a diſpoſition ſeldom 


vanquiſhed till he is old and uſeleſs, or harraſſed by 


conſtant travelling; which renders all kinds of objects 


familiar. But this will be no abſolute ſecurity, if any 


unuſual ſight ſhould appear. This temper may rea- 


dily be diſcovered by his crouching, creeping and 
ſtarting. 


A bot, fretful borſeg' is never able to endure any fa- 
e; for he is ſoon ſpent, and unfit to perform his 
». "5 A long journey will deprive him of his fleſh, 


and make him appear like a jade, only fit for the 


dogs. Long reſt may reſtore him ſo as to be able to 


undergo another. - But ſuch as theſe can be of no long 
duration; for they are liable to many accidents and 
diſcaſes. A horſe of this kind will diſcover his fretful 


r as ſoon as he gets out of the ſtable, and will not 
leave it off till he has loſt his ſpirits. 


The temper of a dull, ; heavy, ſluggiſh horſe is hard 
may be made uſe of 
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tail. But any of theſe only put him into a hurry, with- 
out concealing his natural diſpoſition, as a good judge 
will readily perceive. However, ſuch horſes as theſe 
will laſt long, and may be weſt uſeful for toms ſort of 
work, - 
There are other horſes. which may be called crib, 
biters.. Theſe catch hold of: the vor of the manger, 
ſuck i in the air and gulp it down till they are ſome- 
times ready to burſt. | This vice is readily diſcovered, 
tor he will do it openly i in the ſtall. Likewiſe his 1 
tecth will appear to be much worn; and if he has been 
long uſed to it, they will not meet in ſome places by 
the breadth of one's finger. Coach-horſes are much 
given to it, and can never be made to leave it off. 
Crib-biters are of little value, for they almoſt always 
look lean and Jaded, with a ſtaring coat; they are unfit 
for labour, are ſubject to the gripes and other diſeaſes. 
Upon the whole, it is not ſufficient that every ſingle 
part of a horſe! when taken to pieces, ſhould be wel 
formed, beautiful and free from blemiſh, but he-ſhould 
make a good appearance when taken altogether, and 
every limb ſhould have a juſt ſymmetry and propor- 
tion with regard to all the reſt, When this is the caſe, 
little trifling defects are of no moment, eſpecially 
when a horſe's; motions are eaſy and graceſul, and al 
his paces ſprightly, juſt and regular. 
Ihe colours of borſes are — diverſified; but the 
chief are the bay, the cheſnut, the brown, the pack, the 
dappled grey, and the ſorrel. As for the white, it is 
not an original colour, but proceeds from the grey, 
which turns ſooneſt to a white the lighter it is; eſpe- 
cially if it has little or no dark mixture about the 
joints, 

A bright bay horſe bas commonly a reddiſh dam; 
his mane and tail are black, with a dark or black liſt 
down his back. He has a pleaſant agreeable ſhining 


aſpect. A dark bay horſe has his knees and paſterns 


almoſt always black. Ang ſome forts are black from 
thcir 
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their knees and hocks downward. Thoſe that have 
no. liſt down their backs, are generally black over their 
reins, which changes gradually from dark to light, to- 
wards their belly and flanks, Bays in general are 
accounted a good colour, unleſs they meet with any 
bad accidents while they are very young. 
The hairs of cbeſnut coloured horſes are at the points 
of a pale brown, the middle is dark, and the roots of 
a light colour. The mixture is not very diſtinct and 
apparent to the eye; and many have their manes and 
tails very near the colour of their bodies, with but 
little white about their legs, and commonly no mark. 
Whereas the hair of the ſorrel is often compoſed of ſe- 
veral colours intermixt, wherein the fox- colour is ge- 
nerally predominant, with a good deal of white about 
their legs and paſterns. Many have a large blaze, and 
others are quite bald all over the face, with manes and 
tails of a ſandy or flaxen colour. There are different 
degrees of both theſe colours. Some cheſnut horſes 
have manes and tails as light as the ſorrel, while the 
hair of their bodies is of a fallow colour, ſtained with 
a kind of a beautiful cheſnutr. | 
The cheſnut horſe is generally ptefetable to the ſor- 
rel, unleſs the former happens to be bald or party- 
coloured, or to have white legs. A ſorrel horſe that 
has much white about his limbs is apt to be more faulty 
in his feet, and of a more tender conſtitution, than 
thoſe that are of a more uniform colour. s 
Brown horſes are ſometimes very dark, and ſome 
times more light, and have almoſt always black manes 
and tails Their joints are often of a ruſty black. 
They are almoſt all of a lighter colour towards their 
bellies and flanks than elſewhere; and ſome are light 
; about their muzzles. - Thoſe of this colour that are 
t dappled, are accounted much handſomer than the reſt. 
8 Horſes of a ſhining black, that are well marked, not 
$ having too much white, are in high eſteem for their 
N 
F 


beauty. A ſtar or blaze, or white muzzle, or one or 
BO more 
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their faces had been dipt in a 
generally hardy and fit for the road. Some are ex- 
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more feet tipt with white, are thought to be rather 
better than thoſe that are entirely black; as being ger 
nerally leſs ſtubborn, and of a ſweeter temper. Black 
horſes. that are browniſh on the flanks and hips, with 
brown muzzles, are called black browns, which are 
generally of a good conſtitution. When their muzzles 
are of a lighter colour, they are ſaid to be meally mouth- 
ed. Thoſe that have a white circle round their eye- 
lids, have their-fundaments often white, and have the 
appellation of pigeon-gyed. Bays and cheſnuts are often 
more hardy than large black horſes of the . 
breed. 

Ot greys, the deppled a are dann the beſt. The 
filver greys make à beautiful appearance, and often 
prove good; the iron-greys with light manes and tails, 
are not thought to be ſo hardy. All greys turn white 
in proceſs of time; but the light — greys, and the 
pigeon- coloured greys, ſooner than others; and the 


dappled grey laſt. The nutmeg-grey, when the dap- 
pled parts incline to bay or cheſnut, are clicem'd 


good hardy horſes. 1 
Roan, borſes have a diverſity: of: colours mixt. tope- 


ther; but the white is more predominant than the reſt. 
When there is a mixture of the bay or nutmeg, it ren- 


ders them of an aſpect agreeable enough. Some of 
theſe roans look as if they were powdered; and ſome 


as if milk was throw on their buttocks. Some ſeem 


to be ſprinkled with pot lamp: black. and ſome as if 
bag of ſoot. They are 


ceeding good. 
Strawberry-coloured horſes are ſomewhat like the 


roan, but moſt reſemble the ſorrel. They are often 


marked with white on the face and legs, but not with- 
out a mixture of the roan. When the bay is blended 


with it, he ſeems to be tinctured with claret, and this 


is looked upon as a very high colour, but is not com- 
mon. Some of this ſort turn out to be good horſes. 
The 
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Of the Por ERTIES of a good Hooks E. ” 
The dun, the fallow, and the cream-coloured horſes 


have a liſt down their backs and their manes and tails 


are black. The. liſt of the dun and lead- colour becomes 
lighter gradually, like- the back of an eel; whence 
they are ſaid to be eel- backed. Dun horſes are very 
ſeldom choſen, and yet they may be very uſeful for 


country farmers. The fallow and the cream-coloured 


horſes are in higher eſteem, as well for beauty as uſe ; 
eſpecially if their muzzles and joints are black, as well 
as their manes and tails; ſome have theſe laſt of a ſilver 


colour, without any abatement of their goodneſs. The 


fallow and the tawny duns are often ſhaded with a dar- 
ker colour, or are faintly dappled, and when they are 
well, matched, make a fine appearance as coach- 
horſes. | 2 1 5 
Some horſes are diſtinguiſhed by a peach- colour, 
the ſtarling and the flea bitten: but theſe partake of the 
colours already mentioned, to which they may be re- 
ferred. Some again are finely ſpotted like Jeopards 
or tygers, or deer, with gay colours, as yellow red, 
Sc. with black; on which account they are a great 
rarity, and are chiefly put into the hands of great men 
on. that account. Others are ſo ſtrangely bedaubed 
with a diſagreeable variety of odd colours, that they 
are generally made, drudges of, as being fit for no- 

thing elſe. C 
The marks of a horſe are by ſome regarded in a ſu- 
perſtitious manner, being ſuppoſed to be lucky or un- 
lucky, or at leaſt to denote their good or bad quali- 
ties. But this has no foundation in experience. How- 
ever, when a horſe is well marked he is certainly more 
beautiful, and has more ſprightlineſs and vivacity in 
his aſpect. | 04 | 
The moſt common mark is a tar. And when the 
white deſcends from thence pretty broad towards the 
noſe, it is called a 4/aze. When there is a ſmaller line 
proceeds from thence in the ſame manner, it is ſaid to 
be a /nip: and when the greateſt part of the * 
a a ace 
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ſace is covered with white, he is ſaid to be bald. 
ſtar is never beautiful unleſs it be of a moderate Wr 


nor is that face becoming which is all over white deſ- 


cending to the bottom of the checks. A ſnip ſnould 
always be ſtrait, for when it is awry, it is diſagreeable. 
When ſtars or blazes are fringed with black hairs, as 

in ſome of the browns, they look pretty enough; but 
then their faces ſoon grow grey, which gives them an 
old look. But it is otherwiſe with the greys and ſorrels, 
who generally have their ſtars and: blazes fringed with 
their own colour. 

- The marks on the feet and legs of borſis generally 
correſpond with thoſe on the face. Bald horſes have 


generally much white on their legs, and they are often 


all white. Horſes with large blazes are commonly 
eee in the ſame manner. Theſe are not unbecom- 

+ but a horſe with little or no mark on his face, 
. diſagreeably with white legs, eſpecially when the 


white riſers higher than the fetlock. A bald-faced 


horſe; or one that has a blaze, with his feet intirely of 
another colour, is thought to be badly marked. ” Ad 
ſo is a horſe that has both his near-feet white, as well 
as thoſe that has both the off-feet white, while the reſt 
are not marked at all. Some diſlike a horſe when the 
near-foot before is white, -and the off-foot behind, and 
the contrary, According to the common opinion, 
thoſe are beſt marked who have the near- foot, or both 
feet behind white; or when the near: foot, or both feet 
before are white: eſpecially when the horſe has a 1 
ated ſtar, or a ſmall blaze on his face. | 

When the white parts about the feet are indented 
with black, or any” other colour towards the coronet, 
or when the coronet is ſpotted like ermin, the feet are 
looked upon to be good. When all the four legs are 
white, eldecially if it riſes above the knee, or hocks, 


and when the paſterns and hoofs are white likewiſe, it 
gives the horſe an ugly appearance, inclining £ too much 
| o 
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to the pye- bald. For which reaſon, few gentlemen Will 
chooſe to ride them. 
Some horſes that have ſhort Far an are finely 
coated, . eſpecially thoſe that are ungelt, have a mark 
like a feather. Sometimes it is round, and ſometimes 
long and narrow, like a feather, or an ear of barley, 
The round is often on the forehead ; ſometimes on the 
ſhoulders. and briſket; looking like embroidery, When 
this mark is on the neck, it is placed immediately un- 
der the mane, and runs downwards towards the wi- 
thers. When it is on both ſides the neck, ſo much the 


better. Sometimes they are on the thigh, running 


down towards the dock, and ſometimes down the fore- 


arm, or in other places. Feathers in general are almoſt 


always the ſign of the goodneſs of a horſe, and ſome- 


N making an Wee beautify] (PRFATINce. ' 
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H E body of a horſe, as well as that of all er 

animals, is divided into Sorios and FLvu1Ds, 
which act upon each other. From this action, when 
it is reciprocal, and 3 in a natural and due 
manner, the ſeveral functions are produced, without 
which, an animal cannot perform the various opera- 
tions for ware nature has ws. CETIM him, 


720 
ee 
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H E /olid- parts conſiſt of a fnaſs of | various 

ipes and veſſels, which ſerve to contain the 

— fluids and liquors, which ſerve for ſeveral 
a. according to their diſtinct natures. All 
theſe veſſels have a general tendency to contrac- 
D tion, 


*. 
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tion, which bri 


ngs. their ſides nearer „ and 
diminiſhes their diameter. This quality of the vel 
ſels is called elaſticity, which When of a”: 
ſtrength, that is, 14 too high nor too weak, 
has à great © influence in N 7 1 and 
keeping: off diſeaſes. 11101 
However, all the veſſels: ate not of whe" ame 
conſiſtence z for" ſome ate hard,- as the Bones and 
caortilages. Theſe ſerve to ſuſtain the other parts, 
give a firmneſs and attitude to the The 


arid 
Toft parts' are muſcles, ſein; "bowels, & c. The Jolid 


parts are divided into the {ac opral and Cans 116 Mm 
re of org, 5 
The mila parts are the fibres, che aig, 
the bones, the ligaments, "the - muſcles, the oy 
the apomeuroſor; | che glands, -the blood-veſſtls, the 
nerves, and the common teguments. 
_ The" Fbres are long, flender* threads of different 
kinds. Some are loft flexible, and a little elaſtic 
or ſpringy. "Theſe are hollow like pipes, or ſpunge- 
ous and full of little cells, ſuch as the nervous and 
fleſhy fibres 3 others are more ſolid and flexible, 
with a ſtrong elaſticity at ſpring, ſuch as the mem- 
branous or cartilaginous ; another ſort are hard and 
ander as the fibres of the bones. 

A MEMBRANE is a flexible web of bees, croſing 
x other in the ſame plane. Their fineneſa depends 
on that of the fibres, and their thickneſs on the num- 
ber of their ſeveral planes. When theſe cover the 
veſſels, they are called units or coats. Their uſe is 
to line the principal parts of the body, to conſtitute 
veins and arteries, as well as to cover the bones. 

The BoxESs are the hardeſt parts of an animal bo- 
dy. The ſubſtance of the bone is a texture of folid 
fibres, differently diſpoſed according to the conform- 
ation of each bone They are compoſed of three 
ſubſtances; the one is compact, as the external part of 
the bone; the other is * as the extremities ” 
5 t 
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the long bones; the third is reticular, and is formed 
of flenger threads, which proceed from and croſs the 
ſpungeous ſubſtances. In the flat bones, as the ſkull, 
there is no reticular ſubſtance, _ 

The oily ſubſtance in the cells of theſe bones i is call 

. as well as f in the cavitics of the long 
n 

- The CARTILAGES Of ORISTLES are white, ſmooth, 

poliſhed, ſupple, elaſtic ſubſtances, without. cavities 
and marrow. They are harder, than the other parts, 
but not ſo hard as bones. They cover the extremities 
of the bones at the joints, ſerving to unite them more 
cloſely, and to abate the friction. All the cartilages 
of the joints are en with a membrane called yRRI- 
 CHONDRUM. 
The L1GAMENTS are white, 8 cloſe compact- 
ed ſubſtances, which are more ſupple and more pliant 
than the griſtles; are hard to break, and cannot be 
extended or ſtretched without great diffculty. They 
ſerxe to tie the bones together, as well as to bound 
and preſerve certain parts. 

The / 44v$CLEs are maſſes or bundles of reddiſh 
fibres, and are covered with their own proper mem. 
brane. The extremity. of the muſcles are general! 
terminated with white, ſlender, compact fibres, which 
form a round body called a tendon, When they are 
dilated into.a 15 flat, and broad kind of membrane, 
it is called an apopeuręſis. The red, ſoft parts of the 
muſcle are commonly called fe. Their action con- 
ſiſts in contracting the fibres. 

The ol avps are little bodies formed. by the texture 
of fibres of every kind, and are covered with a mem- 
brane. Thoſe that ſeparate any fluid from the blood, 
as the kidneys, are called conglomerate; thoſe that ſerve 
to perfect the lymph are termed conglobate: thus the 
clan of the groin, armpits, &c. . glands. 
Wich regard to the BLOOD-VESSELS, the ARTERIES, 
and the vg Is. The arteries are elaſtic tubes which 

n 9 2 proceed 
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pee from the heart, from whence they receive the 
lood, and convey it to all the parts of the body. The 
veins are only a continuation of the laſt diviſion of the 
arteries, and return the ſuperfluous blood to the heart. 
The arteries have two motions, the one of dilatation, 


called the diaſtole; the other of contraction, termed the 


Mole. "Theſe oppoſite motions form the pulſe. The 


veins have no ſenfible motion; but they contain valves 
at certain diſtances, which hinder the blood from re- 
turning back. 

The LYMPHATIC VESSELS are divided into arteries 

and veins : The lymphatic arteries are ſmall tranſpa- 
rent veſſels, which convey an aqueous fluid, called 
ympba, to all the parts of the body. The lymphatic 
veins are only a continuation of the arteries of the ſame 
name, which carry Part of 'the 1 * back to the 
blood. 
The LAcrzAL VESSELS are a kind of ymphatic 
veins, becauſe tho' they receive the chyle from the in- 
teſtines, yet they are full of hen when that fluid is 
abſent. | 

The nerves are white cylindrical cords which Sro- 
ceed from the brain and ſpinal marrow. They have a 
covering from a membrane of the brain, called the 
dura mater, and are diſtributed into all parts of the 
body, and convey a fluid called the animal ſpirits, 
which are the principle of motion and perception. 

The aD1POSE MEMBRANE is placed on the internal 
ſurface of the ſkin, and is a texture of very fine mem- 
branous leaves, in which are an infinite number of 
cells filled with fat, which communicate with each 

other. 

On the cialis of the hide or kin, i is the hair which 

ſerves for cloathing, defence and ornament. It lies 

thicker and ſmoother on the young horſes than the 

old. 

The $scaRF-8KIN is the u ppermoſt cover of the 

hide, all over the body, through which the hair ys 
is 
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This is the part that riſes in bladders after bliſtering 
or burning. It ſerves to defend the nervous papille 
from the immediate action of external bodies; whoſe 
impreſſion would be too painful without it. 
The skix or Hip E, I mean chat part of it properly 
called the ſkin, is compoſed of membranous and ner- 
vous fibres, and is full of veſſels. On its external ſur- 
face are ſmall] glands, whoſe excretory ducts open on 
the external ſurface, and ſerve to carry off 'the ſweat. 
On the outward part are the pyramidal papillæ; theſe 
are {mall eminences which are extremely ſenſible, eſpe- 
cially in any part where the ſcarf-ſkin is ofl. 
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f Y fluids we are to undeſtand that humour con- 
tained in the ſolids which compoſe the human 
body; the“ principal of which is the Blood. All the 
other fluids proceed from hence, except the chyle, 
from whence the blood itſelf is formed; and therefore 
we ſhall ſpeak of that firſt. 8 
The cfvyLE is a milky fluid, extracted from the 
aliments by means of digeſtion. It is made ſooner or 
later, according as the horſe's ſtomach is ſtronger or 
weaker. It conſiſts of ſeveral. fluids : of the liquor 
that is expreſſed from the ſalival glands to dilute the 
food in chewing; of the liquor proceeding from the 
glands of the gſphagus or gullet; of the liquor of the 
ſtomach; of the pancreatic juice; of the gall, and the 
fluids that proceed from the ſmall inteſtines. _ 
The BLoop is a fluid that no animal can be without; 


becauſe it ſupports life and the ſtrength of the body; 


for when the veſſels are emptied of it, all the opera- 


tions of the mind and body ceaſe. When the blood 


is let out into a veſſel, as ſoon as it is cold it n. 
| © 1ates 
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lates and ſeparates into two parts, whereof one: is: red 


and kk 8-cund and i other is Aid and ſerous. 


Some of the fluids. which are ſeparated from the 
wil of blobd, are mint with at again; ſuch as the 


e. animal | ſpirits, &c. Some are 


ed entirely off, as the urine, the matter of inſen- 


2 perſpiration, and ſweat. Another fort again are 


between both the former, part of which is thrown 
out, and part returns into the n 
the ale werte the. hy * 
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1 which are ab follow : The Bone of the 
2 this in colts is divided by a future or ſeam 
down the middle, which wears but im time. The two 
eta or fide boms t theſes are divided by a ſütute 
which reaches aleng che middle of the head; from the 
forchead' to the Holl bone ſeared on the fund part of the 
head: All the bones of the head, except the tempo- 
ral bones, are Joined together: by ſutures indented into 
Lach other, as hr moſt animals. The temporal bones 
are united toget ar? fir appoſition, and to cireumam- 
bient 8 by ba K gummy cement. They are 
thick and very hard in — middle and lower — but 


are thinner above, eſpecially round their upper edges. 
The bones of the upper jaw are the wwellpe-lihe bone, 
the jugal bone, and; the ſieve- liłe bone. Phe other 
3 61S ag ee nee fide, and form 
330+, 63-6073] 

bite" hone is joined before4s the frontal 
bone; and behind to the lower part of the 'or 
noll bone, making the bottom or baſis of the fkull. 
The feve-· ite bone - divides the noſtrils, and * a 


* to the ſeveral nerves or veſſels Which are ſub- 


1 


HE bones of a horſe's head are ſeventeen in i 


ſer vient 
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ſer vient to the ſenſes of ſeeing, hearing and ſmelling, 


There are ſeveral - cavities in this nr filed up with 
ſpongy fleſh. 

The per jaw-Bone is joined to cheſs, and has a 
little N N Which Wen a part of the orbit of whe 
eye. The cheek” bone is part of this, and has a hol- 
low below the eye on each fide, which is divided by 
four that open into the noſe. There ts 
likewiſe a little hole on each fide, through which a 
pipe paſſes, to carry off the ſuperfluous moiſturt 
from * glands at the inner corners of the eyes. When 
_ theſe are ſtopt, it oecaſions the diſtemper called the 
haww, On the lower part are the ſockets of the teeth, 
Which with the tuſks are twenty, uiz. fix fore- 
and twelve ner or e rden that is, fix on 
eh e 
The lower jay is moveable, was is eu get 
the lower part of the tem bone. It is round 
ſmooth on the lower edge, and hollow within, con- 
raining cells filled with marrow ; the middle or flar 
part is more folid. The ſockets of the teeth are the | 
fame in number as in the upper jaw. 

Several blood-veſſels paſs through the "LEN of the 
ſkull, and through holes and perforations in ſeveral 
parts of the full: theſe carry the blood to and from 
the brain and-its membranes. There are likewiſe ſeve- 
ral paſſages for the nerves, all We are beſt ſeen in 
the ſkull of a horſe. 

There are ſeveral n n vs on the 
infide of the bones of the ſkull, and which are made 
by the arteries of the dura mater, a membrane that 
enwraps the brain. When the bones of the ſkull are 
quite grown, no common ſaw will touch them; WA, 4 
Which means a horſe's head is well defended 
external injuries, unleſs it be towards the no, for 
that part conſiſts of more ſpungy bones and cartilages, 
which” are FOLEY ſenſible and tender. 


The 
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They ſerve to ſupport the blade-bones, and to Keep 
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The bone of the tongue is like a Greek v, and ſerves 


for the; inſertion. of the ſeveral muſcles of 20 bend or 
palate and wind- pipe. 


The vertebræ or bones of the back are thus num- 
bered The neck has ſeven, the back ſeventeen, the 
Joins ſeven, the croup fix, and the tail eighteen. The 


' ſpines of the bones of the neck are round and ſmooth, 


with. a hollowneſs between them on each ſide. | The 
uppermoſt has a proceſs which is received into the ſe- 


cond, and on which the head turns as on a hinge. 


The ſeventeen joints of the back have very high ſpines, 
eſpecially. on the withers, which riſe arch-wiſe and are 
united by a ſtrong ligament. The ſpines are ſhorter 
along the withers, till they approach the loins, where 
they riſe higher. But behind they are more level as 
they approach towards the rump. All theſe have large 
holes, through which the marrow of the back paſſes 
from .the brain to the rump. The bones of the tail 
are-not perforated, being without marrow. They are 


ſpungy, and joined together by ſoft griſtles. They 


are largeſt at the Tum, and leſſen gradually cl thay 
end in a point. 
i: collar bones are one on each fide, ſhaped like 
They are united at one end to the upper part of 
7 breaſt ao by little heads which enter into the ca- 
vities, and to the uppermoſt rack-bone of the back. 


them from ſliding forward. 
The ribs are [diſtinguiſhed into the true and falſe, 
and are 34 in number. The true are neareſt the ſhoul- 


ders, and are nine in number on each fide, which are 


joined to the rack - bones of the back. The. baſtard 
or falſe ribs are eight on each ſide: they are not ſo 


hard and ſtrong as the true ribs, and grow ſhortes as 
they approach towards the flanks; they are all thick 


towards the back, but thin and flat on the other end. 
When the ribs are large in compaſs, a horſe's belly 


looks more round; but when they are ſhort, a horſe's 
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belly . not that aſpect which gives à general ſatis- 
faction, nor does the animal — * ſo freely. They 
are very ſmooth on the inſide, being: covert with 4 
membrane extremely e. : 

The breaſt-bone is ſhaped eule like the botwm 
af a ſhip; and has cartilaginous dents where it receives 
the lower end of the true ribs, '- That part next the 
pit of the ſtomach; is called the adulte alete. 
becauſe its point reſembles a word. 

The 4lade-bone of the» ſhoulders runs from belhn the 
withers, to the point; of the ſhoulder-bone, which laſt 
turns backwards toward the elbows, making an acute 
angle with the former. The blade: bone is joined to 
the ribs by muſcles which have very ſtrong tendons. 
In the lower end there is a ſhallow cavity, which re- 
ceives the head of the ſhoulder bone, It is ſurrounded 
with a tough cartilaginous ſubſtance, and is covered 
with a broad ſtrong ligament, which not only prevents 
the ſhoulder bone from ſlipping out, but renders the 
motion of the ſhoulder eaſy, and fit to play in all the | 
neceſſary directions. 

The ſooulder bone is hort, and tices to the aloe; 
where it Joins. to the bone of the fore leg by very ſtrong 
ligaments., It has two proceſſes at the lower end, be- 
tween Which a high proceſs of the leg bone enters, 
which makes the elbow joint; and the high ſlender 
proceſs of the leg bone makes the elbow. This riſes 
higher than the joint, and hinders the leg from turn- 
ing backward, - - 

The legt bone 18 jewel to the hene bene which 
ate recived into 280 other. This joint makes the 
knee, and has two ranks of little bones within the 
pending of the knee, three in the firſt, and four in the 
ſecond, which ſerve to render the motion ſafe and 
caſy. They are united together by ligaments, which 
are partly tendinous, and partly cartilaginous. 

he ſhank bone reaches from the Knee: to the great 
3 -4 and. is compoſed 5 three bones, one of Which 
7 | is 
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is large, and the others ſmall. Theſe laſt are thick 
and round upwards, and ſmall downwards. The 
great paſtern has three ſmall: proceſſes, which are re- 
ceived into three cavities of the-ſhank-bone. The great 
paſtern has likewife two cavities, which receive the 
proceſs of the ſhank- bone. On the back part of the 
at paſtern, two triangular bones are fixt, which 
form the ferlock, and ſerve to ſuſtain the joint in its 
regular motions, preventing the falſe. 
The little paſtern, or coronary bone, is ſo eloſely 
united with the great paſtern, that they ſeem to be one 
before examination. The lower end of the little pa- 
ftern is articulated with the coffin or foot- bone, be- 
tween which behind is placed the nut- bone, ſo called 
by Monſieur la Foſſe, and which is omitted by Gibſon. 
The little paſtern is reduced into the great by two 
heads, and into the coffin- bone in the ſame manner. 
The coffin-bonr is ſo called, becauſe it lies within the 
hoof, as in a coffin. It is round on the upper part, 
where it receives -the little paſtern or coronary-bone, 
but grows broader and thinner towards the bottom. 
It is of a porous ſubſtance, and may be eafily pierced 
by nails or other ſharp things that are trod upon. 
The nameleſs bones are ſeated on the hind part of 
a horſe, and are divided into the haunch, the hip, and 
the ſhare-bones. The flat ſides of the hip-bone form 
the hip, with the muſcles that are placed in the hol- 
low of them. The haunch-bones, which ſome call 
the os pubis, make a ſmall arch at the extremity of the 
lower belly, through which the yard paſſes,” at the 
entrance of which is the neck of the bladder. The 
ſhare-bones, termed in Latin the iſchium, have a round 
cavity on each ſide which receive the head of the thigh- 
bone. The back or upper part of theſe bones are join- | 


ed to the os ſacrum by cartilages or griſtles which in N 
time turn almoſt into bones. The bone called the os ” 
facrum hes under the crupper, next the rump ; which, 0 


with the nameleſs bones, form the pelvis or baſon, It 
4 | is 


feet. 


tape. Underneath the hoofs are many twigs of ten- 
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is Joined to the loweſt rack · bone of the lying, and to, 
the uppermoſt bone of the rump. | 
The T ae has a round longiſh bead, called by 
ſome the whirl- bone, which enters the cup of the hip- 
bone, and on which it turns back ward and forward. 
The lower end of the thigh - bone has two proceſſes, 
like a pully, between, which there is a large ſpace 
which receiyes the protuberance of the leg-bone. Be- 


tween the thigh-bone and the leg-bone there is a hol- 


low that receives the ſtifle- bone, which anſwers to the 
knee - pan of a man. It is prominent on the outſide, 
and rough where the muſcles of the thigh are inſerted, 
and curved and ſmooth on the inſide. It is kept in 
its place by a ſtrong ligament which riſes from the 
upper end of the leg- bone, and is inſerted into its lower 
end: as alſo by the tendons of the muſcles of the 
— which are inſerted into its uppex end: together 
with a ſtrong ligamentous ſubſtance which is ex panded 
all over it. It is very ſtrong and ſolid, like a piece of 
flint, and has no cavity. 

The ſmall bones of the. dock are placed i in two ranks, 
like thoſe of the knee: the firſt conſiſts of three, and 
the ſecond of four, which are articulated into the in- 
ſtep. They are ſmooth, to facilitate the motion of 
the joint, and ſerve to keep a horſe's legs from doub- 
ling under him. The inſtep conſiſts of three bones 
cloſely united, which appear as one. The paſtern and 
coffin- bone differ in nothing from thoſe of the fore- 


The hoofs are made up of huſks, which cover the 
tyramidal papillæ of the ſkin, which lie cloſe upon 
one another. They are without ſenſe, that the horſe 
may the better encounter the roughneſs of the road. 
When they are paired or cut, they always grow again. 
They are faſtened to the coffin-bone by a ligament 
which ſurrounds it below the coronet, like a piece of 


dons, nerves, and muſcles, which run to the bottom 
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of the foot making the ſubſtance which lies beneath 
the ſoal and the coffin- bone. 


All the long bones are hollow in gk middle, being 


filled with marrow, and-- Porous at the extremities ; 
over which they have an*epiphyſis or griſtly cap, to 
render the motion of the horſe free and eaſy; there are 
Hkewiſe glands in the joints, which ſeparate! an oily 


matter, which always Keeps” them Nippery, and pre* 
vent their Wann 


555 
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(HE — have md defined Nn ad are 
well known to be the inſtruments of motion: 
They have long been the ſubje& of an elaborate en- 
quiry in a human body, and for that reaſon have ob- 
tained particular names. But as theſe are wanting in 
a horſe,” we can only at preſent deſcribe them by their 
uſes, « And this, if duly attended to, will anfwer all 
the purpoſes of thoſe, who out of curioſity examine 
into the nature of a horſe, or who have undertaken the 
more arduous taſk of curing their diſeaſes, eſpecially 
in cafes wherein the muſcles are principally affected. 

+] ſhall begin with the muſcles of the eyelids and eyes. 
T he eylids have one pair of muſcles, which ſerve to 
open them, and two to ſhut them. That which is 
employed in opening them, is peculiar to the eyelid; 
whereas the other two, whoſe uſe is to bring them to- 
gether, or ſhut- the eye, is inſerted into both. They 
all have their riſe from the edge of the hole in the bot- 
tom of the orbit, through which there is a paſſage for 
the optic nerve. The muſcles in the forehead have 
ſome ſhare in theſe actions, which may be perceived 
when the horſe is brought out of a dark place into the 


light. 
S The 
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The eye has ſeven pair of muſcles, to perform the 
vier of motions which that organ requires. They 


nave ſix of theſe in common with men, and have their 


riſe from the ſame part as the former, as alſo the ſe- 


venth; which is peculiar to animals that feed with 
their beats downwards, and ſerves to ſuſpend the eye, 


keeping it from projecting too far outwards. It is 


ſhortand fleſhy, / and is inferted i into the hinder Part of 
the cornea, 

The noſe has four pair of müüfedeg which ariſes from 
the upper jaw, and from under the eyes. They are 
all inſerted into che griſtles of the noſtrils, and part of 
the upper lip. They ſerve to widen and contract the 


neſtrils: which action is moſt apparent when horſes 


are much heated with exerciſe, when they are broken- 
winded, and when they have a fever. When the 
working of the noſtrils is violent, the upper-lip i is 
drawn upward'at the ſame time, © 

The lips have five pair of muſcles that are proper, 
Ando common to the mouth and cheeks; one pair 
of theſe ſerve to draw the ſuperior lip directly: Beſides, 
there is a remarkable muſcle which belongs to the 
lips, and aſſiſts in all the motions of the jaw, and has 
a very ſtrong action; for which reaſon, it ariſes partly 
from the vertebræ of the neck, partly from the ſhoul- 
der- bone, breaſt - bone, and collar- bone, and is inſerted 
into the chin, lips, and lower part of the noſe. The 


Remainder which direct the motion of the lips ariſe 


from the upper and lower jaw, and are inſerted into 


the ſphincter muſcle, which ſurrounds mn extremity 


of the lips. 


The muſcles belonging to the lower Jaw are the 
temporal muſcles, which compoſe the fleſhy part of 
the temples, which ſerve to ſhut the mouth, and the 
above-mentioned ſtrong muſcle which is inſerted into 
the chin and upper lip, which helps to pull down the 
jaw, and open the mouth. The maſſeter muſcles = 

ule 
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uſed in chewing; and there is one pair that pull the 
jaw forwards, and another backwards. 

The tongue conſiſts of muſcular fibres, which lie 1 in 
different directions, and have different motions. The 
tongue has ſeven pair of muſcles, ſome of which ariſe 
from the lower jaw, and ſome from the os byoides, 
One pair ariſes from the temporal bones, aud pulls the 
tongue backwards, being inſerted in the fide of the 
tongue, and another proceeds from the lower jaw near 
the furthermoſt grinders, and is inſerted into the bridle 
of the tongue. When theſe act together, the horſe is 
enabled to ſwallow the aliment after it is chew*d; : 

The head of the wind-pipe has fix pair of muſcles, 
which help to open and ſhut its valyes when the air 
paſſes and repaſſes in breathing. It has likewiſe ano- 
ther pair which draws both ſides of the ewer- like gri- 
ſtle together, to prevent any hurtful matter from en- 
tering therein. The epiglottis, which ſerves chiefly to 
open — ſhut the wind- pipe, has very ſmall — 
When theſe muſcles are affected by colds, or are in- 
flamed, they render ſwallowing difficult. 

The head of the gullet or pharynx has muſcles which 
ſerve to contract or open the upper orifice of the gul- 
let; and there is likewiſe a kind of ſphinger muſcle 
which ſerves to contract it after feeding. 

The ears of a horſe are very moveable, and are there- 
fore turned different ways according to the different 
directions of ſounds, - eſpecially when they are hot or 
fearful. The outward ear has four muſcles; one of 
which lifts it up and points it forward; a ſecond. pulls 
it backward; a third points it downward; the fourth 
aſſiſts the ſecond, nd pulls the ear backward, and 
downward towards the horſe's neck. A quick mo- 
tion of the ear is a ſign of ſtrong muſcles, and a good 
ſpitit. The inward ear has two muſcles which be- 
long to the organ of hearing. 

The head and neck are moved forward, backward, 
ſide ways, and ſomewhat circular. To perform which 

motions, 
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motions, there are eight pair of muſcles proper to the 


head, and four pair common to the head and neck. 


Some of the proper muſcles: ariſe from the breaſt- 
bone, collar-bone, and the vertebra or rack-bones of 
the neck, and are inſerted into the occipital or noll- 
bone, or into the proceſſes of the temporal bones. 
Thoſe that belong both to the head and neck, ariſe 
from the breaſt-bone, the ſpines of the vertehræ of the 
cheſt, and the rack-bones of the back, and are inſerted 
higher or lower into the tranſverſe proceſſes of the 
bones of the neck. Theſe with the muſcular expan- 
fions between the proceſſes make up the bulk of the 
fleſh lying on thoſe parts. Theſe expanſions are the 
znterſpinal muſiles, which aſſiſt in the motions of the 
vertebræ. | 


The back and loins have four pair of muſcles, com- 


mon to both. The firſt pair are very long, for they 
extend from the haunch-bones and the os /acrum to the 
temporal bones on each ſide of the neck, and are con- 


nected with the ſpines as they paſs along. They are 


a great ſecurity to the back, and aſſiſt the other three 
pair in all their motions. When all theſe muſcles act 
together, the whole back is contracted; but when 
they act on one fide only, they bend the body on that 
fide. 

The lower belly has five pair of muſcles, which ſeve- 
rally riſe from the haunch-bone, ſhare-bone, ribs, 
breaſt, and other adjacent parts. They are moſtly 
inſerted into the white line which runs along the mid- 
dle of the belly. One pair paſſes obliquely down- 
wards, another obliquely upwards, another has a 
ſtraight direction from the breaſt to the ſhare-bone. 
A fourth pair aſſiſts the ſtraight muſcles in pulling 
down the breaſt : And the fifth are the tranſverſe pair 
which run from the loins and lowermoſt ribs, on each 


ſide, to the white line. The uſe of theſe muſcles is to 


compreſs the belly, and diſcharge the excrements 
| likewiſe 
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| likewiſe they aſſiſt the midriff, together with the muſ- 


cles of the breaſt and ribs, in reſpiration. 


The breaſt has four pair of muſcles to 8 and 


dilate the cheſt, and two pair to contract and com- 
preſs it. Theſe compoſe the fleſn which belongs to 
the briſket, and all the breaſt from the collar bone 


down to the pit of the ſtomach; together with that 


which covers moſt of the eme ribs. Some of 


theſe proceed forwards from under the ſhoulder-blades 
and rack-bones of the neck and cheſt; and ſome ariſe 


backwards from the rack-bones of the loins and os ſa- 
crum. Theſe are moſtly inſerted into the ribs, in ſuch 
a manner as will beſt promote an eaſy and perfect re- 
ſpiration. The intercoſtal muſcles are that portion of 
fleſh that lies between the ribs, whereof part are ſaid 
to be internal, and part external. Theſe help to {trait- 
en and dilate the breaſt alternately in breathing 

The diaphragm or ſkirt is a muſcular ſubſtance 
which ſeparates the cheſt from the lower belly. It 
ariſes on the left ſide from a proceſs of the rack-bones 
of the loins, and on the left from the uppermoſt of 
the loins, and the lowermoſt of the breaſt. It is in- 
ſerted into the breaſt bone, and the five lower ribs, 
The middle is flat and tendinous, till the commence- 
ment of the fleſhy fibres. Theſe fibres proceed from 
hence as from a centre, and are ſent all round like the 
rays of a circle. When this muſcle acts, it pulls the 
ribs downward, and aſſiſts the muſcles of the lower 
belly in the expulſion of the excrements; but is more 
particularly uſeful in aſſiſting reſpiration. This muſ- 
cular ſubſtance is greatly relaxed and extended in ang 
ken-winded horles. 

The heart is a noble part, whoſe ſhave and ——_ 
ance is well known to all. It is compoſed of fibres 
that run in a ſpiral direction; as alſo of tranſverſe, 
longitudinal, and ſtraſght fibres; by which means it 
acts as a muſcle, and is the principal organ in the cir- 
culation of the blood, It has two cavities near each 


other, 
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other, whereof one is called the ri ight ventricle, and 
the other the left. The pulmonic artery, which diſtri- 
butes the blood to the lungs, proceeds from the right 
ventricle, *"which'is the largeſt and thinneſt. The great 
artery which carries the blood. to all the parts of the 
body, ariſes from the left ventricle. Upon the upper 
part of each ventricle there is another cavity called 
the auricle. The vena cava, or great vein which 
brings the blood from all parts of the body, is joined 
to the right auricle; and the pulmonary vein which 
brings the blood back from the lungs, is joined to the 
left auricle. The auricles, like the ventricles, are ſer 
one againſt another. In the inward part of the ven- 
tricles there are ſeveral valves. Thoſe which are 
placed at the entrance of the ventricle ſuffer the blood 
to paſs from the heart, and hinder it from returning 
the ſame road. Thoſe which are placed at the entrance 
of the auricles, permit the blood to entet into the ven- 
trieles, and prevent it from returning back the ſame 
Wa "Is 3 

The whole inteftinal canal reaches "SAR the top of 
the gullet to the anus, including the ſtomach, One 
of their coats conſiſts of -mulcular fibres, which by 
their power of contraction aſſiſt digeſtion, and promote 
the paſſage of concocted aliments, part of which being 
turned into chyle, enters the villous coat of the inteſ- 
tines: they likewiſe forward the exit of the grols EX» 
crementitious maſs that is left behind. 

The anus or fundament has a ſphincter nd ſeated 
at the extremity of the 7e&um or ſtraight gut. It con- 
ſiſts of circular fibres, and ſurrounds the anus like a 
ring. Its uſe is to cloſe: the fundament, and to pre- 
vent the falling out of the gut. There is a muſcle 
called the levator, which aſſiſts the expulſion of the 
excrements: it riſes from the ligaments of the hip- 
bones and os ſacrum, and is inſerted into the ſphincter. 

There is alſo a ſphincter muſcle which ſurrounds 
the neck of the bladder, to prevent the urin: from 
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coming away involuntarily, The muſcles belonging 
to a horſe's you are the erettor, the dilator, ane * 
cremaſter. | 
The ſeapuls « or ſhoulder-blades dane 9952 pair of 
muſcles. The firſt are the cucullares, which are 3 
on the top of the withers, and when they are very 
fleſhy, they render a horſe thick - ſhouldered. They 
are ſlender at their riſe, and grow broader as they pro- 
ceed to their inſertion into the ſpine or ridge of the 
Moulder-blades, the collar, and the ſhoulder- bones. 
The ſecond are the levatores, which cover the collar - 
bones. They ariſe from the firſt tranfverſe proceſs of 
the neck, and are inſerted in the fore part of the ſhoul- 
der, drawing them upwards and forwards, -—The third 
pair are ſeated under the pectoral muſcles, ariſing from 
the four foremoſt ribs, and terminating in the anchor 
_ of the blade- bone. Theſe draw the ſhoulders 
es forward. The fourth ariſes from the lowermoſt 
ſpines of the neck and the uppermoſt of the breaſt, 
and are inſerted into the bottom of the ſhoulder-blades 
by very ſtrong tendons. When they act, they draw 
the ſhoulder-blades a little upwards and backwards. 
Hurts or ſtrains of theſe muſcles produce lameneſs 1 
the ſhoulders. | 
The ſhoulder, properly ſo cal led, redthes 5 the 
point of the blade - bone to the elbow, and has nine 
muſcles: the firſt of which ariſes from the collar- bone, 
and running along part of the blade - bone, goes to be 
inſerted about the middle of the ſhoulder- bone, ſerv- 
ing to raiſe the ſhoulder upwards. The ſecond pro- 
ceeds from the ridge or [ſpine of the ſhoulder- blade, 
and is inſerted by a ſtrong, broad tendon into the neck 
of the ſnhoulder- bone. There are two which ſerve to 
depreſs the ſhoulders or pull them down: the firſt, 
called latiſimus dorfi. ariſes from the os ſacrum near the 
rump, from the haunch bones, and the rack- bones of 
the back, and ſpreads over a great part of the back: 
its fellow doing the ſame on the other ſide, and is ” 
ſerte 
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ſerted into the ſhoulder- bone. The other depreſſor 
riſes from the lower ſide of the ſhoulder-blade, and is 
inſerted into the upper and inner ſide of the ſhoulder- 
bone. The pectoral muſcles ariſe from the inner part 
of the ſhoulder-blade, near its edge, and are inſerted a. 


little below the round heads of the ſhoulder-bone. 


They ſerve to bring the ſhoulder forward. The firſt 
of the remaining three has its riſe under the ridge of 
the blade-bone, and terminates in one of the ligaments 
of the ſhoulder-bone. The ſecond is ſeated between 
the ſhoulder-blade and the ribs, and terminates in ano- 
ther ligament of the ſhoulder-bone. The laſt proceeds 
from the lower angle of the ſhoulder-blade, and ter- 
minates in the neck of the ſhoulder-bone. Hurts, 
ſprains, and relaxations of the bones have produced a 
{ſwelling and a lameneſs, which have cauſed many to 
think the ſhoulder has been out of joint. But this is 
very ſeldom the caſe, and whenever it does happen, 
it will ſcarce admit of a remedy. 

The fore leg has ſeveral muſcles to perform its mo- 
tions. The firſt proceeds from the anchor-like proceſs 
of the ſhoulder-blade and the upper edge, and termi- 
nates on the inſide of the knee, a little above the] Joint. 
The ſecond ariſes from the middle of the ſhoulder- 
bone, and is inſerted near the ſame place. Theſe ſerve 
to raiſe up the leg. Another muſcle ariſes from the 
lower edge of the blade-hone, and is inſerted into the 
outſide a little above the knee. Another ariſes from 
the ſhoulder-bone, and terminates in the ſame place. 
Theſe, with two other ſmall muſcles, compoſe the 
fleſhy part of the arm. 

There are two muſcles which bend the knee, and 
two others that extend it. The flexores or benders of 
the knee proceed from the inner knobs or proceſſes of 
the ſhoulder-bone, and running down on the inſide 
lower than the knee, are inſerted into the hinder part 
of the top of the ſhank. The extenſores or extenders 


of the knee proceed from the outer proceſs or knob of 
F 2 the 
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the ſhoulder-bone, the tendons of which paſſing over 
the knee, are inſerted into the fore part of the head of 
the ſhank. Theſe, together with the ligaments to 
which they are joined, compoſe the tough ſubſtance 
on the fore part of the knee. FO 

There are two flexores or benders, and two extenſo- 
res or extenders, that belong to the fore paſterns and 
coffin- joints. The firſt of the flexores of the paſtern 
reaches from the ſhoulders to the hinder part of the 
paſtern- joint, where it is inſerted: its tendon forms the 
back ſinew of the fore-leg. The other ariſes from the 


upper part of the ſhank-bone, and is inſerted into the 


coffin-bone. The firſt extender of the paſterns pro- 


ceeds from the outer proceſs or knob of the ſhoulder- 
bone, and is inſerted into the fore and outer part of 


the paſterns and the coffin-bone. The other riſes fleſhy 
from the inner proceſs or knob of the ſhoulder-bone z 


but quickly changes into a ſmall tendon, and deſcends 


to the bottom of the ſole, where it terminates in a 
fleſhy expanſion, which is very ſenſible. 
Near the fore part of the inſtep, and behind in the 
bending of the paſtern, there is a ligament like a ring 
to ſecure the tendons of the muſcles that paſs to the 
bones of the paſtern and coffin, and ſerves to ſtreng- 
then them, as well as to keep them in their place. 
That part of a horſe is called the thigh, which rea- 
ches from the huckle or whirl- bone to the ſtifle- bone 
or knee- pan. Three muſcles pull the thigh forwards, 
or raiſe the ſtifle towards the belly. The firſt riſes 
from the tranſverſe proceſſes of the lowermoſt verte- 
bræ of the cheſt, beneath the withers, and two or 
three of the uppermoſt of the loins, and ending in a 
ſtrong, round tendon, is inſerted into the leſſer head of 
the thigh-bone. The ſecond riſes from the ſhare- 
bone, and turning likewiſe into a ſtrong round tendon, 
is inſerted into the leſſer head of the thigh bone, near the 
ſtifle. The third, as well as the reſt of the muſcles of 
the thigh, except two that turn the thigh obliquely, ariſe 
; from 
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from the hip- bones, rump, and as ſacrum; part from 
their outſides, part from their inſides, part more diſ- 
tant, and part nearer, and go to be inſerted above the 
ſtifle, or at the very extremity of the thigh- bone. 
Theſe compoſe the fleſhy part of the hip, and paſs 
over the hip-Joint, to which they are a great ſecurity. 

One of the pairs that turn the thigh obliquely, have 
their riſe from the outer circumference of the i/chium, 
and the outer proceeds from the inner circumference. 
They are both (inſerted near the great rotator of the 
thigh, to prevent the irregular motions of the other 
muſcles. | | | 
Ihe leg has five pair of muſcles that ſerve to extend 
it. The firſt ariſes from the upper part of the os ileum, 
and is broad and thin, making a kind of membranous 
expanſion, which covers the greateſt part of the other 
muſcles of the thigh, and ſpreading over the ſtifle, is 
inſerted into the upper part of the tibia or leg-bone. 
The ſecond riſes near the firſt, and is alſo inſerted into 
the leg-bone forwards, a little below the ſtifle. Theſe 
two have a ſort of oblique courſe, but the third runs 
ſtraight along the fore part or edge of the thigh, as far 
as the ſtifle, where it changes into a broad ſtrong ten- 
don, which adheres cloſe to the bone as it paſſes over 
it, and is inſerted into the upper head of the leg- 
bone. The other two are fo large, as chiefly to make 
up the fleſhy part of the thigh. The firft proceeds 
from the great trochanter and the neck of the thigh- 
bone, and the ſecond from the leſſer trochanter. The 
tendons of both the muſcles paſs over the ſtifle, and 
ng with the former, are inſerted into the upper 
part of the leg-bone, the one towards the outſide, and 
the other towards the inſide, The tendons of theſe 
muſcles, but more eſpecially thoſe of the laſt three, 
compoſe the ſtrong cap or cover that lies over the 
knee- pan, in order to prevent a diſlocation. 

The flexores or benders of the leg are four. It has 
likewiſe a muſcle that moves it obliquely. The 125 
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| firſt riſe from the proceſs or knob of the coxendix or 
rump-bone, and are inſerted backwards below the 
bending of the leg, behind the ſtifle, one on each fide: 


make up the bulk of the fleſh on the hind part of 


the thigh. The third ariſes near the firſt and ſecond ; 

and the fourth from the middle of the ſhare-bone, and 
paſſing downward between the other two, are inſerted 
into the back part of the leg-bone, near the middle. 
When it acts, it brings up the hock toward the hip. 
The two firſt acting ſingly, draw the leg either to one 


fide or the other; but when they all act together, they 
draw the leg directly backwards. The fifth muſcle 


which moves the leg obliquely, has a broad and ner- 
vous origin at the outward head of the thigh - bone, 


and paſſing obliquely down the thigh, terminates in 


the hinder part of the upper prominence of the leg- 
bone. 

Of the muſcles of the lower part of the leg or in- 
ſtep, two ſerve to lift them up. The firſt has a fleſby 
origin from the upper appendage of the leg-bone, a 
little below the ſtifle: it adheres cloſe to the bone as it 
deſcends, and paſſing beyond the cartilaginous or griſ- 
ly part of the hock, is divided into two ſmall ten- 
dons, which are inſerted into the fore part of the inſtep 
bone. This, when it acts, raiſes the inſtep and foot 
upwards, and bends the hock at the ſame time. The 
ſecond proceeds from the upper appendage of the leg 
a little below the ftifle, and terminates on the outſide 
of the inſtep bone, aſſiſting the other in the above- 
faid action, and at the ſame time inclining it ſome- 
what outwards, 


The extenſores or extenders of the foot are three. 


The firſt riſes with two heads from the innner and out- 
er head of the thigh-bone, and with the two following 
anſwer to the muſcles which compoſe the calt of the 
leg in men, namely, the gaſtrocnemius, the plantaris, 
and ſolaris, The tendons of theſe three muſcles unit- 


ing together, form the great tendon or.maſter-{mew, 
which 
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which is inſerted into the back part of the ham, or the 
heel of the hock. It is called the tendo Achilles in men. 
Theſe muſcles ſerve to ſtretch out the leg. The plan- 
taris or muſcle of the ſole leaves the other two at the 
heel of the hock, and paſſing along ſinewy on the hind 
part of the inſtep · bone and paſtern, runs under the an- 
nular ligament at the bend of the heel, by which it is 


kept in its place; then turning fleſhy, it ſpreads itſelf | 


at the bottom of the foot; in the lame manner as the 
palmaris | in the fore foot. 

There are two muſcles that move the leg and foot 
ſideways: the firſt riſes from the upper end of the leg- 
bone below the ſtifle, and is inſerted into the coffin- 
bone; it ſerves to turn the foot inwards. - The other 
proceeds from the hinder part of the ſame bone, and 
paſſing along the outſide of the hock, is alſo inſerted 
into the coffin- bone; and when it acts it turns the 
foot obliquely outwards. 


The flexores or benders of the paſtern' and coffin- 


Joint are two: the firſt ariſes from the hinder part of 


the leg- bone, and paſſing down to the inſtep and paſ- 
terns, is inſerted into the coffin-bone. The ſecond 
ariſes a little below the hock, and is likewiſe inſerted 


into the coffin-· bone. The extenſores are alſo two: the 


firſt riſes from the ſhank, a little below the ſtifle, and is 
inſerted into the coffin- bone. The ſecond proceeds 


from the annular ligaments, on the upper part of the 


paſtern joint, and is likewiſe inſerted into the coffin- 
bone. Theſe ſerve to extend the 10 and place it 
firmly on the ground. 
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H E Hair needs no deſcription, only it is ob- 


ſervable that it is thicker and ſmoother in young 
horſes than in the old, It is a great ornament, n= 
cially 
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cially in thoſe that have long manes and tails. , When 
the ſkin has been wounded, burnt, or ſcalded, ſo as 
to. deſtroy its texture, as ſoon as it-is cured, a ſmooth 


cicatrix will ſucceed, and the ſpot will be left quite 


bare; or if the hair comes again, it is always white 


and weak in compariſon of the former. Hence the 


jockeys have learnt to make artificial ſtars in the fore- 
heads of horſes, when they have none naturally. 
Next under the hair lies the scARF-sK IN, which = 
ſſes through. It covers all the true ſkin, and, as 
was obſerved before, is that which riſes in bliſter, 
when any part has been burnt or ſcalded; as alſo in 
the farcy or other diſeaſes of the ſæin. The matter of 
perſpiration, ſo neceſſary to health, paſſes through its 
pores; and when they are ſtopt by a ſudden change of 
air from hot to cold, many ſorts of diſeaſes may en- 
ſue ;- but particularly fevers... v7 
The SKIN Or HIDE lies under the ſcarf. kin, and 
conſiſts of a ſurpriſing texture of tendinous and ner- 
vous fibres, mixt with a great number of veſſels. This 
texture will ſtretch every way, as is obſervable in mares 
with foal, and afterwards return again to its natural 
dimenſions. Above this the papillæ a are placed, which 
ſome make a diſtin& tegument, and call it the papil- 
laty body. It is compoſed of ſeveral eminences of a 
diſtinct figure, principally formed by the extremities 
of the nerves, which are diſtributed in the ſkin, They 
may be readily diſcovered when the ſcart-ſkin is taken 
off: they are the organs of touching; and it they were 
not covered by the ſcarf-ſkin, which is inſenſible, every 
object of touch would excite pain. Under the ſkin 


the miliary glands are ſeated, which are exceeding nu- 


merous, and are look*d upon as the ſecretors of ſweat. 
Horſes, and many other animals, have a fleſhy pan- 
nicle which lies under the ſkin, by means of which 
they can move the ſkin to ſhake off any thing that lies 
looſe on the hair. It may dann be perceived on __ 
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 fides of the neck, the ſides of the belly, over the ribs 


and flanks, where the ſkin is looſe and moveable.  . 
The fat lying under the ſkin is another tegument, 
which principally conſiſts of a collection of membra- 
nous cells kept together by a common membrane called 
the adipoſe membrane. Theſe cells are filled with an- 
unctuous liquor, which returns into the blood by ducts 
called adipole veſſels, and ferve to abate its acrimony, 
It is likewiſe of great ule to render the muſcles of the 
ſeveral parts of the body ſoft and ſupple; and conſe- 
quently to enable them to perform their frequent and 
neceſſary motions without too much friction. It is 
thickeſt on the lower belly and hips, and between the 
interſtices of the large muſcles. Ir is ſometimes pretty 
hick on the neck and cheeks; but is thin about the 
limbs, and in all dry boney parts. r F004 
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Of the Contents of the ABDoMen or LowezR BELLY, 


HEN the abdomen is opened, the firſt thing 
that offers itſelf to view is the PERITONZEUM, 
which is a kind of bag made of a thin membrane of 
pretty cloſe texture, and yet capable of a conſiderable 
extenſion, and of returning to its former ſtate. This 
bag contains the greateſt part of the viſcera of the 
lower belly, but in a particular manner. In ſeveral 
parts of the convexity there are ſeveral depreſſions; 
which form a kind of cells, which contain the viſcera 
within the peritoneum, namely, the guts, the ſtomach, 

the liver, the ſpleen, &c. | 
The ligaments which ſerve to ſuſtain moſt of theſe 
viſcera, are nothing elſe but a particular kind of doub- 
ling of the peritoneum, accompanied with a portion of 
the cellular and membranous web, filled with fat, which 
covers its external ſurface ; ſuch as the ligaments of 
the liver, the ſpleen, the uterus, and meſentery itſelf, 
G which 
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which is the common ligament of the guts, and is" 
formed by a doubling of the peritonæum, accompanied 
with its cellular web. This lies on the ſurface of the 
peritoneum throughout its whole extent; and is of a 
particular texture, conſiſting of ſeveral membranous 
cells, by means of which the peritonæum, is united to 
the ſides of the belly. The part contained in this web, 

which may be ſeen without opening the peritoneum, 
are the kidneys, the ureters, the bladder, the lower large 
blood-veſſels, &c. 

The internal ſurface of the peritonæum is ſmooth and 
Neck, and is continually kept, moiſt by a ſeroſity which 
tranſudes through the pores throughout its whole ex- 
tent. This moiſture is neceſſary to render the motion 
of the inteſtines more eaſy, becauſe otherwiſe the fric- 
tion would cauſe a painful ſenſation. 

The cellular web has four proceſſes, two of EY 
accompany the crural veſſels, and the other two the 
ſpermatic veſſels in horſes. Theſe proceſſes have been 
generally ſuppoſed to be made by the Perilonæum, but 

this is a miſtake, 

The peritoneum being opened, you may diſcover 
all the viſcera of the lower belly. On the right fide is 
the liver, the gall- bladder, and a part of the gut colon: 
on the left ſide, the ſpleen, a part of the colon, the caul, 
the bottom of the ſtomach, and the pancreas: in the 
upper part. you may perceive the two orifices of the 
ſtomach, the gut duodenum, the trunk of the vena portæ, 
the lower vena cava, and the great artery. 

The caul lies uppermoſt over the inteſtines, and is 
a very. fine membrane larded with fat, ſomewhat like 
net-work ; it reaches from the bottom of the ſtomach 
to the umbilical region It reſembles an apron tuck'd 
up. The fore part of it is connected to the bottom of 

the ſtomach, to the duodenum and the ſpleen; and the 
hind part to the colon. The uſe of it is to preſerve 
the ſuppleneſs of the fibres of the guts, duodenum, 
and colon, to which it is connected: it ſends ſulphure- 

ous 
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- ous particles to the liver for the preparation of the bile, 


and by its unctuoſity abates the acrimony of the blood. 

The OogopHACUS or GULLET, being a part of the 
inteſtinal canal which is extended from the mouth to 
the anus, may properly be taken notice of in this place. 
It reaches from the bottom of the mouth to the dia- 
phragm; next to this is a ſort of bag called the ſto- 
mach; and the remainder hath the general name of 
inteſtines or guts. The gullet deſcends along the neck 
behind the wind- pipe; the upper part, which is a lit- 
tle dilated, is called the pharynx. It has four coats: 
the firſt is common to the neighbouring parts; the ſe- 
cond 1s fleſhy, and is compoſed of longitudinal and 
circular fibres; and the third conſiſts of nervous or 
tendinous fibres croſſing each other every way: the 
fourth is called the villous coat; it is very porous, and 
always beſmeared by a clammy liquor proceeding from 
the glands lying behind it. | 
The $ToMacn is a membranous bag ſeated behind 
the diaphragm or midriff, It is in ſhape like the bel- 
lows of a bagpipe, and has two orifices ; the right of 
which is joined to the gullet, and the left, named pylo- 
71s, to the guts. It conſiſts of the ſame membranes 
and coats as the gullet, 

The inTE$TINES or GvUTs are fix in number; name- 
ly, the ſmall gut, which in a man is divided into the duo- 
denum, the jejunum, and the ilion, and is commonly 
about twenty-ſix yards in length; the cæcum or blind 
gut, the three colons, and the ſtraight gut. The three 
colons are divided by two ſmall necks, each about halt 
a yard long On the upper and under ſides there are 
two ligaments, which run along the ſurface, and ſerve 
to purſe up this gut, which with a valve on the inſide 
ſerve to keep the aliment from paſſing off too haſtily, 
that the nutricious juice may be extracted. The 
ſtraight gut runs directly along from the colon to the 
fundament, and is half a yard long. The guts have 


the ſame coats as the gullet, but are conſiderably thic- 
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a | ker in theſe laſt mentioned, and like it are always mol- 
ſtened by the liquor proceeding from the glands. 


The guts are faſtened to the back by the meſentery, 
which is about nine inches broad from the guts to the 
back. It takes its riſe from the third vertebræ of the 
loins, and conſiſts of two membranes, which are full 
of ſmall glands and blood-veſſels, and is formed by 
the doubling of the peritoneum, It forms ſeveral folds 
along its circumference, not unlike a ruffle, to which 
the ſmall guts are connected. 


_ Having thus taken notice of the inteſtinal canal, and 


its ſeveral parts, it will not be improper to make ſome 
obſervations on the progreſs of the chyle. If you open 
a dog that has been juſt killed two or three hours after 


he has been fed, you will ſee on the guts, eſpecially 


thoſe that are ſmall, a great number of little white 
veſſels called la#eals, which glide between the two 
membranes of the meſentery, and communicating with 
each other, advance to the glandulous body placed in 
the middle. From this ſubſtance other lacteal veins 
proceed, which differ nothing from the former, but 
in being fewer in number, and ſomewhat more large. 
Theſe are called ſecondary laFeals, and are diſcharged 
into a cellular and membranous bag, generally placed 
on the firſt vertebræ of the loins, and is hid in part of 
the right appendix of the diaphragm. This is called 
the reſervatory of the chyle. From this reſervatory 
the thoracic duct proceeds, which runs along the ver- 
tebre of the back, and towards the middle of the back 
turns to the left, and empties itſelf into a large vein 
called the let ſubclavian. | 


The ladleal veins are not only to be met with on the 


ſmall inteſtines, but alſo on the large, which ſhow that 
an animal may be kept alive by nouriſhing clyſters 
al * f 
The LIvER 1s a conglomerate gland of a very large 
ſize, of a reddiſh brown colour, and of a pretty firm 
conſiſtence. It makes up a great part of the right wor 
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and a portion of the middle epigaſtric region, imme- 
diately below the diaphragm or midriff. In a horſe it 


is divided into four lobes, to render it flexible in all 
violent motions, and ſo preſerve it from danger. . Of 
theſe the right lobe is much the largeſt, and is den 
the great lobe of the liver. a 

The hape of the liver is not regular, but accommo- 
dates its conformation to the adjacent parts. It is con- 
vex and ſmooth on the upper ſide, to tally with the di- 


: aphragm, to which it is connected, and whoſe motions 


it follows. Its inferior ſurface is concave, and unequal, 
having eminencies and cavities which anſwer to the 
ſpaces that are between the organs. The eminencies 
belong to the great lobe of the liver, to which the an- 
tients gave the name of portæ. 

The liver is connected to the adjacent parts, but 
chiefly to the midriff, by means of four ligaments. 
Some reckon the umbilical veins a ligament, but this 
is very much doubted by others. 

The liver is covered by a thin membrane, which 
hawever may be divided into two laminæ, between 
which there is a great number of lymphatic veſſels, 
which are obſervable both on the convex and concave 
ſurface. The internal lamina ſeems to penetrate the 
ſubſtance of the liver, and to divide it into a great 
number of ſmall lobes, which may be eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed in a hog. 

The ſubſtance of the liver is an aſſemblage of a great 
number of ſmall veſſels of every kind, which appear to 
be diſtributed to a great number of vehicles or ſmall 
bodies, called of late pulpous grains. Theſe veſlels 
thus diſtributed, may be diſtinguiſhed into thoſe that 
carry ſome liquor, and into thoſe that bring it back. 
The firſt are the ramifications of the hepatic artery, of 
the vena portæ, and of the hepatic nerves. 

The vena portæ is a conſiderable trunk of a vein 
formed by two principal branches, one of which re- 
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ceives the blood which comes from the ſpleen, | the pan- 
creas, and one part of the ſtomach. It is called the 
ſplenetic vein. The other proceeds from the inteſtines 
and the meſentery, and is called the meſenteric. This 
trunk of a vein penetrates the liver on the concave ſide; 
but, before its entry, forms two other branches, one 
to the right, and the other to the left. Likewiſe 
there are many leſſer branches which enter the veſicles 
of the liver. The other veſſels which belong to the 
veſicles are branches of the veins, which correſpond 
with the vena cava, and diſcharge the remainder of the 
blood which the vena porta has depoſited in the liver. 
The union of theſe branches form three veins called 
the hepatic veins, which terminate in the trunk of the 
lower vena cava immediately below the diaphragm. 

The lymphatic veins of the liver may be ſeen on both 
ſides, where they form a wonderful kind of net-work. 
Theſe veins generally empty themſelves into the reſer- 
voir or receptacle of the chyle, The pulpous veins 
have each an excretory duct which communicate with 
each other in the ſubſtance of the liver, and are com- 
monly called the Biliary pores, When theſe ducts are 
united, they form a large one called the hepatic duct, 
which diſcharges: the bile into the ſmall gut near the 
ſtomach. It is proportionably larger in horſes than in 
other animals, becauſe they have no gall-bladder. 
Some ſay this is wanting becauſe it might be hurtby 
violent motions ; but this cannot be the caſe, - becauſe 
many animals that are as ſubject to as violent exerciſe 
as a horſe, are not without a gall-bladder; and there- 
fore I ſhall not pretend to gueſs at the reaſon, or why a 
large and conſtant diſcharge of the bile is required in a 
| Horſe more than any other creature that feeds 1 in the 
ſame manner. 

The uſe of the liver is to ſeparate this gall or bile 
already mentioned and there is reaſon to believe it is 
brought to the liver by the vena portæ. The gall is a 
yellow, bitter liquor, of a pretty fluid conſiſtence com» 
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poſed not only of a ſeroſity and ſalts, but alſo of unc- 

tuous particles, which form a liquor of a ſoapy nature, 
and nearly of the fame taſte, and is very uſeful to take 
old ſpots out of garments. 

The gall being ſeparated in the liver, is taken up by 
the biliary pores, then runs into the hepatic duct, and 
is conſtantly diſcharged into the gut abovementioned. 
It ſerves to correct the aliment, and to prepare the 

chyle. 

The PANCREAS is a conglomerate gland, of a very 
pale red, and of a pretty thick conſiſtence It is ſeat- 
ed in the epigaſtric region, tranſverſely, immediately 
below the ſtomach, reaching from the ſmall gut to the 

| ſpleen, to which it is united. The ſituation of the 
pancreas is ſuch, that it may be reckoned to have two 
faces, an upper and a lower, two edges, the anterior 
and the poſterior, and two extremities, the one to the 
right, and the other to the left; that to the right, 
Le which is connected to the gut, is moſt conſiderable. 
TS The pancreas is covered with two membranes, the 
h one common, and the other proper. The common 
2 conſiſts of the two leaves of the meſocolon, between 
by which the pancreas is ſeated, The proper membrane 
7, immediately covers its ſubſtance, and is compoſed of 
8 many glandulous grains, beſet with a vaſt number of 


in veſſels, whereof ſome carry a fluid to the pancreas, 
r. and ſome bring one back from thence. The former 
Yy are the arteries and nerves; the latter are the ſangui- 


nary and lymphatic veins, as well as the excretory 
fe ducts of the glands. 

The excretory du#ts of the pancreas are very nume- 
rous, perhaps as many as the glandulous grains of 
A which it is compoſed. All theſe ducts unite with each 


he - other, and from their union reſults one common duct 
which carries a fluid from them all. It is called the 
ile PANCREATIC DUCT, and runs all along the pancreas, 
18 through the middle of its length, and empties itſelf 
8A into the ſmall gut, 
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The uſe of the pancreas is to ſeparate a fluid called 
the pancreatic juice, of the nature of ſaliva, and ſerves 
conjointly with the gall to bring the chyle to Fug 
tion. 

The sp E conſiſts of a ſoftiſh ſubſtance which 
may be readily extended, and is of a bluiſh colour a 
little inclining to the red. It is ſeated obliquely in the 
left h ypochondrium under the diaphragm or midriff, 
and immediately above the left kidney. Its ſhape is 
of a longiſh tongue, and flattiſh, 

- The ſpleen is kept in its ſituation not only by reſt- 
ing on the adjacent viſcera, but..alſo by membranous 
ligaments which tie it to the diaphragm, and ſome- 


times to the ſtomach itſelf, as alſo to the colon and the 


left kidney by means of the caul and the blood-veſlels, 
It has two faces; that turned toward the ſtomach is un- 


_ equally concave, and that turned towards the ribs, 


which is convex, - 

The principal artery of the ſpleen proceeds from the 
celiac, the vein empties itſelf into the vena portæ. 
The nerves are very numerous, and form the /plenetic 
plexus. All theſe, when they enter into the ſpleen, 
are divided and ſubdivided into a great number of ra- 
mifications, and accompany each other to the laſt ex- 


tremities of their diviſions. They are contained in 


the common cellular capſule. The blood is extrava- 
ſated among all theſe veſſels, and kept in a web like 
cotton, which is very fine, and ſpread throughout the 
whole extent of the ſpleen, and terminates in almoſt 
1 cells which communicate with each 
other 
The ſe of the ſpleen is very hard to determine: 
however it is probable the blood is detained by this 
means a great while in the ſpleen, in order to prepare it 
for the ſeparation of the bile, which is afterwards to be 
performed in the liver. 
The carsULX ATRABILIARES, called by ſome the 
renal glands, are two glandulous bodies ſeated on on 
IOC, 
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ſide, a little obliquely on the upper and more internal 
part of the kidney, and are joined to it by a fine cellu- 
lar web, and are covered by the external tegument of 
the kidney itſelf, called the adipous membrane. The 
ſubſtance of theſe renal glands is ſoft and ſpungy, co- 


vered with a fine membrane, and their colour is yel- 


lowiſh. In a fætus they are as large as the kidneys. 
They have a cavity which contains a yellowiſh liquor, 
though by ſome ſaid to be black. The uſe of theſe is 
hitherto unknown. : 

The klpxEvs are two conglomerate glands of a 
firm conſiſtence, and of a reddiſh brown colour. They 
are ſeated in the region of the loins, on the outſide of 
the peritonzum 'and within its cellular web, one on 
the right end, and the other on the left, between the 
laſt of the falſe ribs and the bone called the ileum. 
The right lies upon the lower part of the liver, and 
the other under the ſpleen, which laſt is commonly 
placed higher than the other. The right kidney is 
ſomewhat triangular, the left oval, with the higher 
part bigger than the lower, : 

The arteries belonging to the kidneys, are called 
the emulgent arteries, and are generally two, one for 
each kidney. The veins in the kidney accompany the 
arteries, and when they are united into one trunk, they 
are called the emulgent veins. A principal veſſel be- 
longing to the kidney is called the wreter, It is a 
membranous pipe which receives the urine, as it is ſe- 
parated by the kidney, to carry it to the bladder, 

The kidney has two coverings ; the firſt conſiſts 
of the cellular web of the peritoneum, and generally 
contains a great deal of fat, This being remoyed, 
you may diſcover the proper tegument or covering of 
the kidney, which it ſurrounds. It conſiſts of two 
laminæ, which are united by a fine cellular web, and 
between theſe the lymphatic veſſels creep along. 

The kidney is. compoſed of three different ſub- 
ſtances : The firſt is the cortical, which conſiſts of a 
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great number of blood and nervous veſſels with glan- 
dulous grains. The ſecond is 7ubulous, and is com- 
poſed of urinary pipes, which change into the third 
ſubſtance called the papillary, becauſe it ends in ten or 
twelve papillæ full of ſmall holes, which open into the 
pelvis or baſon. This laſt is the membraneous ca- 
vity of the kidney, ſending forth tubes or pipes which 
Embrace the papille like funnels, 

The uRETERS are membraneous canals or pipes: 
which reach from the kidneys to the bladder, wherein 
they are inſerted obliquely above its neck. The coats 
are ſuppoſed to be like thoſe of the guts. 

The BLADDER is a membraneous bag whoſe ſituation 
is well known, and is connected to the peritonæum 
only by its poſterior and ſuperior part, and therefore 
may be opened without hurting that part. The fore 
and lower part is called the neck. Its coats, like the 
inteſtines, are common, muſcular, and nervous. 
This laſt being the inner, is exceeding ſenſible. 

Next the neck of the bladder is the uRETHRA, 
through which the urine is conveyed out of the body, 
and is much longer in horſes than in mares. The 
bladder is connected in horſes to the rectum or ſtraight 
gut, and the ſeminal veſſels; in mares to the vagina, 
and in both to the os pubis, by ligamentous and fleſhy 
fibres. 

In the middle of the upper part there is a ligamen- 
tous chord called the urachus, which terminates at the 
nave], and is a continuation of the membranes of the 
bladder. The kidneys ſeparate the excrementitious 
fluid from the blood, called the urine, which paſſes 
through the papilla into the funnels, and from thence 
into the baſon, and is diſcharged by the ureter into the 
bladder, where it remains for ſome time by the help of 
a ſphincter which ſurrounds its neck, and ſtops its paſ- 
ſage, till an uneaſineſs happens, which cauſes a con- 
traction of its muſcular coat; then with the aſſiſtance 


of the muſcles of the belly and the midriff, the reſiſt- 
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ance of the ſphincter is overpowered, and ſo the urine 
eſcapes. The urine is much of the ſame nature as the 
ſweat, and they have ſuch a relation to one another, 
that when the one is increaſed, the other is diminiſhed.. 
The firſt thing to be conſidered in the oRGANS of 
GENERATION are the feſticles or ſtones, whoſe ſituation 
is well known. Their ſhape is oval, a little flatted on 
the ſides. Their coverings are common and proper : 
the common is the ſkin in which they are contained, 
which is divided into two parts, the one right and the 
other left, which outwardly appears like a ſeam. The 
proper membranes are, firſt, the vaginal, which con- 
ſiſt of ſeveral membraneous cells, and is a continuation 
of the cellular web of the peritonæum, and covers 
the whole teſticle as well as its veſſels. The ſecond is 
a reddiſh membrane which adheres cloſe to the former; 
and is only-an expanſion of a ligament. Under the 
vaginal coat there is a bag proper to each teſticle, 
which ſurrounds them, and is only connected to the 
epididymes. Laſtly, the albugineous, which is ſtrong, 
and adheres cloſely to the ſubſtance of the teſticles. It 
receives the ſpermatic veſſels, and tranſmits them to 
the teſtes. - The proper veſlels are the ſpermatic arte- 


ries, which ariſe by a ſmall beginning from the great 


artery, and the ſpermatic veins. | 
The epididymes are two, one to each teſticle, which 
lie on the ſuperior part in the ſhape of a caterpillar. 
Their ſubſtance is vaſculous, and all the veſſels open 
into one duct called the vas deferens, by which it tranſ- 
mits the ſeed which it receives from the teſtes. 
The vas deferens is a whitiſh pipe which looks like a 


nerve, and reaches to the ſeminal veſſels and the ure- 


thra. Their uſe is to convey the ſeed to the ſeminal 
veſſels and to the urethra itſelf at the time of covering 
a mare, { PEEP 

The sEMINAL VESSELS are ſeated under the bladder, 


near its neck, and are divided into various cells, which 


communicate 'with each other. Each veſſel has an 
H 2 excretory, 
1 
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excretory duct, which opens with a double orifice into 
the urethra on the under ſide, near the neck of the 
bladder, 

The YARD is the chief organ of generation, whoſe 
ſhape and fize are well known. It begins with two 
bodies which unite under the os pubis, to which they 
are connected by a ligament. The inner texture is 


ſpungy, on the under part of which is the urethra for 


the paſſage of the urine before- mentioned. It is lined 
with a membrane full of ſmall glands, which ſeparate a 
liquor that defends it from the acrimony of the urine. .. 
The parts of generation of a mare are analogous to 
thoſe of a woman; and that they have a clitoris, is 
plain from an hermaphrodite of this ſpecies who. was 
carried about for a ſhow. The bottom of the womb is 
divided into two parts, called horns, as in other qua- 
drupedes. But I need not be more particular in de- 
ſcribing theſe parts, becauſe, if due care be taken, 
they ſeldom or never come under the conſideration of 
a farrier, | | 


FFC 
Of the Parts contained in the THOR ax or nsr. | 


TVHE ſecond cavity of the trunk of the body is 
the HES TH, which is bounded on the lower part 
by the midriff, on the upper by the two firſt true ribs 
with the collar bones, on' the fore part by the ſternum 
and the extremities of the ribs, and on the back part 
by the extremities of the ribs that join to the back-bone, 
and by the back- bone itſelf. _ | 
The proper containing parts of the cheſt are boney, 
fleſhy and membraneous. The Boney parts are the 
ribs, the vertebræ of the back, and the ſer num. The 
fieſhy are the intercoſtal muſcles, the ſternocoſtal, and the 
miariff. Among the membranous the pleura is chief. 
The parts contained are the beart and the Jungs. 


The 
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The PLEURA is a membrane of a cloſe texture, 
which lines the cheſt throughout its whole extent, and 
ſupplies the other parts contained therein with a cover- 
ing. The internal ſurface of the pleura is ſmooth and 
poliſhed, and always moiſt with a ſeroſity that oozes 
from the pores, and is covered outwardly with a cellu- 
lar web like the peritonæum. The pleura makes a 
fold or doubling at the vertebrae of the back, which 
terminates the whole length of the ſternum. The doub- 
ling is called the mediaſtinum. It ſeparates the cheſt 
into two parts, the one right and the other left. It 
does not adhere to the middle of the ſternum, but a 
little to the left, whence the right cavity is largeſt, 
The two laminæ, whereof the mediaſtinum conſiſts, 
are not ſeparated from each other immediately behind 
the ſternum in the fore part, but afterwards recede 
from each other to make room for ſeveral parts, as the 
pericardium, part of the windpipe, the gullet, the tho- 
racic du, &c. Each lamina forms a kind of a purſe 
for each lobe of the lungs 
The MEDIASTINUM ſerves to hinder the paſſage of 
any fluid ſhed on one fide of the breaſt from paſſing 
into the other. This partition ſecures a free breathing 
on one ſide, if the cheſt ſhould be opened on the other. 
It alſo hinders one fide of the lungs from reſting upon 
the other, when a horſe lies on one fide. 
The THYMuS is a glandulous body ſeated in the up- 
per part of the thorax, immediately under the ſter- 
num: its uſe is uncertain, | 
The PERICARDIUM is a membranous purſe of a 
cloſe texture, which immediately incloſes the heart, 
and which is placed hetween the two leaves of the me- 
diaſtinum; the figure is like that of the heart, but 
leaves room enough for its motions. It is connected 
to the mediaſtinum, to the diaphragm, and to the 
great veſſels of the heart. It contains a liquor to lu- 
bricate the ſurface of the heart, and ſerves to keep it 
in its proper place. 1 
0 
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The HrARr is a hollow muſcle of a conic. figure, 
which is the principal organ of the circulation of the 
blood. The larger part is called the 548, the ſmaller 
the point. It inclines to the left, where its beating 
may be perceived. At the baſis of the heart are two 
ſmall purſes which ſeem to be appendices, and are 
called the right and left auricles of the heart. The 
right is the largeſt. They have each two orifices, 
whereof one anſwers to the vein which diſcharges itſelf 
therein, and the other to its proper ventricle. Each 
auricle conſiſts of a double row of ſemicircular fleſhy 
fibres, and are ſtrengthened by others in the ſhapes of 
columns, between which there are conſiderable ſpaces. 
Theſe contract when the ventricles are dilated, and di- 
late when the ventricles are contracted; they being an- 
tagoniſt muſcles to each other. ”"» 
The ventricles are two remarkable cavities ; the one 
is the right, and the other the left. The right is thin- 
ner, weaker, and larger than the left. It receives the 
blood from the vena cava and the right auricles, and 
drives it into the pulmonary artery and the lungs. The 
left is ſtronger and thicker, and not ſo large. It re- 
ceives the blood from the pulmonary vein and the left 
auricle, and forces it into the great artery. 

The columnæ carneæ, or fleſhy columns, are in the 
ventricles as well as the auricles; and are ſo many 
ſmall muſcles, by the concourſe of whoſe membranous 
fibres, are formed peculiar membranes, called valves, 

laced at the orifices of the auricles. The columns 
run tranſverſely from one ſide of the ventricle to the 
other, partly that they may aſſiſt the contraction of 
the heart in the ole, and partly to prevent too great 
a dilatation in the diaſtole. 

The valves are of three kinds: Tricuſpidal, which 
are three, and placed at the orifice of the right ven- 
tricle, which anſwers to the auricle on the ſame ſide. 
Mitral, which are ſeated in the left ventricle where it 
communicates with the auricle, preventing the return- 


ing 
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ing of the blood into the heart from the veins. The 
ſemilunar, which are three, and are placed at the be- 
ginning of the great, as alſo at the pulmonary artery, 
to hinder the return of the blood from the arteries into 
the heart. | 8 

The muſcular fibres of the heart are in ſome places 
ſtraight, in others ſpiral. Theſe are of a double order; 
the external, which run from the baſis and tendon of 
the heart towards the left; the internal which run to- 
wards the -right, and interſect the former. When 
they act, they conſtringe their cavities regularly, and 
expell the blood, which is called the e When 
they are relaxed, the two ventricles are dilated; this is 
called the diaftole. The auricles are the two hollow 
muſcles which are the antagoniſts of the ventricles, for 
they contract when the ventricles are dilated, and when 
the ventricles contract they are dilated, as was obſerved 
before. | | 

The Slood- veſſels of the heart are of two kinds; the 
proper veins and arteries, called the coronary, diſtri- 
buted through the heart; and the common, of which 
two are veins, the vena cava, and the pulmonary vein: 
and two arteries, the great artery and the pulmonary 
artery. _ 

The »/e of the heart is to promote the circulation of 
the blood; for it receives the blood from all parts of 
the body by the veins, and by its contraction ſends it 
back to all parts of the body by the arteries. Upon 
theſe, not only the functions of the body depend, but 
even life itſelf. | 

The Luxos commonly called the lights, is the lar- 
geſt viſcus in the cheſt, and is divided into two parts 
or lobes, one on each ſide of the mediaſtinum, and 
contain the heart in the middle, They are not ſubdi- 
vided in a horſe ſo much as in other quadrupedes. 
Each lobe is divided into ſmall cells, which are the 
extremities of the aſpera arteria, whence the ſubſtance 
1s veſiculous and ſpungy. * 
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The lungs are not only connected to the ſternum and 


to the vertebræ of the back by the mediaſtinum, and 


to the heart by its veſſels, but alſo to the pharynx and 
the tongue by means of the windpipe. There are alſo 
two membranous ligaments, which advancing from 
the poſterior edge of each lobe, terminate in the ver- 
tebræ of the back, as far as the diaphragm. 

The lungs are covered with a membrane which is 
continued to the pleura, This membrane has two la- 
minæ, the internal of which, forms {ſeveral partitions 
which penetrate into the ſubſtance of the lungs, and 
divide it into innumerable ſmall bodies called lobules, 
of various angular figures, Theſe lobules have ſpaces 
between them, in which the nerves and blood-veſlels 
lie, which make ramifications on the external ſurface 
of the lobules. There is likewiſe a cellular web in 
theſe ſpaces, which ſurrounds the nervous and blood- 
veſſels. 

The air cannot paſs from one of the lobules into 
another, but only from the lobules into the cells which 
ſurround the blood-veſſels which lie therein, and back 
from theſe ſpaces or cells into the lobules. There are 
therefore two ſorts of cells, the bronchic cells, of which 
the lobules conſiſt, and the vaſcular cells, which ſur- 
round the veſſels. 


The TRACHEA ARTERIA or windpipe begins at the 


bottom of the mouth, and runs along the middle and 
anterior part of the neck, and goes to be diſtributed 
into the lungs by a great number of ramifications. 
The upper part of this is called the larynx, and the ra- 
mifications in the lungs the &ronchia. The trachea ar- 
teria is a pipe which is partly cartilaginous, and partly 
membranous ; the former is the fore part, and the lat- 
ter is the hind part. The cartilages whereof this pipe 
is compoſed do not form an entire circle, but want 
about a third, and are ſmall at their extremities. Theſe 
cartilages have a tranſverſe ſituation, and are equally 
diſtant from each other. The ſpace between each is 

occupied 
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occupied by a ligamentous, elaſtic membrane, which 
is connected to each ring. Theſe rings are compleated 
by a thick membrane, with ſeveral diſtinct glandulous 
grains on the outſide. 
This pipe is covered inwardly with a membrane 
which is wrinkled according to its length, and is con- 
tinued to the bronchia. This membrane is nervous, 
and has a very exquiſite ſenſe. It is continually moiſ- 
tened on the inſide by means of a great number of 
glands lying behind it; beyond which there are two 
plans of fleſhy fibres, the one circular, the other lon- 
gitudinal. The whole is covered outwardly with a 
coat which ſeems to be a continuation of the membrane 
of the lungs. The ramifications of the pulmonary 
arteries are more numerous and are larger than thoſe of 
the veins, contrary to the mechaniſm of the reſt of the 
body. There are lymphatic veins which may readily 
be diſcovered on the lungs of a horſe ſoon after death. 
The DriApHRAOM or midriff is a muſcular partition, 
which divides the cheſt from the lower belly : it has an 
oblique ſituation, and is convex towards the cheſt. It 
has two muſcles, of which the ſuperior is the largeſt, 
towards the middle of which there is a tendinous part, 
The fleſhy fibres which ſurround it are connected to 


the enſiform cartilage, to the cartilages of the laſt true 


ribs, and to all the falſe, advancing to the boney part 
of ſome of the ribs. | 

The lower muſcle of the diaphragm is leſs than the 
upper, and more thick. It is conneCted above to the 
hollow part of the tendinous or the nervous center, 
from whence it proceeds to form two wings on the 
right and left, croſſing each other. They run two 
fingers breadth before they unite, and leave an oval 
ſpace between them, through which the œſophagus or 
gullet paſſes. Then theſe portions unite, and croſſing 
each other, divide. again to leave a paſſage for the 
lower great artery and the thoracic duct. They termi- 
nate with flat tendons in the two upper vertebræ of 


I 
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the loins. Theſe are called the two appendices of the 


. e | 
the right fide of the nervous centre of the dia- 


phragm there is a round hole for the lower trunk of the 


vena cava. The upper part has a covering for the 
pleura, and the lower for the peritonæum. The uſe of 


the diaphragm is to aſſiſt the breathing) 'for in inſpi- 


ration, or when a horſe draws in his breath, it is mov- 
ed downwards, and in reſpiration upwards, or into 
the cavity of the cheſt, It likewife promotes the 
motion of the contents of the abdomen, that is, the 
ſtomach, guts, liver, ſpleen, chyle, gall, &c. It 
helps the expulſion of the excrements, urine and fætus. 


D d 


Of the Brain, NERVES, and Fivx SENSES. 


H E whole maſs contained in the cavity of the 
ſkull is called the brain, which 1s covered with 
two membranes; the dura mater, and the pia mater. 
This maſs comprehends the brain, the cerebellum, and 
the medulla oblongata. They are all joined together, 
and are ſeated in ſuch a manner that the brain covers 
the cerebellum and the medulla oblongata, The brain 

is larger than the other two. tee 
The puRAa MATER Is a thick membrane of a cloſe 
texture, which lines the internal ſurface of the ſkull, 
and is cloſely connected therewith, not only in its baſis, 
bur in the parts which anſwer to the ſutures, and 
throughout the reſt of the extent. It confiſts of two 
laminz, whoſe fibres croſs each other obliquely : the 
one is called the internal, the other external. It has 
three proceſſes, the firſt named falx begins at the 
criſta galli, and runs backward under the ſagittal ſu- 
ture to the cerebellum, and divides the cerebrum into 
two hemiſpheres. The ſecond proceſs runs from the 
lower and back part of the former to the upper edge 
| x | 8 
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of the os petroſum, and ſuſtains the poſterior lobes of 


the cerebrum, that they might not compreſs the cere- 


bellum. The third is very ſmall, and runs down the 
laſt great proceſs to the great foramen of the ſkull. 

The /inuſes of the dura mater are hollow cavities in 
this membrane. They have been uſually ſaid to be 
four: the longitudinal, the laterals, and the rectus or 
right. The longitudinal runs along the upper edge of 
the falx from a hole immediately under the apophyſis 
of the criſta galli, and is continued along the ſpine of 
the coronal, and of the ſagittal ſuture. The lateral 
ſinuſes begin at the end of the longitudinal, and are 
continued to the right and left into the gutters of the 


occipital, and terminate in the internal jugular veins. 
The rectus is the ſhorteſt of all the ſinuſes, and runs 


along the juncture of the falx and the ſecond proceſs, 
and terminates at the end of the longitudinal ſinus. 
The longitudinal ſinus goes generally into one lateral 
ſinus, and the rectus into the other. 


The pA MATER is compoſed of two laminæ, be- 
tween which the veſſels run. It has a great number of 
foldings which inſinuate themſelves into the furrows 


which are obſervable on the ſurface of the brain and 
cerebellum. Some mention another membrane of the 
brain, called the arachnoide; but this is nothing elſe 


but the external lamina of the pia mater ſeparated 


from the internal, and is ſeldom ſeen but on the me- 
dulla oblongata and the ſpinal marro p. | 

The BRAIN, as .divided into two hemiſpheres, is 
alſo diſtinguiſhed into two ſubſtances, the external and 
the internal; the firſt is the cortical, and is aſh-colour- 
ed; the ſecond is the white medullary ſubſtance. On 
the ſurface of the cortical ſubſtance there are ſeveral 
furrows, whoſe irregular directions are not unlike the 
circumvolutions of the ſmall guts. | 1 

If you draw the cortical ſubſtance of the brain a lit- 


tle aſunder, you will ſee a white body which is the 


medullary ſubſtance, and in this place is called the cal- 
Wh lous 
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lous body, becauſe it is harder than in other parts: 
Any other part of the brain may be hurt without 


killing the animal, but a wound in this port produces 
e 


immediate death, whence this is ſuppoſed to be the 
ſeat of the ſoul, where the operations of the mind are 
performed. It ſeems to be compoſed of ſeveral fine 
threads, which run tranſverſely from one hemiſphere 


to the other. In the middle is a kind of ſuture which 


ſeems to be compoſed of two ſmall white cords. The 
callous body is continued to the oval centre, a part of 
the medullary ſubſtance which a after a. part of 
two hemiſpheres has been cut off horizontally through- 
out the whole extent, nearly on a level with the cal- 
lous body. | ; 

'The two upper ventricles are two cavities in the ſub- 


| Nance of the brain, on the right and left, and they 


generally take up the whole extent of the two hemiſ- 


pheres of the brain. They each repreſent a horſe-ſhoe, 
whoſe horns ' are turned towards the fore part of the 
ſkull. Theſe ventricles are ſeparated from each other 
by a membrane called the ſeptum lucidum, which is con- 
nected above to the whole length of the callous body, 
and below to one of the pillars of the fornix. 

When the callous body is raiſed, the fornix may be 
ſeen, which is like an arch with three pillars, and a 
part of the plexus choroides. Two of the pillars are 
placed backwards, and the other in the middle be- 
tween the ventricles, under the callous body. The 
fornix is connected to the adjacent parts by the extre- 
mities of the pillars, and by the upper part of the fore 
pillar. All the lower ſurface lies on the adjacent parts, 
in ſuch a manner, that the ſeroſity in one ventricle 
may. glide into the other, under the fore pillar. 

The cnoko1De PLEXUS is a web of a great number 
of arteries and veins, diſtributed on a very thin mem- 
brane. The veins of this membrane unload themſelves 
into the great ſinus. This being raiſed, ſeveral emi- 
nencies and cavities are received into the ay 
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The chief eminencies. are the ſtirated or channelled bo- 
dies, and the bed of the optic nerves. 

The external ſubſtance of the . channelled body is 
aſh-coloured, and the inward is divided into ſeveral 
white rays, between which the aſh-coloured part in- 


ſinuates. Hence it has its name, becauſe the white 


rays make it look like the channels of fluted columns. 
The beds of the optic nerves are almoſt of an oval 


form, whitiſh without, and greyiſh within. They 


are joined to the whole length of their upper and la- 
teral part, and are divided every where elſe. This 
ſpace between them is called the third ventricle. Be- 


hind the beds of the optic nerves are eminencies called 


the nates and teſtes; and between the beds of the op- 
tic nerves and the nates the pineal gland is ſeated, for- 
merly thought to be the ſeat of the ſoul. At the en- 
trance of the third ventricle, there is an oval cleft, for- 
merly called the vulva, but now the anterior common 
aperture, becauſe it communicates with the two firſt 
ventricles. Towards the back part is another aper- 
ture, called the anus, which anſwers to a fourth ven- 
tricle placed under the cerebellum, from whence it re- 
ceives the ſuperabundant ſeroſities to tranſmit them 
into the third, which are diſcharged into the pituitary 
gland placed at the pit of the ſpheroid, and that of 
the ſaddle. 2 N 
The CEREBELLUM is ſeated under the poſterior lobes 
of the brain, and is diſtinguiſhed from it by a parti- 
tion called the-tent. The figure is almoſt round, and 
its N part is divided into two lobes. It is com- 
poſed, as well as the brain, of an aſh- coloured eortical 
and medullary ſubſtance. The furrows on the ſurface 
do not wind ſo much as thoſe of the brain, but are pa- 
rallel to each other, and are continued from one ſide of 
the cerebullum to the other: for this ſeems to be di- 
vided into ſeveral laminæ laid one againſt the other, 


two 


like the plaits of a fan. On the fore and back part are 
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* worm- like proceſſes, ſo called on account of their 
| The cerebellum being opened lengthways, its white 
ſubſtance repreſents a kind of a tree, by ſome called the 
tree of life. This opening likewiſe diſcovers the fourth 
ventricle, the extremity of which is called the calamus 
ſcriptorius, becauſe it is hollow like a gooſe-quill. 
The third part of the brain is called the MEDULLA 
OBLONGATA, or the oblong marrow, which is ſeated 
under the brain and the cerebellum, to which it com- 
municates by bundles of white fibres, which ſeem to 
be the reunion of all thoſe that enter into their com- 
poſition: There are five eminencies on the lower part, 
from which ten pair of nerves have their origin. The 
moſt conſiderable of theſe eminencies is called the an- 
nular proceſs, the ſecond and third are called pyramidal, 
and the laſt the olivary, 
Immediately beyond theſe proceſſes the medulla ob- 
longata ſeems to be divided into two lateral parts, by 
means of two pretty deep grooves; whereof one is in 
the anterior and lower part, and the other in the poſte- 
rior and upper part. If you draw the ſides of theſe 
grooves gently aſunder, you will find an interweaving 
croſſed by ſeveral medullary cords, which run ob- 
liquely from one fide to the other. Hence the reaſop 
appears why the palſy, which .is cauſed by a fault of 
the brain, affects the limbs on the ſide contrary to the 
part of the brain which is faulty. „ 1 
The pituitary gland is in ſize and ſhape like a kid- 
ney bean. It is of a ſpungy ſubſtance, and ſeated un- 
der the ſaddle of the ſpheroid, between the two la- 
minæ of the dura mater, the internal of which covers 
it above, and has a hole over- againſt the middle of 
this gland for the paſſage of the Funnel: By this duct, 


it receives the ſeroſity from the ventricles, and diſ- 
charges it into the ſpheroidal reſervoirs, where mix- 
ing with the blood, it is taken up by the ſinus anſwer- 
ing thereto, and conveyed into the internal jugulars. 
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The medulla oblongata, or the oblong marrow, and 
the ſpinal marrow, are the origin of ſeveral nerves 
which are diſtinguiſhed by pairs; whereof ten pro- 
ceed from the oblong marrow, and in horſes thirty- 
ſeven from the ſpinal marrow. | 
The firſt pair of nerves of the oblong marrow are 
the olfaFory or ſmelling nerves. They paſs through 


the holes of the os cribiforme, and are diſtributed on 


the inward membrane of the noſe. The ſecond pair 
is the optic, which proceed from the beds of the optic 
nerves, and paſling through the optic holes, are be- 
ſtowed on the eyes, forming the membrane called the 
retina, ah e 

The third are the movers of the eye. They ariſe 
from the annular proceſs, and are loſt in the muſcles 
of the eye and eyelids. The fourth are the pathetic, 
and belong to the great oblique muſcle of the eye. 
They paſs out of the ſkull through a cleft of the ſphe- 
roidal bone, The fifth proceeds from the anterior 
part of the oblong marrow, and is diſtributed to the 
eye, to the upper and lower jaw. Theſe branches are 
called the ophthalmic, the ſuperior maxillary, and the 
inferior maxillary. | 

The ſixth pair ariſe from behind the annular pro- 
ceſs, and is loſt in the muſcle called the abdufor oculi, 
paſſing as the two former through the cleft of the ſphe- 
roidal bone. The ſeventh is the auditory. It ariſes 
from the lateral parts of the annular proceſs. Ir has 
two parts; the one ſoft, which is loſt in the inward 
part of the ear; and the other hard, which is diſtri- 
buted on the external ear and the face, 

The eighth is the par vagum, or the wandering pair: 
they proceed from the olivary proceſſes, and are diſtri- 
buted on the gullet, the windpipe, the lungs, the ſto- 
mach, Sc. The ninth pair proceed from between the 
pyramidal and olivary proceſſes, and are chiefly diſtri- 
buted on the tongue. The tenth ariſe from * 
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the olivary 2 „and are diſtributed on the ſmall 
ſtraight muſcles called the extenders of the head. 


oblong marrow, and is compoſed of two ſubſtances, 
the inward of which is white, and the outward of an 
aſh-colour. It is covered with four coats, the out- 
ward of which is thick, and adheres cloſe to the inter- 
nal ſurface of the candl of the vertebræ. The ſecond 
is a continuation of the dura mater. Between theſe 
two coats there is a fatty ſubſtance. The third is the 
arachnoide; and the fourth is a continuation of the pia 
mater. This immediately covers the ſpinal marrow. 
The NeRves which. proceed from. the ſpinal mar- 
row, as was obſerved above, are thirty-ſeven pair, 
whereof the neck has ſeven, which are diſperſed partly 
on the muſcles of the face, partly on the 1 of 
the neck, and partly on thoſe of the ſhoulders and fore 
legs; which being united with a branch from the ſe- 
_ and . 1. a nerve called the phrenic nerve, 
which is diſtributed on the diaphragm, the pericar- 
dium and other parts within the cheſt. 

There are ſeventeen pair which proceed from the 
vertebræ of the back; the two firſt of which com- 
municate with the lowermoſt of the neck, ſending 


_ forth twigs to the neck and ſhoulders. The ſecond 


Pair, as well as the reſt, ſend twigs to the intercoſtal 
nerves, by which means th communicate with all 
the nerves of the bowels in the cheſt and lower belly. 
The other branches are chiefly ſpent on. the intercoſtal 
muſcles, the muſcles of the back, and a few branches 
paſs to the abdomen. 

Thirteen pair of nerves proceed from the vertebræ 
of the loins and os ſacrum. Theſe are chiefly diſ- 
ed on the muſcles of the loins, hips, and "hind- 
egs. The anterior branches of the firſt pair of the 
loins are diſtributed on the muſcles of the 8 
Some branches are beſtowed on the pſoas muſcle, and 
the poſterior branches go to the longiſſimus dorſi. The 


penis 


The sPINAL MARROW is only a continuation of the 


a 
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penis of a horſe and the matrix of a mare receive bran- 
ches from the nerves of the loins, and the teſticles and 
tail from the os ſacrum. 


Of the Usz of the Brain, 


The brain may be juſtly called the primum mobile, 
or the firſt mover of the whole body. Therefore we 
cannot wonder, that the Author of nature has taken 
ſuch care to preſerve it from external injuries, by in- 
cloſing it in a boney caſe, and by ſurrounding it with 
two membranes. | TR." 

The dura mater keeps it from being hurt by the 
inequalities of the ſkull; and one of its foldings or 
partitions, as has been obſerved, prevents one of the 
hemiſpheres from lying heavy on the other, when the 
head leans on one fide ; and the other, which is poſte- 
rior, prevents the hinder lobes of the brain trom preſ- 
ſing on the cerebellum. The ſinus within this mem- 
brane not only ſerves to render the circulation of the 
blood more free, but alſo by its winding, hinders the 
blood from paſſing to the heart with too great a ra- 

idity. | 
b The pia mater is very uſeful to ſupport the blood- 
veſſels which penetrate into the ſoft ſubſtance of the 
brain, eſpecially the cortical, which, according to 
ſome, ſerves to ſecrete the animal ſpirits, which paſs 
from thence into the medullary ſubſtance, formed by 
the union of the excretory canals of the glands of the 
cortical ſubſtance, and is afterwards diſtributed to the 
nerves in all parts of the body. For this purpoſe there 
is thought to be a common receptacle of the ſpirits 
called the emporium. This opinion ſeems to be eſtab- 
liſhed by the following experiment. A confiderable 
quantity of the cortical part of the brain was taken off 
with a knife, notwithſtanding which, the man conti- 
nued to- move as if his brain had been entire Like- 
wiſe, when perſons have been wounded in the _ 
| K | an 
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and a part of the brain has been carried away, they 
have no paralytic diſorder in any part of their bodies. 

By the aſſiſtance of the nerves, the impreſſion of 
external objects is tranſmitted to the brain, ariſing 
from a motion excited therein. The nerves may be 
ſhaken or put in motion at their origin, at their extre- 
mities, and in the interjacent parts. When the nerves 
are ſhaken at their origin, by the motion of the animal 
ſpirits, the impreſſion made upon the mind is an idea. 
If it is performed in the middle parts, or in their ex- 
tremities, and the motion is communicated to the 
mind, it is called ſenſation. This ſenſation will be 
eitner uneaſy or agreeable, according to the degree of 
the- impreſſion made by external objects, that is, as 
they are either flight or violent. For the ſame reaſon 
we are to believe that the impreſſion which cauſes pain 
differs only in degree from that which produces tic- 
kling. 

But it is proper to obſerve, that there are organs 
which receive the impreſſion of certain objects, by 
reaſon of which the mind has a particular ſenſation, 
while the other organs, though ſubject to impreſſions 
from the ſame objects, are not affected thereby. . Theſe 
organs are five; the eye, the ear, the noſe, the tongue, 
and the in. The eye perceives light and colours, the 
ear ſounds, the noſe ſmells, the tongue favours or 
taſtes, and the ſkin the different qualities of bodies, 
ſuch as ſmoothneſs, roughneſs and the like. 

Some of the organs require the immediate applics- 
tion of the body thereto, as to the ſkin in feeling, to 
the tongue in taſting ; but to ſee colours, to hear 
ſounds, and to ſmell odours, the body itſelf may be 
at a diſtance, though the light, the air, and particles 
flying off from bodies, immediately affect the eye, 
the ear and the noſe. 

In conſequence of an impreſſion made by any body 
upon an organ, there is a ſenſation excited in the mind; 
and yet we are apt to confound ſome things rogerher 
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which we ought to diſtinguiſh : the action of the ob- 
jekt, as the pricking of the ſkin with a thorn, the 
ſhaking of * fibres by that object, the ſenſation, and 


the * of the — which attributes that ſenſa- 


tion to the part chat is 1 though It is certain it 
is in the mind. 

The n of FEELING are e the nervous popille of the 
ſkins: 

The pen of. T48T1v6 ia the rauf. This is a 
fleſhy body, capable of a great number oh motions, 
and 1s ſeated in the cavity of the mouth, between the 


upper and lower jaws. The back: part of the tongue 


is more thick and large than the — part. Anato- 
miſts call it the baſis; it is cloſely connected to the os 
hyoides, to the larynx or top of the windpipe, and the 
pharynx or upper part of the gullet. The tongue is 
connected below by a membranous ligament called the 
bridle, and to the 1 jaw, the os hyoides, the ſty- 
loide proceſſes. of the demporal bones by means of | 
mauleles. : 

The uppet part of, the tongue is divided. into two 
parts, by a line running along the middle of its len 
which is called the linea mediana. The membrane 
which covers the tongue has its ſurface. beſet with ſeve- 
ral eminencies, called the papillæ of the tongue, 
which are ſuppoſed: to be the extremities of the nerves 
of this —— — ſome of them ſeem to he rather 
glandulous than nervous, ſuch as thoſe at the baſis of 
the tongue, which are the largeſt. 

The tongue is chiefly compoſed of very ſoft fleſhy 
fibres, part of which belong to the tongue only, and 
part are a continuation of the muſcless The firſt are 
called the intrihſic. muſcles of the tongue, and conſiſt 
of two plains, which run ſuperficially on the upper 
part of the tongue, whereof the uppermoſt is com- 
poſed of longitudinal fibres, and that underneath it of 
tranſverſe fibres, which in part are intermingled, and 
ſome of their extremities terminate at the edges of the 
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and a part of the brain has been carried away, they 
have no paralytic diſorder in any part of their bodies. 

By the aſſiſtance of the nerves, the impreſſion of 
external objects is tranſmitted to the brain, ariſing 
from a motion excited therein. The nerves may be 
ſhaken or put in motion at their origin, at their extre- 
mities, and in the interjacent parts. When the nerves 
are ſhaken at their origin, by the motion of the animal 
ſpirits, the impreſſion made upon the mind is an idea. 
If it is performed in the middle parts, or in their ex- 
tremities, and the motion is communicated to the 
mind, it is called ſenſation. This ſenſation will be 
either uneaſy or agreeable, according to the degree of 
the- impreſſion made by external objects, that is, as 
they are either flight or violent. For the ſame reaſon 
we are to believe that the impreſſion which cauſes pain 
differs only in degree from that which produces tic- 
kling. | 8 
But it is proper to obſerve, that there are organs 
which receive the impreſſion of certain objects, by 
reaſon of which the mind has a particular ſenſation, 
while the other organs, though ſubject to impreſſions 
from the ſame objects, are not affected thereby. . Theſe 
organs are five; the eye, the ear, the noſe, the tongue, 
and the in. The eye perceives light and colours, the 
ear ſounds, the noſe ſmells, the tongue ſavours or 
taſtes, and the ſkin the different qualities of bodies, 
ſuch as ſmoothneſs, roughneſs and the like. 

Some of the organs require the immediate applica- 
tion of the body thereto, as to the ſkin in feeling, to 
the tongue in taſting ; but to ſee colours, to hear 
ſounds, and to {mell odours, the body itſelf may be 
at a diſtance, though the light, the air, and partifles 
flying off from bodies, immediately affect the eye, 
the ear and the noſe. a | 

In eonſequence of an impreſſion made by any body 
upon an organ, there is a ſenſation excited in the mind; 
and yet we are apt to confound. ſome things N 
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which we-ought to diſtinguiſh : the action of the ob- 
ject, as the pricking of the ſkin with a thorn, the 
| ſhaking of the fibres by that object, the ſenſation, and 
the judgment of the mind, which attributes that ſenſa- 
tion to the part 18 is n though It is certain it 
is in the mind. 

The n of FEELING: are e the nervous popille of the 
kinks: | 

The organ of 148 ring is the roouz. This is a 
fleſhy body, capable of a great number of motions, 
and 1s ſeated in the cavity of the mouth, between the 
upper and lower jaws. The back part of the tongue 
is more thick and large than the fore part. Anato- 
miſts call it the baſis; it is cloſely connected to the os 
hyoides, to the larynx or top of the windpipe, and the 
pharynx or upper part of the gullet. The tongue is 
connected below by a membranous ligament called the 
bridle, and to the lower jaw, the os hyoides, the ſty- 
loide Proceſſes of the pom bones by means of | 
FAIRER: : . 

The upper part of, che tongue is divided into two 
parts, by: a line running along the middle of its len 
which is called the linea mediana. The membrane 
which covers the tongue has its ſurface. beſet with ſeve- 
ral eminencies, called the papilla of the tongue, 
which are ſuppoſed: to be the extremities of the nerves 
of this 2 — ſomèe of them ſeem to he rather 
glandulous than nervous, ſuch as thoſe at the baſis of 
the tongue, which are the largeſt. 

The tongue is chiefly;compolſed of very ſoft fleſhy 
fibres, part of which belong to the tongue only, and 
part are a continuation of the muſcles. The firſt are 
called the intrinſic. muſcles of the tongue, and conſiſt 
of two plains, which run ſuperficially on the upper 
part of the tongue, whereof the uppermoſt is com- 
poſed of longitudinal fibres, and that underneath it of 
tranſverſe fibres, which in part are intermingled, and 
ſome of their extremities terminate at the edges of the 
K 2 tongue, 
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tongue, and others at the point. The fibres of the 
tongue, which are a continuation of the muſcles, are 
of three ſorts; longitudinal, tranſverſe, and vertical. 

When a horſe is bled under the tongue, 'great care 
muſt be taken not to prick the artery, for then it will 
be difficult to ſtop the blood, unleſs the fungus, whoſe 
virtues are fo lately known, or the puff- ball are ap- 
plied to the part. Likewiſe the ſame caution muſt be 
uſed with regard to the bridle. ' The tongue of a horſe 
is likewiſe of great uſe in chewing and allowing the 
aliment. 

Taſting is a ſenſation excited by the different ſavours 
of aliments that are made uſe of: theſe being applied 
to the papillæ of the tongue, their moiſture diſſolves 
the ſalt of the aliments, which affecting the papillæ, 
excite the idea of taſting. This is aſſiſted by the pa- 
pillæ of the palate; for men that have loſt their tongues 
have been capable of taſting. 
The NosE is the organ of SMELLING. The ne 
lined with a membrane called the pituitary. membrane, 
which likewiſe covers the cells of the ethmoide bone, 
the ſpungeous bones or inferior laminæ of the noſe; 
and the internal ſides of the inward ſinuſes of the la- 
chrymal ducts. It is beſet throughout its whole ex- 
tent with glandulous grains, which ſupply it with a 
mucilaginous liquor that always keeps it moiſt. That 
part of this membrane which covers the cells of the 
ethmoide bone receives the fibres or threads of the firſt 
pair of nerves, and ſome branches of the fifth pair. 
Theſe receive the particles of odoriferous bodies, Which 
excite a ſenſation that raiſes in the mind the idea of 
ſmelling. 

The xvE is the organ of sI. It is univerſilly 
known that the eye is ſeated in a cavity of the head, 
called the orbit, whoſe ſhape reſembles that of a cone, 
It is covered before with the eyelids. Theſe are pro- 
Jongations of the ſkin, and have a cartilage which 
runs along their edge, in which the hairs are PROS 
They 
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"They are covered with muſcles which ſerve to put 
them in motion. The angles or corners of the eye 
are the places where the lids unite; the greater of 
which are next the noſe. In the body of the cartilages 
abovementioned lie ſeveral ſebaceous glands, whoſe 
excretory duCts open on the edge of the eyelids. _ 

There are two muſcles belonging to the eyelids; 
that which raiſes the upper called the attollens, and 
the orbicular, which ſerves to ſhut them. The globe 
of the eye is Joined to the eyelids by a thin tranſparent 
membrane called the conjunctive, and vulgarly the 
white of the eye. This membrane is connected by 
one of its extremities to the circumference of the cor- 
nea, and by the other to the edges of the eyelids It 
is likewiſe connected in its middle part to the edges of 
the orbit. It lines the inſide of the eyelids and the an- 
terior part of the coat of the eye, called the opake cor- 
neu, which is covered with Wanne of 25 oat 
Muſcles of the eye. 

On the upper part of che Gebe of the eye, on the 
gde of the leſſer angle, is a conglomerate gland called 
the lachrymal gland, whoſe excretory duct having 
croſſed the conjunctive, diſcharges the lachrymal lymph 
on the globe of the eye, which afterwards runs into the 
two apertures which are the greater angle of the eye, 


on the edge of the eyelids.” Theſe apertures are called 


lachrymal Puna, or points, which anſwer to two ducts 
that unite into one common duct, and this commu- 
nicates with a bag called the lachrymal ſack, ſeated on 
the ſide of the great angle of the eye, in a hollow chan- 
nel on the ſide of the orbit, which is partly hid by 
the tendon of the orbicular muſcle. The lachrymal 
ſack anſwers to a membranous duct called the lachry- 
mal duct, lodged in the as canal, which unloads 

itſelf into the noſe. 
There is a {mall red body in the greater angle of 
the eye, called the lachrymal caruncle, which is glan- 
RFP and ſeeretes a fluid, like that of the — * 
the 
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the edges of the eyclids, This vag formerly, though 
dane called the lachrymal gland. 


The oro of the eye is compoſed of neeabrangs 


and humours. The common membrapes are the chr- 
az the uvea, and the retina: the proper are the aracb- 
noide and the vitreous. The humours Are the N 
the chryſtalline, and the gitreou . 


Ahe cor nea incloſes all the parts. which. kan up the 


glabe of the eye. It is tranſparent before, and opake 
through the reſt of | its extent. The ttanſparent "—Aot 
is called the a cornea 3. and the opake Part 
the elerotic,. A ar; 
The ſecond membrane called the: vhoroide, is pierced 
hefore with a round hole called the pupil, the exterior 
part of which is called the iris. Tbe pupil will con- 
tract in a great light, and dilate in obſcure or datk 


Places, or as objects are near or diſtant, | Theſe ma- 


tions depend on fibres on the internab ſurface of the 
iris, ſome of which are. circular, the others lon 


dipal., Some call this part of the choroide the Lvea, 
and. the: remainder of this membrane the cbaroidt. 


The whitiſh circle which is cloſely connected to the 


Elexotic. on the edge of the tranſparent cornea is 6 

the crlzary ligaments; 1, 1 os to ndols dl 
That part of the 8 comprehended De 
the ciliary ligament and the optio: netye, is compoſed 
of two very fine laminæ, the NEL is {pred 
ovęr with a blackiſn humour- 90 280 03: 10 412 
„ Ihe third membrane is called the. retina. Is lines 
the internal ſurface. of the laſt mentioned membrane, 
and advances as far as the chryſtalline, where it termi- 
Bates. It ſeems to be of a whitiſh» ſubſtance, almoſt 


tranſparent, not much unlike a wet wafer; but wheb- 
waſhed with water it appears to bela ſine web with ats 
veſſels. It is formed by the expanſion of the uptir 
0 12. and is the immediate organ of viſion. 


The humour of the eye are three. The firſt oh 
aquious and lies in the fore part of the eye, N 
| - "the 
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the tranſpanent cornea and the iris, and the ſpace be- 
tween the poſterior part of the iris and ris hu- 
mour. To which places they give the name of cham- 
bers: Thus re: 18 the anterior and the N 
chamber. 1 8415 

The ſecond +" i is called the eine which i is 
ſeated immediately after the aqueous, behind the iris, 


and;over-againſt the pupil. Irs ſhape is lenticular, like 


the eye-glaſs of a {mall teleſcope, and is of a pretty 


firm conſiſtence. Some think it has a particular co- 
vering called the arachnoide, but it is only a continu- 
ation of the membrane of the vitreous humour. 
The third humour is the vitreous, which is hollow 
in the anterior part, in which ĩt receives the poſterior 
convexity of the chryſtalline. The membrane in 
which this humour is contained forms ſeveral 8 be 
ſides a bag for the cryſtalline. 


The eye is not only preſerved from external i injuries 


| by the boney cavity in which it is incloſed, but alſo 


by the eyelids, which by their tendinous cartilages cloſe 
very exactly. The a which conſtantly moiſtens 
the fore part of the eye preſerves the tranſparent cor- 


nea from the impreſſion of the air: which lymph af- 


ter w ards paſſes into the noſe by means of the lachry- 
mal points, and the ducts that anſwer thereto, unleſs 
they are obſtructed, and the lymph runs down the 
cheeks like tears. 

The membranes of the eye ſerve to contain the hu- 
mours, and the humours are of uſe to change the di- 
rection of the rays of light, in ſuch a manner as to 
cauſe them to be reunited on the retina, in order to 
make ſuch impreſſions as are capable to excite that ſen- 
ſation which is called viſion. This reunion of the rays 
of light which proceed from the ſame point of an ob- 
jet. and which is made on the retina, is abſolutely 
neceſſary, otherwiſe viſion would be imperfect, as it 
happens to thoſe whoſe eee is too convex 1 in 
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which caſe the rays Unite: before they: come to che 
retina. 

When the eyes are lat, or are beobtne ſo with age, 
or more properly, if the cryſtalline” has loſt its con- 
vexity, the rays will not unite on the retina, unleſs 
the object is at a diſtance. And when the cryſtalline 
has loſt its tranſparency, as when a cataract is forming 
or formed, they can make no e u on the retina 
ſtrong enough to cauſe viſion. 

The beſt way of examining a horſe's eyes is to take 
notice whether he wrinkles his brow when he is firſt 


brought out of a dark ſtable into a ſtrong light, and 


whether he looks upwards as if to receive more light. 

Theſe, if the pupil is large at the ſame time, are very. 
bad ſigns. For in the dark the pupil ſhould be large, 
and ſwell in the light: and therefore the beſt way will 
be to examine in a ſmall light, and in a a great light, to 
| know if the eyes are good. 

The organ of HEARING is the EAR. The outward 


ear has already been taken notice of. The paſſage or 
conduit of the inward ear is partly cartilaginous or 


griſtly, partly membranous, and partly boney. The 
cartilaginous is a' continuation of the outward ear. 
The membranous is a continuation of the ſkin which 
covers the conduit, and fills up the void ſpaces which 
the other had left. The ſkin is pierced with a great 
number of holes which anſwer to glands under the 
ſkin. Theſe are called ceruminous glands, becauſe they 
ſupply the ear with wax. The boney part is cloſed at 
the extremity by a very fine membrane, called the 
drum, which is placed obliquely; the upper part of 
its circumference being turned outward, and the lower 
inward. The direction of this dir is oblique, for 
it advances from behind forward. 

The barrel or body of the drum is a cavity, whoſe 
ſurface, which is very unequal, is covered with a 
membrane which is a continuation of the pituitary ' of 
the noſe. In this barrel there are two ducts, two aper- 

tures, 
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tures, called windows, four little bones, and a branch 


of the fifth pair of neryves. 

The ducts are the anterior and poſterior: this com- 
municates with the cells of the maſtoide proceſs; the 
anterior has a communication between the barrel and 
the mouth, and is called the tube or trumpet of Eu- 
fachius, becauſe it is very narrow near the box, and 
grows wider till it enters the mouth. This tube is 
doney at the beginning, and the reſt of it is partly 
griſtly and partly membranous. In the barrel of the 
drum, immediately above the tube, is a ſemicanal, 
which lodges in the muſcles of the malleus or hammer. 

The feneftre or windows are either oval or round ; 
and it is by means of theſe two apertures the barrel 


communicates with the labyrinth. 


The kttle bones are, the malleus or hammer, the incus 


or anvil, the apes or ſtirrup, and the orbicular bone. 


The head of the” hammer 'has two eminencies and a 
cavity for its articulation with the body of the anvil, 
The handle of the bammer i is glued to the membrane 
of the drum. ft 
The anvil has a buy ind two oaths: in the body 
are two'cavities and an eminence which ſerve for its 
articulation with' the hammer. The longeſt branch is 
a little crooked, and terminates in a ſuperficial cavity, 
to receive one of the convexities of the orbicular bone, 
while the other convexity of the bone is received into a 
ſuperficial cavity in the head of the ſtirrup. 

The ftirrup has an oval baſe, with two branches 


which unite to form a head. The branches are a little 


hollow on their internal ſurface, like grooves, into 
which a very fine membrane is fixed, which cloſes the 
ſpace between the branches. The baſe of the ſtirrup 
ſhuts the oval window, and the round window is ſhut 
up by a very fine tranſparent membrane. 

There are three muſcles in the barrel of the drum: 
two of which belong to the hammer, and thę third to 
the Arup. There 1 is a little nerve obſervable in the 
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barrel, commonly. called the cord of che barrel: it is 


a branch of the fifth pair, which runs along the inter- 
nal ſurface of the drum, and Fan che doney net 
which incloſes it. | 

The deepeſt part of the W ear is e 1 
che name of the labyrinib. It is compoſed of three 
parts; the cochlea or ſnail, the veſtibulum, and the /e- 


micircular. canals. The cochlea is ſeated; within and 
Without; the ſemicircular canals backward ; and the 


veſtibulum, i in the middle. 


The cochlea conſiſts chiefly of a boney pipe or 4 


duit, which. makes two ſpiral rounds and a half. The 
cavity of this pipe leſſens gradually, and is divided 
throughout its whole extent into two parts, ſuppoſed 
to reſemble flights of ſtairs, by a ſpiral partition, one 


t of which is boney, the other membranous. The 
two flights begin at the veſtibulum, into which the 


ſuperior opens, while the other terminates at the 8 
window. 10 
The veſtibulum is a ſmall covies, incauletly: Want 
It is covered inwardly with a membrane- beſet -with 
many veſſels. - It has ſeven apertures or holes for the 
paſſage of the blood - veſſels and nerves which penetrate 
into this cavity. Five of theſe holes correſpond with 
the ſemicircular canals, the ſixth to the oval WingaWs 
and the ſeventh to the external flight of the cochlea, - 
The ſemicircular canals are diſtinguiſhed into the 
upper, middle, and lower. The upper joins by one 
of its extremities to the lower, inſomuch that theſe 
conduits make but one aperture into the veſtibulum. 
The ſoft part of the ſcventh pair of nerves is diſtri- 
buted i into theſe conduits and the flights of the cochlea. 
HeakinG is a ſenſation excited by ſound, received 
into the ear; and ſounds. are produced by the vibra- 
tions of the air. The ſhape of the external ear favours 


the reception of the air which is put in motion by ſo- 


norous bodies; and its cartilaginous make, ſerves to 


preſerve the ſounds in all their ſtrength. Beſides, the 


* obliquity 
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obliquity of the tube through which the ſounds are re- 
ceived, increaſes their force, by giving them different 
reflections. The earwax ſerves to hinder filth and in- 
ſects from getting into the ear, but when the quantity 
is too great, it is a cauſe of deafneſs. 

When ſounds reach the drum of the ear, it is put in 
motion, and the action of the muſcles of the hammer 
being to keep it more or leſs braced, it is by this means 
accommodated to the degree of ftrengeh of the ſound. 

This membrane of the drum is not abſolutely neceſ- 


ſary for hearing; becauſe ſome periqus can hear better 
through the mouth than by the ear. But yet it is ab- 


ſolutely neceſſary to preſerve the parts contained in the 


barrel of the drum from external bodies, becauſe thoſe 


animals which have the drum broken become deaf ſoon 
after. 


The Euftachian tube ſervey to diſcharge the lymph, 


which proceeds from the glands of the membrane 


which covers the cells of the maiſtode proceſs ; and 
the uſe of the lymph is to ſupple the ſoft parts of the 
drum. This tube alſo ſerves to let out the air con- 
tained in the drum, while the membrane of the drum 
is drawn inward by the action of the internal muſcle of 
the hammer; for as a-loſs of hearing i is the conſequence 
of the obſtruction of the tube, it ves to prove what 
has been juſt aſſerted. 

The little bones contained | in ch drum being ſhaken 
by the ſounds that reach to the membrane of the drum, 
they communicate their motion to the innate air which 
occupies the ſpaces that are left by the ſoft part of the 
auditory nerve, as it runs through the different parts 
of” the labyrinth, communicating its vibrations to 
theſe nervous ramifications, and ſo excites the ſenſa- 
tion of hearing. Some ſuppoſe the innate air receives 
its vibrations from the air contained in the drum, which 
is ſhaken at the ſame time as the little bones; and that 


theſe vibrations are conveyed to the innate air by means 
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Of the nant of the ARrTERIES al Vzins - h 


of a Horse. 


HE arTEeRIES are dls which receive the 
blood from the heart, to diftribute it into all the 
parts of the body; and the vzins are veſſels which 


carry back part of the blood which had been diſtri · 


buted by the arteries to the heart. Theſe veſſels may 
be eaſily known from each other in a living body, for 
the arteries have two motions, which the veins have 
not; in one of which the arteries are dilated, and in 
the other they are contracted: the firſt is called mw 
diaſtole, and the other the /y Role. 

The capacity of the arteries conſtantly diminiſhes as 
they go farther from the heart; whereas the veins in- 
creaſe as they approach nearer this organ. This par- 
ticular diſpoſition as to the capacity of the veſſels, 
which gives them nearly the ſhape of a cone, is very 
advantageous to e the courſe of the blood in the 
arteries; for it is well known that the current of a fluid 
augments when it paſſes from a large canal into one 
that is more narrow. But what is ſaid of the arteries 
only regards their principal trunks; for the branches 
after their diviſion have a cylindric figure, which ren - 
ders the capacities of the veſſels equal in part of their 
extent Theſe are ſubdivided into a vaſt number 


more, which at laſt grow ſo ſmall, as not to be diſco- 


vered by the naked eye. 

There are veſſels which proceed from hence, called 
lymphatic arteries and veins, which admit nothing but 
the watry part of the blood, unleſs in caſe of inflam- 
mations. Theſe lymphatic veſſels ſhould be diſtin- 
guiſhed from thoſe that accompany the conglobate 
Ch, 
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glands, which are perceived in great numbers on the 


urface of the liver in moſt animals. Theſe laſt are 


called valvular ympbatics, on account of the great 


number of valves which they contain. | 


* 


The number of the coats of the blood - veſſels are 
not ſo eaſy to determine as ſome imagine. Some rec- 
kon five, the vaſculous, the cellulous, the tendinous, 
the nuſculous, and the nervous, However, the muſ- 
culous is the moſt conſiderable, and has circular fibres. 
All the arteries begin with two principal trunks, 
one of which proceeds from the right ventricle of the 
heart, and is diſtributed into the lungs: this is called 
the pulmonary artery. The other, called the aorta or 
great artery, ariſes from the left ventricle, and is diſ- 
tributed through all parts of the body, not excepting 
the heart and the lungs. 8 
The heart receives two arteries called the coronary. 
They are diſtributed into the ſubſtance of the heart 
and its auricles. The orifices of theſe veſſels may be 
ſeen in the aorta, over-againſt the ſigmoide valves. 
The aorta then proceeds a little obliquely to the right, 
from whence returning back ward to the left, it forms 
a ſemicircle : from the upper part of which proceed 
three conſiderable branches, which have the name of 
the upper or the aſcending aorta; and the other part 
which runs downward is called the lower or deſcending 
gorta. 
The three branches which compoſe the aſcending 
aorta have particular names : one branch to the right, 
is called the right ſubclavian; that on the left is called 
the left ſubclavian; and the branch in the middle is the 
left carotid; the right carotid proceeds from the ſub- 
clavian on the ſame ſide. | ; 
The ſubclavian arteries go off almoſt tranſverſel 
under the clavicles, whence they are called ſubclavian. 
As they paſs along, they ſend out three principal bran- 
ches; the firſt deſcends inwardly along the ribs near 
the ſternum, and beſtows twigs on the pericardium, 
7 mediaſtinum, 
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mediaſtinum, and intercoſtal muſcles: The vertebral 


or internal cervical enters the holes in the tranſverſe 
proceſſes of the vertebræ of the neck, ſending twigs 
to the adjacent muſcles. This artery, after having 
ſent out branches in its paſſage, at length pierces the 
dura mater, and enters the ſkull through the great 
hole of the occipital bone, and joining with others 


forms the vertebral artery. Then advancing to the 


ſphenoide bone, it unites with a poſterior branch of 
the internal carotid, and is ** in the poſterior lobe of 
the brain. 

The cervical artery 88 into two branches; the 
former of which is diſtributed into the anterior parts 
of the neck, the windpipe, the gullet, and pharynx. 
The other branch goes to the muleles of the neck and 
the adjacent parts. 

The diaphragmatic ſuperior deſcends along the peri- 
cardium, on which it beſtows twigs, and is afterwards 
loſt in the upper part of the midriff. The upper inter- 
coſtal proceeds from the lower part of the ſubclavian, 
and ſends branches along the lower edge of the ribs, 
intercoſtal muſcles, and the pleura. 

The ſubclavian leaving the cheſt, ſends off the Bo- 
racic artery to the fore part of the breaſt; another 
branch runs down the fore leg ; a third to the muſcles 
of the ſhank, and a fourth to the parts beneath it. 

The right carotid proceeds from the ſubclavian, and 


Woe vpward by the ſide of the windpipe, and com- 
to the larynx, divides and ſends one branch into 


the ſkull. The other branch beſtows a twig on the 
larynx, another on the tongue, a third on the jaws, a 
fourth on the occipital muſcles, and a fifth to the ear, 
beſides ſeveral others. 

The lower aorta is properly a continuation of the 
great artery, which deſcends along the back and loins, 
it afterwards divides into two branches called the iliac; 
before which, above the midriff, it ſends forth the 
lower intercoſtals, with the bronchial artery that ac- 
companies 
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companies the branches of the windpipe to the lungs. 

When it is juſt below the midriff, other branches pro- 
ceed from it, namely, the pbrenich arteries, which are 
loſt in the midriff and mediaſtinum, Paſſing ſtill far- 
ther, it beſtows ſeveral branches on the ſtomach and in- 
teſtines; ſuch as the cœliac, the ſplenic, the upper 
meſenteric, and the emulgent; which laſt go to the 
kidneys: and below theſe ariſe, the f. permatic, which 
go to * teſticles. Then the lower meſenteric, which 
with the upper is ſent to the meſentery. 

Then the great artery paſſes to the top of the os * 
crum, where it divides, as; mentioned above, into the 
iliac, which again are-ſubdivided into the external and 
internal. From the latter ariſes a branch which is be- 
ſtowed on the pꝓſoas muſcle, and other muſcles of the 
buttocks. Another, called the | bypograſtic, runs to 
the ſtrait gut, the yard, the matrix, the bladder, the 
proſtrate gland, and to all the parts contained in the 
pelvis. The internal iliac ſends off the epigaſtic, 
which turning forward creep along the rim of the belly, 
where they meet with the mamillary ; another branch 
goes to the genitals of both ſexes, and communicates 
with the-hypogaſtic. 

Afterwards the- iliacs go to the thighs, and as they 
paſs downward, change their name to the crural arte- 
ries, which ſopply the hind legs and feet with many 
conſiderable branches. 

It would be endleſs to deſcribe all the leſſer bran- 
ches, which divide like the boughs of a tree, whence 
they ariſe, and where they are loſt. | And, to ſay the 
truth, it is entirely needleſs to a farrier, becauſe he 
never performs the operations on a horſe, as a furgeon 
may have occaſion to do on a man. For inſtance,” if 
it were neceſſary to amputate a limb, it never would 
be done, becaule a horſe could not ſupport himſelf af- 
terwards, nor perform any buſineſs : or it he could 
make a ſhift to hop about in a miſerable manner, no- 
* would be at the charge of keeping him. I ſhall 
therefore 
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. therefore mention the veins in as curſory a manner a9 
I have done the arteries : rhough ſome, of theſe are 


neceflary to be known, as they frequently come under 


the conſideration of the farrier. 211 
I obſerved before, that the vxixs take up part of the 
blood which was diſtributed throughout the body, to 
be returned back to the heart. They are impercep- 
tible at firſt, but they ſoon unite with each other, and 


form larger branches, which unite more and more, and | 


grow larger as they approach nearer, till the veins be- 
neath the heart form one trunk, which is called the 
vena cava aſcendens. The upper great vein above the 
heart is called the deſcending cava, becauſe it carries the 
blood downwards, as the other does upwards. _ 
- The veins have no apparent motion; but have ſe- 
milunar valves in their cavities z which facilitate the 
motion of the blood towards the heart, In their ra- 


mifications there are generally two veins to one artery, 


and there are likewiſe veins where there are no arteries. 
Their trunks are much the ſame in moſt ſubjects, but 
but their ratnifications differ greatly ; and even thoſe 
on one fide of the body are not always like thoſe on 
the other. j Ut LR 
The pulmonary vein proceeds from the left auricle of 
the heart, and at firſt forms a ſinus; and ſoon after di- 
vides into four, then into innumerable branches, which 
are diſtributed through the lungs. bras * 
Ihe veins in general have the ſame names as the ar- 
teries which they accompany. Thoſe of the brain un- 
load themſelves into the ſinuſes, and theſe again into 
the external jugulars and cervicals: from thence the 
blood goes down to the ſubclavians, which joining to- 
gether make the cava deſcendens. The internal jugu- 
lars are ſeated by the carotid arteries, and receive the 
blood from all the parts which the carotids ſerve, ex- 
cept the poll, part of the face and the «neck, whoſe 
veins enter into the external jugulars. Thefe laſt are 


thoſe large veins which run the length of the whole 


neck, 
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| neck; one on each ſide, near the guller, and are con- 
ſtantly opened in moſt caſes that require bleeding, be- 
cauſe they are the ſafeſt and the largeſt. | 

Two of the cervical veins deſcend through the holes 
of the tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebræ of the neck, 
and two through the great holes of the ſpi ne, and one 
on each ſide the ſpinal marrow. Theſe join at the. 
loweſt part of the' neck, and empty themſelves into 

the ſubclavians, and at the interſtices of the vertebree 
communicate with each other. 

The ſubclavian veins paſs along by the ſubclevien 
arteries,” under the channel bones, and not only re- 
ceive a great part of the blood from the veins of the 
cheſt, but likewiſe from all the veins which run along 
the outward part of the breaſt, legs and feet. The 
plate veins which open into the ſubclavian run along 
the inſide of the fore leg towards the knee. They are 
frequently opened for lameneſs of the breaſt; and on 
other accounts, with ſucceſs. 

Below this are the ſhank veins and the ſhackle veins, 
which communicate with the plate- veins. The ſhank- 
veins run on each ſide of the hollow of the back 
ſinew, between it and the ſhank ; and the ſhackle vein. 

is that branch which runs Aer the back- ſinew, an 
om with the ſhank - vein on each ſide, under 
the place where the horſe is ſhackled. This cannot 
readily be ſeen or felt, but when the horſe is very hot, 
and then one or more branches may be readily ſeen in 3 
the place abovementioned. Sometimes there are va- = 
rices in this vein, and then it is but too evident; for 


0 

© then it is a ſign, of the weakneſs of the limb, and myſt 
7 be removed by manual operation. 

Theſe and the ſhank-veins communicate, with thoſe 


on the coronet and toe. THE of the toe are often 
opened for diſorders of t and thoſe, about the 
coronet 'are frequently cu in this in the cure of th 
quitters, without any bad conſequence. en 
The vena cava aſcendens lies in the lower belly, 
M Q 
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alſo the emulgents from the kidneys, the lumbal and 
ſpermatic veins, the ſacra, the iliacs, and the epigaſtric, 
which are named after the arteries. The farriers have 
particular names for ſome of the veins, as the kidney- 
veins, near the loins, the flank and ſpur-veins, which 
are often wounded with the ſpurs. The liver- veins, 
on the ſide of the lower belly, which are often opened 
for diſeaſes in the bowels. That of the rump, they 
call the zail-vein, which they frequently open, or ſcarify 
the tail, in the ſtaggers and other diſorders of the 
head. 

There is one large vein in the lower belly called the 
vena portæ, whole branches ariſe from all the branches 
of the celiac, and two meſenteric arteries, except 
thoſe branches of the celiac and two meſenteric which 
are beſtowed -on the liver. Theſe being united into 
one trunk, enter the liver, and is there diſtributed 
like an artery, and has its blood collected and brought 
into the cava by the branches of the cava in the liver. 
The vena portz carries blood to the liver inſtead of an 
artery, for the ſeparation of the gall; a flow circula- 
tion in this caſe being neceſſary. 

The thigh-veins and the crural-veins empty the- 
ſelves by entering into the external iliacs and epiga 
ſtrics, as the ſhank-veins in the fore legs communi- 
cate with the ſubclavians. The thigh-vein runs along 
the inſide of the thigh, and may be opened in fevers, 
in lameneſs of the hips, and in diſorders of the loins 
and kidneys. The crural veins lie on each ſide the 
inſtep, and anſwer to the ſhank-veins in the fore-legs. 
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x LANDS are known 


the name of kernels; and are deſigned to ſepa- 
kate ſome fluid from the blood, or to bring that to per- 


tection 


by common LA by 
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the conglobate. Theſe laſt are alſo called Iymphatics. 
Of theſe I ſhall give a particular account, becauſe hor- 
ſes, as well as other animals, are often afflicted with 
diſeaſes of the glands. | 

In order to this, we muſt PO that the blood 
conſiſts of two parts, the red, and the lymphatic, 


commonly called ſerum. Beſides theſe, there are ſe- 


veral other humours blended therein. Theſe different 
humours are ſeparated by particular organs called 


glands; and this ſeparation is called ſecretion. This 


ſuppoſes the blood to be in ſuch a ſound ſtate, as to 


ſupply theſe. humours, and that its fluidity and _ 


greſſive motion ſhould be regular. 

Of the organs called glands there are only two o ſorts, 
the conglomerate, and the conglobate. The uſe of theſe 
laſt is to receive and elaborate the lymph, by attenuat- 
ing its-parts, ſuch as the axillary and inguinary glands. 
Other conglobate glands receive the chyle after the 
digeſtion: of the aliment, beſides the lymph which is- 
carried thereto by the lymphatic veins of the adjacent 
parts: theſe are the glands of the meſente 

The | conglomerate glands are deſigned. to ſeparate 
ſuch humours from the blood as are confounded there- 
with: ſuch as the liver, which ſecretes the bile; the 
parotids, which ſeparate the ſaliva; and the kidneys, 
which ſecrete the urine, Sc. 

The glands are bodies endowed with une veſſels, 
as the ſecretory and excretory ducts; as alſo with 
ner ves, arteries, and veins, as well ſanguinary as lym- 


phatic. But we muſt obſerve that the ſanguinary and 


lymphatic arteries are continued to veſſels of the ſame 
kind. Thus the arteries that carry the blood are con- 
tinued to the ſanguinary veins, and the arteries that 
convey the lymph are continued to the lymphatic veins. 
As alſo that the ſecretory duct takes its riſe at the 
place where the lymphatic artery unites with the vein 
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fection which is called lymph. This gives occaſion to 
divide the glands into two ſorts, the conglomerate, and 
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of the ſame name. And likewiſe that the lymphatic ar- 
tery proceeds from the capillary arteries that carry the 
blood. y 


Ihe ſecretory veſſel which makes up. the greateſt C 
part of the body of the gland is lined with a kind of * 
down, which is of different colours, according to the is 
nature of the fluid which is ſeparated by the gland. b 
Now ſuppoſe, this down is originally imbued with the h 
ſame fluid that the gland ſecretes, we may then ſup- ul 
poſe it. will let nothing paſs through but what is of the 2 
ſame nature; like a ſheet of cap-paper, which being m 
dipt in oil or water, will let nothing paſs through but th 
a fluid of the ſame kind into which it was dipt. Or ot 
as. a bit of cloth ſaturated with oil, being plunged in of 
a veſſel wherein there is oil and water, will let n tri 
thing paſs through / it but oil. eee S323 ih 

In conſequence of this, if we conceive the blood to in 
contain the different humours which are to be ſecreted Un! 
by the glands, and which being carried to the organ tn 
by the ſanguinary artery ; it will ſupply the lymphatic the 
artery, continued thereto, with a part of the lymph ita 


which it contains, which abounding with the different 
fluids to be ſeparated therefrom, will ſuffer the fluid to 
eſcape, which is analogous to that where with the down 
was imbued ; while the other humours, which have 
po relation thereto, will follow the courſe of the lym- 
phatic veſſel, which will again unload itſelf into the 
maſs of blood, and with it be tranſmitted to the gland 
deſigned to ſeparate another fluid. 
. The fluid which is introduced into the fecretory 
veſſel, continuing to paſs through its different rami- 
fications, will at length reach the excretory duct, and 
then it will depoſit the liquor which is contained in 
reſervoirs formed like veſicles, as is obſervable in the 
glands of the ſtomach, the guts, &c. 5 | 
The fluids ſeparated by the conglomerate glands 
are of three kinds; the firſt are called recrements; 
ſuch are thoſe that, being once ſeparated from 15 
ä Mals 
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maſs of blood, mix with it again for different vſes 
as the unctuous juice contained in the cells of the mar: 
row, the fluid of the pericardium, that of the ventri- 
cles of the brain, cerebellum, Sec. 

__ The fecond ſort are the excrementitious fluids; that 
is, fuch as being once ſeparated from the maſs of 
blood, never return into it again; or if it ſhould ſo 
happen, would prove prejudicial to the animal: as the 
urine, ſweat, and the matter of inſenſible perſpiration. 
The third kind are ſuch fluids as are in part recre- 
mental, and in part excremental: that is, a part of 
theſe fluids enter into the maſs of blood, while the 
other part never does, but is thrown out of the road 
of cireulation. Such are the ſaliva, the bile, the gaſ- 
tric juices, as alſo the inteſtinal and pancreatic juices. 

The firſt and moſt conſiderable conglomerate gland 
in the whole body, is that which is contained in the 
inner part of the ſkull; and is the brain, the cerebel- 
lum, and the medulla oblongata. We may alſo reckon 
the choroide plexus, and that which is called the pitu- 
itary gland. This feparates the animal ſpirits 
The principal in the face is the-/achrymal gland; 
and thoſe which compoſe in part the lachrymal caruncle, 
as alſo thoſe which are placed on the edge of the eyes 
lids, called the ciliary glands. The pituitary. mem- 
brane of the noſe is beſet with a great number of 
glands, to fecrete the mucus. The glands whoſe ex- 
cretory ducts empty themſelves in the mouth, are in 
great number; as the parotid and maxillary glands, 
the ſublingual, the buccal, the palatine, the almonds, 
the ſmall glands on the ſurface of the uvula, and thoſe 
of the pharynx. Theſe ſeparate the ſaliva and other 
fluids, to mix with the aliment, and to render ſwallow- 
ing eaſy. The gland under the tongue, called the 
ſublingual, is the ſeat of the ſtrangles in young horſes. 

The ears have the ceruminous glands which ſupply 
them with wax, and ſome ſmall ones in the barrel of 
the drum, and in the euſtachian tube. 'The-cheſt has 
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the feweſt conglomerate glands, among which ſome 
reckon the thymus, and the ſmall glands ſuppoſed to 
be contained in the pleura. The bronchial glands'ſe- 
crete a lymphatic fluid into the cavity of the bronchia, 
and the tracheal into the windpipe. Add to theſe, 
thoſe on the inſide of the larynx, and thoſe Pn on 
the convex part of the epiglottis. 

The lower belly has a greater number of conglo- 
merate . glands than any other part; for beſides thoſe 
of the peritonzum, there is the pancreas, which ſe- 
parates the pancreatic juice, the liver:which ſecretes 
the gall, the kidneys which ſeparates the urine : as 
alſo. the glands of the ſtomach and inteſtines, the cap- 
ſulæ attrabiliariæ, the proſtrate gland, and the glands 
in the ſpungeous web of the — Add to theſe 
the glands on the inſide of the bladder, which ſeparate 
a fluid to guard it againſt the ſharpneſs of the urine. 

There are alſo glands in the matrix and vagina of 
mares, and the glandulou bodies which ſurround, the 
urethra. 

To all theſe we may add the Fey rand glands 
which ſupply the joints with a fluid to render them 
ſupple, to which che name of r is pere 

ven. 

1 As to the conglobate. glands, hands is none e obſervable 
in the ſkull, unleſs you will give that name to ſome. 
glandulous grains which are placed along the ſuperior 
longitudinal finus. There is a conglobate gland which 
touches the parotid, and another on the baſis of the 
lower jaw, This has given room for ſome to divide 
the maxillary and parotid glands into conglobate and 
conglomerate. _. There are likewiſe conglobate glands 
which accompany the internal jugular veins, and others 
that are placed on the poſterior part of the neck, ſome 
near, and ſome farther off the occipital bone. x 

In the cheſt. there are the Jorkal, which are two, 
connected to the gullet. There are alſo glandulous 
grains of the ſame kind at the baſis of the heart. - 
| n 
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In the lower belly there are the gaſtric, which are 
ſeated on the upper orifice of the ſtomach. The hepa- 
tic, which are placed near the entrance of the vena 
portæ, under the hollow part of the liver, and others 
near the biliary duct. The ſplenic lie on the internal 
ſurface of the ſpleen, and the epiploic om the upper 


part of the caul. Some lie near the reſervoir of the 


chyle; and the meſenteric all over the whole length of 
the meſentery. The iliac touch the veſſels of the ſame 
name; and others are ſeated on the internal ſurface of 
the os ſacrum. | | - 3 

The three axillary glands lie under the armpits; 
there are likewiſe ſeveral in the groins, but not ſo large 
in horſes as in men. Laſtly, there is one remarkable 
in the middle of the thigh, commonly called the pope's 


e. | 
| Beſides the lymphatic veſſels, formerly mentioned, 
there is another kind, called the valvular lymphatics, 
on account of the great number of valves contained 
therein, and which may be known. on the outſide by 
the number of knots to be ſeen thereon. Theſe veſ- 
ſels may be diſcovered on the ſurface of the viſcera, 
and more particularly the liver, where they form' a 
kind of net-work. They likewiſe attend the 
part of the veins, as well as the conglobate glands in 
which theſe veſſels ſeem to terminate. Then other 
branches proceed from hence, generally larger than 
the former, which paſs on to the next conglobate 
glands. 8 | 

The veſſels are tranſparent, becauſe they conſiſt only 
of a thin membrane, through which a clear fluid may 
be perceived, called lymph. They diſcharge this into 
the receptacle of the chyle, the thoracic duct, and 
ſome of the veins which they accompany. This 
lymph is taken up again by theſe veſſels in all parts of 
the body, and ought to be looked upon as the remain- 
der of that which bas been employed in nouriſhment. 
It ſerves to dilute the chyle, and to ſupply it with 
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| that contribute to nouriſhment. We are not ſuf- 
ficiently acquainted with the origin of -theſe veſſels, 
nor their diſtribution through the body, ſo as to give 
an exact deſcription of them. In genera] they may be 
looked upon as veins which carry a fluid from the cir- 
eumference of the body to the centre, to which the 
valves contained therein greatly TOO. | 


X KORN NN 0 KN e 
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ENTLEMEN who cantake their time in go- 
ing a journey, ſhould ride but a ſhort ſtage the 
firſt day, a longer the ſecond, and a longer till. the 
third. When the journey is very long, it will be pro- 
per to reſt the fourth day, that the horſe may have 
time to recover his ſpirits and vigour; after Which he 
will purſue the j journey with eaſe. Some are ready to 
think that this is entirely needleſs, and that they have 
notlling to do but to puſh forward; but they are often 
deceived, for we have ſeen many chat were obliged to 
leave their horſes: behind them, and to hire freſn ones. 
Thoſe that travel in hot weather, which always cau- 
ſes the horſes to perſpire greatly, ſhould let them drink 
a little now and then, to ſupply the loſs of the fluids, 
but never much at a time. This method would like- 
wiſe cool his mouth, and refreſh his ſpirits. But 
when you come within a mile and a half or two miles 
of the place you intend to bait at, whether at noon or 
at night, let him drink a little; after this ride him 
gen tly, and yet ſo as to warm the water in his belly; 
t not hard, for this is dangerous, and may render 
him purſy. This precaution is neceſſary ; for when a 
horſe has his belly full of cold water, there may be 
danger of a coagulation of the blood in the ſtomach 
and lungs, which may produce inflammations of very 
dangerous conſequence, However, the -nearer you 
come 
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wiſe the horſe muſt be led about, that he may cool by 
degrees. | 


take his bridle off directly, but ſtay till he has reco- 


bed in every part, till he is quite cool, letting the ſad · 
dle remain as before all the time. If there is no op- 
portunity of watering your horſe on the road, as 
abovementioned, don't give him water at the inn while 
he is hot, nor let him be rode into the water to waſh 
or cool him, for this may cauſe the blood to ſtagnate 
in his limbs, and bring on diſorders in his legs very 
hard to remove. Not that you need be cautious in hot 
weather to avoid every lake or puddle, if any; for 
ſuch a tranſient paſlage through them may refreſh the 
* and cool his feet, but can do him no manner of 
arm. 
Having taken care that every thing is done as above 
directed, it will be proper to let his water be luke- 
warm, for fear of conſequences. What has been ſaid 
about water may in ſome meaſure be applied to his 
food; for while a horſe continues hot, the blood-yeſ- 
ſels of his ſtomach are diſtended, and it would be im- 
proper to feed him while he continues in that condition, 
Some horſes, indeed, have no appetite till the circu- 
lation of the blood is moderate, and till they are a 
little recovered from their fatigue; but this is not al- 
ways the caſe. The horſe at firſt may have a little hay 
given him by handfuls, till he is quite cool, and then 
the uſual quantity.of water and meat. But it he is to 
travel farther the ſame day, the feed ſhould be but 
ſmall, and at night he may have a full feed, that is 
half a peck of oats with a few beans, given him at 
twice. Remember likewiſe, that it will be proper ta 
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come to the inn the ſlacker ſhould be your pace: other- - 


If the weather will not permit this, and there is a 
neceſſity of putting him directly into the ſtable, don't 


vered his breath. Then looſen his girts, take off the 
crupper, and put ſtraw between the pannels of the 
ſaddle and his back. This done, let him be well rub- 


| 
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throw a covering over the horſe when he comes into 
the ſtable, eſpecially if he has been uſed to be clothed. 
Let care be taken that all the old hay be taken out 
of the rack, and freſh put in; and if the roads are 
duſty, it will be proper firſt to give him a little bran 
to cleanſe his mouth and tongue. He ſhould always 
have his water before his feed, for this has been found 
to be moſt wholeſome both by reaſon and experience. 
Every one knows the neceſſity of littering a horſe well, 
for it is not only refreſhing, but ſerves to keep their 
feet in a proper temperature. | 

When you are on the road, and the horſe ſeems to 
want to ſtop in order to ſtale, you muſt not prevent, 
but rather encourage him; and this will make him 
travel with greater eaſe and pleaſure. 

When the girts are looſened, it will not be improper 
to look under the ſaddle, on each ſide, to look if there 
is any hurt; and if there is, the ſaddle ſhould be ſo 
ftuffed as to prevent its preſſing on the ſore part. Like- 
wiſe on the road, if your own weight, or otherwiſe, 
cauſe the ſaddle to ſink down upon the withers or back- 
bone, you ſhould get it ſtuffed at the firſt convenient - 
place you come at. 

When you come to the inn, it will be proper to 
have the horſc's feet examined, to ſee if his ſhoes are 
all right, or whether there is any gravel between them 
and the foot, or whether any thing is ſticking in the 
fole, which muſt be taken out. If a horſe's back 
ſhould be ſwelled under the ſaddle, the beſt way will 
be to fill a thin bag with hot horſe- dung, and tie it on 
his back all night. | ; | 

It ſometimes happens that a horſe*s back is raw, or 
that the ſwelling and inflammation has ſmall holes or 
wounds therein, which ſome call the warbles. In this 
caſe bathe the part with equal quantities of ſpirits of 
wine and tincture of myrrh and aloes, with a little 
ſpirit of turpentine. Or, which is better, with Friers 
balſam, But as this is dear, being generally ſold for a 
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ſhilling an ounce, I ſhall ſhow how to make it, and 
then you may be more free in uſing it. 

Take of balſam of Tolu an ounce, benjamin and FOR 
of each three ounces, of myrrh an ounce, aloes and oli- 
 banum of each half an ounce; powder theſe ingredients 
as fine as you can, and then put them into a ſtone- bottle; 
then pour three pints of rectiſied ſpirits of wine over them, 
and ſhake them well together. In the midſt of ſummer 
ſet the bottle in the ſun for a week or ten days; at other 
times by the fire, till the gums are near Alva. and 
then it will be fit for uſe. 

This 1s of {ingular ſervice to-cure ſores, wounds, 
and bruiſes in men as well as in horſes; and a vial of 
it is very proper to be taken on a journey; for, from 
twenty to ſixty drops may be taken on a lump of ſu- 
gar, or in a glaſs of wine, in coughs, colds, cholicks, 
and many other diſorders. Nothing can be better 
than this when a horſe's. foot is hurt by any rough or 
ſharp thing upon the road or otherwiſe, 

You may apply it to the foot by making it warm, 
dipping lint therein, and then applying it to the part 
when it is cleared of the gravel, thorns, I and re- 
new it as it grows dry. 

When a horſe is very much fatigued or ed after a 
journey, it will be proper to take two heel- nails out of 
each foot before, to bleed him in the neck, and inſtead 
of oats to give him bran a little moiſtened, for ten or 
twelve days. Likewiſe {tuff the feet with cow- dung 
and horſe- dung mixed together with chamber; lye, to 
prevent their ſwelling, which may ſometimes happen 
after a tedious } Journey. | 
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prevent diſeaſes. 


EFORE ve come to ſhow how horſes ought 


to be treated to preſerve them in health, it will 
N 2 ; be 
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be neceſſary to ſhow when they are ſo. That horſe 
may be ſaid to be ſo, who is well in fleſh, that has a 
ſmooth gloſſy coat, that is lively and briſk, perform- 
ing his buſineſs well without being diſpirited, that 
feeds clean, without having a languid or voracious 
appetite, eating and drinking moderately, never re- 
fuſing his meat or labour. When a horſe has all theſe 
qualities, our ſtudy muſt be how to preſerve him in 
this condition, not by medicines which are. now uſeleſs, 
but by proper care and due management. . 
When a horſe eats either too little or too much, it 

is by no means conſiſtent with health; for if he eats 
too little he will be always low, diſpirited, and inca- 
pable of performing his neceſſary labour. And if he 
has a ravenous appetite, he is generally of a lax habit 
of body, and dungs more frequently than one whoſe 
fibres are ſtrong. Therefore it is an abſurd opinion to 
ſuppoſe, that when a horſe eats a great deal, he will 
be the better able to do a great deal of work. Beſides, 
theſe ſort of horſes have ſeldom or never a good di- 
peſtion, which will appear from their excrements be- 
ing crude, and bringing away the nutritive part of the 
food, which ſhould have been retained in the body, 
and from whence ſtrength proceeds. Such horſes as 
theſe are frequently dunging upon the road, and never 
perform a journey to the ſatisfaction of the rider. One 
way to remedy this evil, is to put his hay into ſuch a 
rack or cratch, that he can draw but little out of it at 
a time, and to mix chopt wheat-ſtraw with his oats, 
to make him chew them ſufficiently, and to prevent 
his ſwallowing them too faſt. | p 
Hay and graſs alone are but Jow feeding, and a 
horſe that has nothing elſe will ſoon loſe his fleſh, if he 
is uſed as a working horſe. However, there is a great 
deal of difference in the goodneſs of hay, and ſome 
ſort of land will never produce any that is fit for a va» 
Juable horſe. In rainy ſeaſons when the graſs is cut 
down, it is ſo ſoaked with water before it is got * 
that 
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that the virtue of the hay is, as it were, waſhed out, 
and nothing remains but inſipid ſtuff, which is not 
unlike the leaves of tea after the virtue has been drain- 
ed out by hot water. Likewiſe when hay is made in 
hot ſun-ſhine weather, a great many of the ſpirituous 
volatile particles fly off, and with them the fineſt part 
of the nouriſhment. But this is often unavoidable, and 
yet it is infinitely better than the former, That hay is 
beſt, which is made in dry, cloudy weather, for then it 
will remain juicy, and contain all its virtues. Thus 
thoſe herbs that are gathered for the uſe of medicine 
are directed to be dried in a ſhady place, where no wet 
can come to ſpoil them. 

When you come to examine the goodneſs of hay, 
you ſhould always chooſe that which is hard, of a paliſh 
green, that has a quick, lively, agreeable ſmell, and is 
fulleſt of flowers. For that which is muſty, damp, 
ſoft, or without ſmell, is not fit for uſe, Hay, after it 
is got in, undergoes a kind of fermentation, with heat, 
which ennobles its juices, and makes them more ſpi- 
- rituous and proper for nouriſhment in the ſame man- 
ner as apples; for there is a very remarkable difference 
between the taſte of thoſe that are juſt gathered off the 
tree, and thoſe that have lain ſome time; for a kind 
of vinous ſmell and taſte is obſervable in theſe laſt. 
For this reaſon, new hay, that is, before it has ſweated, 
as they call it, is never fit for any but labouring horſes. 
This fermentation of the hay is the occaſion of its firing 
when it is ſtacked before it is ſufficiently dry; for the 
moiſture contained therein concentrates the heat, and 
keeping within the body of the ſtack, attracts the elec- 
trical fire, and ſo ſets it a burning. 

The hay that is preſerved after part of it is burnt, is 
very good fodder for horſes, by way of change, except 
that part of it that has ſuffered too much ; and there 
are ſome ſickly horſes that will prefer this to any other, 
which they may be allowed without detriment: how- 
ever it will not be proper to give it for a — 
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The time when new hay becomes fit for uſe is gen 
about Chriſtmas 3 but this is beſt known by its ſmell, 
for when it has been kept long enough, the ſmelt is 
pleaſant, whereas before, it was deadiſhor faint: though 
ſome will not ſuffer it to be uſed till the ſucceeca ig 
ſpring; but in this caſe the noſe is the beſt director. 

 Clover-graſs is by ſome thought to make the beſt 
hay, whence comes the proverb, to live in clover; but 
this is a miſtake ;- for if a horſe feeds conſtantly upon 
it, it will produce various diforders, particularly the 
cholick. It is much more wholeſome when a little of 
it is mixt with other hay, particularly rye-graſs. And 
now I am ſpeaking of this, it will not be improper to 
obſerve that the time of uſing rye-grals hay is a little 
on this ſide Michaelmas, for then it is tolerably hard 
and dry; and after that, when the weather becomes 
damp, it will imbibe the moiſture of the air, and fo 
become unwholeſome. For the fame reaſon, all forts 
of hay ſhould be freſh from the ſtack, becauſe the wea- 
ther in winter-time will, in ſome degree, affect it in 
the ſame manner, and render it not ſo proper to feed a 
horſe with. Hence likewiſe we perceive the cauſe why 
ſoft hay is not ſo wholeſome as the hard, as it imbibes 
the moiſture of the air more ſpeedily, and is, on that 
account, more likely to ſpoil and rot. 

In general, ſhort hay is better than that which is 
long and rank, for the laſt is more duſty, and ſhould 
always be well ſhook before it is uſed. But there needs 
no ſuch precaution with regard to ſhort hay, or rather 
it ſhould always be omitted, for as it is commonly full 
of ſeed, it would be ſhook out, and with it a uſeful 

art of the nouriſhment. For horſes are fond of the 
bred, and will lick it up when it falls into the manger, 
even before they begin to eat the hay; which is a cer- 
tain proof of its utility, if you will allow horſes to 
know what is moſt fit for their own health. And that 
this may be granted, is pretty certain. becauſe there 
are no animals that care to be fed with incongruous 

| | aliments, 
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aliments, unleſs driven to it by neceſſity. And there 
is no doubt to be made, but that nature is a much bet- 
ter teacher than any man can be, and knows what kind 
of aliment, and ſometimes remedies are moſt proper, 
much better than we with all our boaſted knowledge. 
Elſe whence comes it to paſs, that dogs, by a kind of 
inſtinct, always have recourſe to a particular kind of 
graſs, which on that account we diſtinguiſn by the 
name of dog-graſs. As for what is ſaid of its tic- 
kling their throats, and ſo makes them vomit, is con- 
trary to experience. | 

That hay which ſtands long on the ground in wet 
weather, while the farmer waits for a dry ſeaſon, is 
commonly rotten at the root, and when it is made be- 
comes full of duſt. This ſhould never be made uſe of 
when there is any better to be got; but when you are 
obliged to uſe it through neceſſity, be ſure to ſhake the 
duſt well out of it, and then it will not have thoſe bad 
effects as will certainly follow without this precaution, 

Some affirm a horſe will eat more bad hay than 
good, becauſe it yields little nouriſhment, for then he 
will endeavour to ſupply in quantity what it wants in 
quality. However this is certain, that when a horſe is 
kept upon bad hay only, let him eat what quantity he 
will, he will ſoon become low, difpirited, and poor; 
for his blood being impoveriſhed, and perhaps viſcid, 
all the wheels of nature will ſoon be clog'd, and then it 
will be no wonder that low, chronic diſeafes ſhould en- 
tue. | 

The other part of a horſe's diet is various in diffe- 
rent countries, and yet we can perceive no particular 
effects from their different kind of food; for horſes in 
Spain, where they feed with barley, have as much 
mettle as in other places. Cuſtom has a wonderful 
influence over the feeding of animals in general, other- 
wiſe it would be abſurd-to imagine, that cows could 
be brought to live on putrified fiſh; and yet they have 
little elſe in the ſouth parts of Perſia, and near the 
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gulph of Arabia, where they bury fiſh in the ground 


till it is rotten, and then mix it with water, and give 


it to their cattle, who ſwallow it up very greedily. It 
is the ſame among mankind, for though they gene- 


rally agree in the uſe of bread, it is made with diffe- 


rent ſorts of corn; and all over the eaſtern countries 


they ſubſtitute boiled rice in its room. There is no 


nation except the Tartars, who uſe no bread, nor any 
thing that ſerves for. the ſame purpoſe. 


It is the cuſtom with us in England to feed our 


horſes with oats, which are not ſo heating as wheat, 
nor ſo cooling as barley. Horſes in general are fond 


of them, though they have been uſed to barley or 
other grain, In many countries they make them into 


bread or cakes, and almoſt live upon them, particu- 


larly in Scotland, and the northern parts of England; 


which ſhows they have no bad qualities; for the people 


there are as ſtrong and robuſt as in other parts of the 


world. But if they are given to horſes with too free 


a hand, theſe are ſuppoſed to heat overmuch: but 
however this be, we are ſure that it will cauſe them to 


neglect their hay. But though oats are never ſo cheap, 
it is a bad practice, unleſs the horſe has a great deal of 


exerciſe, for otherwiſe he will be apt to fall into fevers, 
or breed ſurfeits, | 
The beſt oats are heavy, with a thin ſhell, and 
which rattle when they are poured into the meaſure, 
The northern countries. where the ground is cold and 
mooriſh, produce the, beſt oats, and large quantities 
are ſent from thence to London, ſufficient to ſupply all 


the parts round about it. Sometimes when the paſ- 
ſage is long, they are apt to grow muſty, by being 


kept ſo long in the hold of a ſhip. But if they are 
ſpread about on a deal-floor, and often turned, they 
will come to themſelves, and recover their ſweetneſs. 
And yet fine delicate horſes ſhould be fed with the 
freſheſt and neweſt oats, for theſe are found by expe- 
rience to agree beſt with the conſtitutions. Let the 


colour 
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colour of oats be what they will, if they are ſweet, 
firm, and hard, we may depend upon their being 
good, and then we need not trouble our heads about 
their aſpect. However, if they happen to be huſky, 
if we increaſe the allowance, they will anſwer the ſame 
ends as if they were otherwiſe; for ſome country far- 
mers are lo ſparing, that they will feed their horſes 
with huſks only. 

The common opinion, that plentiful feeding with 
oats makes a horſe hot is very abſurd, for if they ren- 
dered a horſe hot, he would conſequently be more 
fond of drinking: but we find by experience, that he 
wants leſs water with oats than with hay. 

Other kinds of corn would agree very well with 
horſes, if they were accuſtomed to eat it, but without 
that, it has unexpected effects. Thus wheat, as well 
as barley, will purge horſes when it is given to them 
at firſt, and yet when they are a little uſed to it, no 
ſuch conſequence will atrend it. However, -wheat is 
too chargeable a diet to be given conſtantly to horſes ; 
and yet it will not be amiſs to mix a little with the 
oats of running horſes, hunters, or the like. And as 
change of diet, as well as exerciſe, has a tendency to 
keep horſes in health, they may ſometimes be allowed 
a little barley or malt mixt with their oats and beans, 

Beans are another part of a horſe's diet, and ma 
very properly be allowed him in ſome caſes, eſpecially 
when they are upon the road, or when it is their buſi- 
neſs to draw in a coach or cart. They yield very 
ſtrong nouriſhment, and may be very properly mixt 
with bran or chaff. If you can have them ſplit, it 
will be beſt, for then there will be no danger from the 
red bug that is ſaid to breed among them. Peas dit- 
fer little from beans, but they are ſeldom given to 
horſes on account of their price. In ſome places, as in 
Scotland, they give their horſes chopr ſtraw; in others 
peaſe-ſtraw, or peaſe-haulm; and in others again, a 
great deal of bran, But 1 laſt is the propereſt * 
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for ſick horſes, when ſcalded. But if too much of ir 
be given to ſound horſes, it renders them weak, and 


brings them low. Though when it is new and ſweet 


it is beſt, and when old and muſty very pernicious. 


The proper allowance for horſes in a day is very 


different, for fome require more, ſome leſs. Eight 
quarterns or quarts in a day of oats, with one of 
beans, is as much as any horfe needs to have when he 
labours, and thoſe that do but little work ſhould have 
three or four quarterns. 

When horfts are turned out to graſs, and kept in 
the fields, they are always the freeſt from diſeaſes, 
though not fitteſt for labour; and therefore when they 
are taken from thence for hunting, or for labour, they 
ſhould have a feed or two of corn; and if they are al- 
lowed it at other times, they will perform their buſi- 
neſs better. When graſs is ſcarce, or the weather is 
bad, they ſhould always have hay to go to, and a 
place for ſhelter, eſpecially if they are kept out in the 
winter, when there is little occaſion to uſe them. 

The goodneſs of graſs ſhould always be principally 
conſidered. That graſs is always beſt that is ſhort, 
thick, and that grows on dry, fertile ground, that 
wants little or no dunging, and that has been uſed for 
paſture only a conſiderable time. Meadows that have 
been often mowed, are not fo fit for horſes as commons 
or parks, unleſs they are well manured, and then 


fowed with clover. Long, rank, ſour graſs is by no 


means a good paſture; for though the hay that is got 
from thence be pretty good, it is owing to the fer- 
mentation or ſweating, as it is commonly called, 
bs exhales the juices, and makes them more fit for 
aſe. 

The place where a horſe is to ran, ſhould always be 
at a diftance from great towns if poſſible, for where 
there is plenty of manure, and the grounds are much 
dunged, they are never ſo fit for ule, as when. nature 
alone plays her part without the aſſiſtance of art. For 


though 
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chough a horſe in ſuch places may do pretty well in the 
ſpring, when he can pick and chooſe what he likes, yet 
afterwards, when he muſt eat what there is, or none, 
he generally declines, and grows pot-bellied. This 
obſervation upon graſs is of more conſequence than 
many are aware of. 
believe that almoſt every one has obſerved, that 
clay will retain water longer than any other kind of 
ſoil; and for this reaſon, ponds that will not keep wa- 
ter are often covered with clay at the bottom, to pre- 
vent the water from ſinking into the earth. Hence it 
appears why clayiſh ground in the winter time, or in 
rainy ſeaſons, muſt be more wet, flabby, and damp 
than others : therefore all ſuch grounds are unfit for 
pane unleſs in dry ſeaſons, and they generally do 
orſes more harm than any other whatever. And it 
has been found by experience, that horſes that have 
been taken in a-nights, which one would think might 


prevent any bad effects, have been thrown into vari- 


ous diſorders. | 

There are no horſes that feel the good effects of graſs 
more than the broken winded ; for this generally keeps 
their bodies open, and by that means prevents a full 
belly from hindering the playing of the lungs; whereas 
hay paſſing off more ſlowly ſtuffs them up,. and muſt 
needs hurt their wind in proportion, as it renders them 
more coſtive, And to ſay the truth, graſs, in the 
ſpring, is an excellent remedy for many diſeaſes; be- 
cauſe it renders the blood and Juices fluid, and opens 
thoſe obſtructions, and diſſolves thoſe concretions which 
had been contracted in the winter by hard, dry food, 
and want of exerciſe. Beſides, it is a kind of natural 
purge, and carries off thoſe impurities which have been 
diſſolved by this diet, and made ready for excretion. 

But if ſpring-graſs is not found ſufficient for theſe 
purpoſes, then recourſe muſt be had to the ſalt mar- 
ſhes; for theſe being impregnated with ſalts, eſpeci- 
ally when they are overflowed by the high Fring ue. 
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that happen in the latter end of February or beginning 
of March, and likewiſe in October, at which times 
they are always higheſt, becauſe the ſun and moon then 
act jointly upon the water. Theſe ſalts adhering to, 


and being ſwallowed by the graſs, have much the fame 


effect upon horſes as ſea-water has; for in both they 
operate by ſtool and urine: and therefore they will prove 
an excellent remedy in moſt tedious diſeaſes, Belides, 
the water that ſuch horſes are obliged to drink ĩs always 
brackiſh, ſo a horſe that continues there long, may be 
faid to be under a courſe of ſea-water, If we were to 
judge by reaſon only, we might be apt to conclude, 
that keeping horſes for any conſiderable time in ſalt 
marſhes would be very injurious; but experience ſhows 
the contrary, for when they have been kept there all 
the year, they are generally in better liking, and have 
firmer fleſh, than thoſe that have ſeemingly a better 
paſture, nor is there any occaſion for dry fodder, but 
when the ground is covered with ſnow. _ 


When horſes ſtand long in the houſe, as I obſerved 


before, no certain general rule can be laid down, as to 
the quantity of food: and therefore the conſtitution of 
the horſe ought to be conſidered, for ſome horſes have 
a much better appetite than others, and therefore may 
be more indulged that way. When they have a vora- 
cious appetite, and at the ſame time cannot digeſt all 
they eat, but become purſy, and begin to ſhew ſymp- 
toms of any diſeaſe, they muſt be abridged in their al- 
lowance, and as was ſaid before, their oats ſhould be 
mixt with chopt wheat ſtraw, that they may chew 
them the better, which cauſes a better digeſtion as the 

aliment paſſes through the ſtomach and inteſtines. 
When horſes ſtand long in the ſtable without exer- 
ciſe, they always require a leſs quantity of aliment, for 
they ſhould always be fed in proportion to the labour 
that they undergo. And therefore horſes that are kept 
much on the road, that are often rid a-hunting, or that 
| are 
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are 2 daily with a coach or cart, ſhould always be 
well fe 

Some horſes pull, out the hay Go under 
their feet, and, as it were, pick and chooſe what they 
like beſt. This is lookt upon by ſome as a ſign of a 
bad horſe, but experience has ſhown the contrary, and 
that they are ſometimes as good as any others. How- 
ever the allowance of corn may be abridged, and then 
perhaps the hay may go down the better. 

Some horſes are never eaſy. when they ſtand before 
an empty rack, eſpecially thoſe that are very young, 
but wil always be: reſtleſs, ſtamping or kicking, or 
biting the manger. ,. And if they are ſuffered to be con- 
ſtantly nibbling in this manner, they will at length turn 
crib-biters, which is a very bad quality, The beſt 
way to remedy this is by 13 ed a little good clean 
ſtraw before them, and this will keep them from worſe 
employment, by finding them ſomething to do, with- 
out any bad conſequences. 

EXERCISE is a principal means of keeping a horſe 
in health; for even thoſe that are but meanly ſkilled 
in the theory of medicine muſt know. that the motion 
and 1 of the body promotes perſpiration, and 
that a free perſpiration is neceſſary to health; becauſe 
when the perſpirable matter flies off through the ſkin 
in a due quantity, it is greater than all the reſt of the 
ſecretions. Now as perſpiration depends on the circu- 
lation of the blood, when this is either too quick or 
ſlow, that ſalutary evacuation is either increaſed or di- 
miniſhed; for as it paſſes off through the pores of the 
ſkin, ch. greater the afflux of the fluids is to this part, 
the greater plenty of this perſpirable matter will be ſe- 
creted; and the more languid the motion of the blood 
is, the leſs will be the ſupply of the particles to be car- 
ried off. 

By motion and exerciſe the muſcular fibres are con- 
tracted, whence the blood flows with a quicker mo- 
tion and a greater force through the veſſels F the 

cart, 
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heart, by which means they will be more expanded, 


and this expanſion will be followed by a greater con- 
traction; wherefore while the blood is thus increaſed 
in its motion, the whole maſs will circulate more ſpee- 
dily through the veſſels, and conſequently exerciſe and 
Jabour, by quickening the motion: of the blood, will 
wy to promote perſpiration, and reſtore it when ſup- 
reſſet. i $M i 
- That this is the caſe, may be known from the heat 
which is excited by motion and exerciſe , for that al- 
ways increaſes in proportion to the rapid motion of the 
blood through the veſſels. - This is evident from fe- 
vers, wherein the ſwift circulation of the blood is al- 
ways diſcoverable by the pulſe, and which are always 
attended with very intenſe heat. Beſides, every one 
knows the ſevere cold of winter is hardly felt, while 

the body undergoes any laborious motion. | 
Beſides, a quick circulation of the blood attenuates 
the humours, and renders them more fluid, whence 
they are freed from impure matter, a weak appetite is 
ſtrengthened, the ſpirits are revived, and the whole 
body rendered more robuſt. For as the ſtrength of 
the body depends on the influx of good blood into the 
muſcles and fibres ſerving for motion, when it flows 
to the ſtomach which is the ſhop of digeſtion, it fol- 
lows that appetite ſhould by that means grow better. 
Hence it appears that no remedy whatever can have 
ſo great a tendency to prevent and cure many diſeaſes 
as exerciſe; particularly the greaſe, cheſt-foundering, 
ſtone, intermitting fevers, penſiveneſs, a broken-wind, 
a dropſical habit of body, the ſcurvy, the yellows or 
Jaundice, and gourdineſs or ſwelled legs. On the con- 
trary, nothing is more detrimental to the health than 
conſtant reſt, becauſe it generates too large a quantity 
of humours, attended with impurity, which by ob- 
ſtructing and ſtuffing the bowels, occaſion various diſ- 
eaſes; while motion conſumes the redundant plenty of 
the humours, and cleanſes the blood from impure ex- 
crementitious 
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eretnentitious matter, and by preſerving the fluidity of 
the blood, keeps all the veſſels open, which would 
promote many diſeaſes, if they were obſtructed or 
ſhut up. | 

To e may be referred the rubbing, currying, 
and dreſſing of horſes; for theſe increaſe the heat, pro- 
mote an afflux of blood to the external parts, and atte- 
nuating the blood promote its circulation, and conſe- 
quently are a great friend to perſpiration. It is like- 
wiſe very helpful to the ſtomach, and a great promoter 
of digeſtion. | 

When a horſe is exerciſed, it ſhould always be in the 
open air; for the bad ſtagnating air of a cloſe place is 
ſufficient of itſelf to breed various difeaſes. The of- 
fenſive ſmell and heat which we always find when ſe- 
veral horfes are kept together in a cloſe ſtable, is ſuffi- 
cient to convince any thinking perſon of the neceſſity 
of pure, ſerene. temperate air; and there is nothing 
more noxious and prejudicial to health than the ſteams 
that ariſe from animals, when there is no free egrefs 
and regreſs of the air. We have but too many exam- 
ples of the truth of this among the human fpecies, and 
what difeaſes are bred in crowded ſhips, hoſpitals, and 
priſons. Whereas good air preſerves the contractive 
and expanſive motion of the ſolids ſafe and ſound , 
preſerves the due ſtrength and tone of the fibres, nor 
by conſtringing or relaxing the pores of the fmall vef- 
tels, or diſſolving the texture of the fluids, or render- 
ing them clammy and viſcid, but by preferving their 
mixture and temperature. I hope this hint will influ- 
ence thoſe who have horſes under their care, to keep 
their ſtables clean, and to ventilate them with freſh 
air, to prevent the horſes from being ſtifled by their 
own ſteams and naſtineſs. 

All exerciſe muſt be kept within due bounds; for if a 
horſe is rid beyond his ſtrength, he will ſuffer more 
from it than if he had been at reſt in the ſtable, Nor 
mould a horfe be put to violent exerciſe with 8 * 
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belly; and therefore when he has juſt had his meat 
and water, his pace muſt be very ſlow at firſt, and then 
as his belly begins to empty, his ſpeed may be increaſed 
without danger. | 

A horſe that is high fed, without any exerciſe, is 
very unfit to perform a journey; for before he has tra- 
velled many miles, he will loſe his ſpirits, and be apt 
to tire,. unleſs he is ſuffered to crawl along at his own 
flow rate. Hence the conſequence of a due care in 
want of dreſſing and exerciſe becomes very evident. 
And though ſome are not willing to ſee this, yet none 
can be ignorant that a horſe's legs will be ſwelled with 
ſtanding in the ſtable and doing nothing. 
When horſes have been ſuffered to continue long 
without exerciſe, they are not to be put to hard labour 
all of a ſudden, but by degrees: for though they may 
ſeem to be in good caſe, and to be full of fleſh, yet it 
generally renders them looſe and flabby. For the fibres 
of animals never retain a due or ſpringy elaſticity, 
while they continue inactive. I remember a dog that 
was tied up all day long in a yard, for ſeveral years, 
and was let looſe at night, at which time he generally 
retired to his kennel immediately, I perſuaded the 
maſter to take him into the fields, to ſee how he would 
behave; and according to expectation, in walking 
about half a mile, he was quite tired, and was uſed to 
ſtop every twenty yards, inſomuch that we were not 
able to get him home again, but with the utmoſt diffi- 
culty. 

There is no doubt to be made, but the fluids of the 
body are greatly vitiated, as well as the muſcles which 
are the more immediate inſtruments of motion; and 
therefore it will be proper to take away blood to leſſen 
their quantity, and in ſome meaſure to reſtore the due 
tone of the over diſtended veſſels: and then the ſtate, 
colour, and conſiſtence of the blood, which are uſually 
very bad, ſhow the conſequences of horſes being kept 
in ſuch an idle, uſeleſs manner. Hence many horfes, 


the 
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the young eſpecially, are thrown into fevers and other 

diſtempers, without due preparation. | 
This preparation ſhould always be proportionable to 

the time the horſe has been ſuffered to remain without 


exerciſe z becauſe the longer he has been inactive, the 
more damage muſt have been done to the horſe's con- 


ſtitution. Therefore a horſe muſt be worked very 


little at firſt, and the increaſe of his labour ſhould be 
very gradual, and uſed as it were by way of exerciſe, 


till you find by his agility and ſpirits he can perform 4 
greater taſk with eaſe and pleaſure. 

However, though what I have ſaid, is true in gene- 
ral, yet there are exceptions to this general rule; for 
ſome horſes are of ſo hardy a conſtitution, that ſcarce 


any thing will hurt them. Errors in feed and exerciſe 


that will affect ſome horſes, will not extend to all. For 
there have been horſes that have been kept all the win- 
ter in the houſe, and have never gone any further than 
the watering places, and yet when they have been 
taken out to work immediately, without any prepa- 


ration, have never come to any damage. But theſe: 


inſtances are few, and only among Horſes that have 
been brought up hardily: whereas fine, delicate bred 
horſes muſt needs be great ſufferers by ſuch manage 
ment. But the worſt of it is, that the event of ſuch a 
proceeding can never be known without a trial, and 
therefore it is very dangerous to run ſuch a riſæ. I may 
obſerve farther, that when horſes are bought out of 
dealers hands, they have generally been pampered and 
prepared in ſuch a manner; as to make a fair ſhew; 
and therefore they ſhould be ſuppoſed to be in the ſtate 
above-mentioned, and not to be put to hard labour of 
a ſudden. | | 
When ſuch horſes as theſe have been bled, the next 
thing is to lower their diet, but not much, for then 
they may ſuffer greatly by the contrary extreme, and 
what was deſigned for a remedy may prove a' diſeaſe. 
Then they ſhould be walked —_— the open air, 2 
\ 2 
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fine warm weather, if poſſible, for two hours; for, 
when they have been kept long in a hot ſtable, too 
ſydden change may prove very prejudicial, eſpecially 
in the time of rain, for then it is a hundred to one but 
they catch cold. Sometimes the ſeaſon of the year 
will not allow room to expect good weather, and then 
if a horſe is warm clothed, it ſhould be leſſened. by 
degrees, and the ſtable ſhould, by a ſlow progreſs, be 
rendered more cool. I mentioned before, the pernict- 
qus cuſtom of letting a horſe. breathe nothing but his 
own atmoſphere, and keeping him in a ſtable filled 
with the ſteam and effluvia that fly off from his own 
body, or from other horſes. One would think ſuch 
ons that treat them ſo, never enjoyed the benefit of 
ſh air themſelves. 
In a week or a fortnight” s time he may be walked 
about, two hours in a morning, and two in an after- 
noon, the farther from home the better, becauſe the 
air will be more beneficial. You will readily perceive 
by the increaſe of his ſpirits, and the agility of his mo- 
tions, when he will be fit for buſineſs, which ſometimes 
does not happen till the expiration of a month. But 
before he is put to his employment, it will be proper to 
take away more blood, and to give them ſcalded bran 
two or three times a week, to keep him from growing 
coltive; ; or if he diſlikes ity he may have i it raw, mixt 
with his oats. 
When a horſe is to go a journey, he ſhould have his 
Form very early, that it may be in part digeſted before 
e ſets out. And then if his conſtitution is good, and 
he has been watered in the ſtable, he will not want to 
drink at the firſt / water he comes at. After he has eat 
his corn, he muſt ſtand till he is taken out without any 
hay. Another ſign of his mending his conſtitution, 
is the abatement of his ſweating, and when he does 
enz it ſhould. run off like water. For when the 


NESrIng. turns to a foam, or makes the horſe look as 
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if he was lathered with foap, it is always a fign of 5 
thick ſizy blood. 
In general, when a horſe has a ſmooth loſſy mm 
when this legs feel hard, cool, and are free from Gorell: 
ing, when he ſtands up in the ſtable, when he has a 
good appetite to his meat, and if when, after he lies 
down, he riſes with a good ſpring, and ſhakes himſelf; 
you may conclude he is in good health, and fit for any 
buſineſs he may be put to. 

Some horſes have their blood ſo vitiated, that it re- 
quires a great deal of care and trouble to ſet them right, 
inſomuch that they will fall lame under very moderate 
exerciſe, without any ſtrain or violence; and by reaſon 
of the pain which they feel in their joints als other 
parts, they are very apt to fall into a ſweat. Theſe 
horſes, when they grow a little cool by time and mo- 
derate diet, ſhould have a purging medicine to carry 
off the offending humours, and if their appetite is 
bad, and they feed but poorly, the phyſic ought to 
be very mild and gentle. He ſhould likewiſe have 
ſuch things as ſtrengthen the ſolids, invigorate the 
blood, and increaſe the elaſticity of the muſcles. In 
this caſe the cordial ball ſhould be given him, which 
will be hereafter mentioned. 

It ſometimes happens that horſes that have been fed 
plentifully, and yet are enfeebled for want of —_— 
cannot be recovered without being turned out to 
at leaſt not ſo ſoon nor ſo perfectly. The open field 
is the place deſigned by providence for the ſubſiſtence 
and reſidence of a horſe. The whole apparatus of ſta- 
bles, racks, mangers, hay, litter, &c. are provided for 
our own uſe, not theirs; that is, we intend thereby to 
fit the horſes for buſineſs, and to have them ready at 
hand. . Therefore it is no wonder, that a horſe ſhould 
ſooner recover his health and ſtrength under the gui- 

dance of nature, than by all the rules laid down 
the moſt rational and experienced farriers, not except- 
ing thoſe who have been educated to heal the —_ 
P 2 . ers 
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ders of human bodies, and yet have thought it no 
diſhonour to change the name of a phyſician into that 
of a horſe- doctor. Though one in particular has made 
himſelf very merry with farriers, quacks, and noſtrum- 
mongers, yet he cannot but know, notwithſtanding 


all his pretended acquaintance with the mechanical 


operation of medicines, that the virtues of them all 
were. firſt diſcovered by experience. How could we 
come to know but by experience that a grain of opium 
is a ſufficient doſe for a man? And did not the ſame 
experience teach us, that a horſe might take forty 
times as much, without damage ? e 340th 


I affirm then, that when a horſe is full of humours, 
and unfit for buſineſs, there is nothing ſo proper as the 


open air, the liberty of running about, and good 
wholeſome graſs to cleanſe his body, and to recover 


his ſtrength. However, this ought to be done in good 
weather, for there is nothing ſo bad as to turn a horſe 
out of a hot ſtable into the fields in bleak weather; for 


a horſe muſt have a good conſtitution indeed, that can 


ſtand ſuch a ſhock. Some horſes, however, are turn- 
ecl out in all weathers, without any damage, but then 
they have been long uſed to it. This is no example for 
delicate horſes who have been tenderly managed, and 


who have ſtood long clothed in a warm ſtable. Such 


as theſe ſhould be firſt prepared, by leaving off the 
clothing by degrees, by lowering their diet, and ac- 
cuſtoming them to the open air by little and little every 
day. But if this cannot be complied with, they 
ſhould at leaſt have two or three purges to reduce their 
fleſh, keeping them in the ſtable for a few days, that 
they may recover their ſpirits, I have already ob- 
ferved, that the ſalt marſhes are the beſt for a diſtem- 
pered horſe, and there are few miſcarry in thoſe paſ- 
tures, unleſs ſuch as are too far gone. Some horſes 
are turned out for conveniency, and merely to ſave the 
charge of keeping them in the ſtable ; but this is a cir- 
cumſtance that is ſoreign to my purpoſe. | 

| There 
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There are ſome horſes that have been very well ta- 


ken care of, with regard to diet, dreſſing and exer- 


ciſe, and yet fall off their ſtomachs without any viſi- 
ble reaſon. When this is the caſe, we may conclude 
there is ſome latent diſorder: and if the particular na- 


ture of it is not diſcoverable by the ſymptoms, the 
beſt way will be to turn the horſe out to graſs, for the 


opening and laxative nature of this will ſooner effect a 
cure than any medicine can do, that is applied at ran- 
dom. Likewiſe horſes that have been bred in places 
where they have been much uſed to graſs, are apt to 
to pine for want of it: which may be known by their 
being parched and dry in the graſs-ſeaſon, mangling 
their hay, and when they ſee any green fields, by look- 
ing wiſhfully after them, continually craving to ſatis- 
iy their appetite therein. Theſe ſhould be indulged 
for a month at leaſt, and may be made uſe of at the 


_ time, if they are turned into paſtures near at 
nd. | 


Horſes, who through hard labour and bad uſage 


grow {tiff in their limbs, with ſwelled legs and ſtaring 


coats, ſhould be turned out to graſs as ſoon as poſſible, 


which will ſooner bring them to themſelves than any 
phyſical method, though never ſo judiciouſly ma- 
naged. Lean horſes that have done growing, may rea- 
ſonably be ſuſpected not to be quite ſound, as well as 
thoſe that do not ſhed their coats kindly, or in their 
proper ſeaſon; and it will be neceſſary to ſend them to 
the ſalt marſhes, or at leaſt to ſome meadow on the 
fide of a river. The ſame rule may be obſerved for 
thoſe who are juſt recovered from a fit of ſickneſs, for 
nothing recovers their appetite and fleſh ſo ſoon as 
graſs. When horſes have had a ſurfeit, which has 
been improperly treated, ſo as to occaſion them to 
peel, which may be diſcovered at the roots of the ears 
and other places about the head, nothing will bring 
them to themſelves ſo well as ſpring-graſs, which muſt 

| ſometimes 
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ſometimes be repeated yearly; and yet when the caſe 
is very bad, this will unhappily fail. - N 
In gegeral, graſs is proper for horſes that have 2 
lameneſs from diſorders in the muſcles, and hurts of 
the tendons or finews, when they happen to be ſhrunk; 
for thoſe that have been fired for lameneſs upon the 


Joint or finews; for horſes that have hard, brittle hoofs; 


for thoſe whoſe feet are cut to pieces for the cure of the 
quitters; for thoſe who have their feet worn down 
travelling, or bad ſhoeing ; for thoſe who have been 
cured of the farcy, till the ſcabs and ſcurf fall off, 


and'their limbs grow limber; for horſes that have been 


coftive; and for colts and horſes. | 
But when the cauſe of a horſe's lameneſs lies in the 


joints; or when it ſhifts from one ſhoulder or limb to 
the other, which is a ſign of the rheumatiſm, graſs is 


not ſo proper, unleſs when they are turned out in this 
laſt caſe when the weather is warm, into ſalt marſhes, 
or 2 dry common, or into a field where there is no 
pond, but only a ſhallow rivulet running through, that 
they may not go too deep into the water. Likewiſe 
theſe ſhould be bled and purged before they are ſent 
ro graſs, and take medicines to thin the blood. | 
SoiLinG of a horſe, is the giving him herbage, that 

is young, tender, and full of ſap, fuch as green barley; 
tares, clover, or-what the ſeaſon produces, in the 
houſe; Thoſe that are moſt commonly ſoiled are 
ſtoned horſes, [becauſe it is hard to find any incloſure 
that has fences ſtrong enough for them in the open air. 
And there is no great occaſion for this, . becauſe all the 
diſorders for which a ſtoned horſe is generally ſoiled, 
may be remedied by giving him ſtraw inſtead of hay. 
But if he is lame and muſt be turned out on that ac+ 
count, it muſt be in a place with an exceeding good 
high fence, otherwiſe he will not be confined. - Green 
barley, before the ear is formed, is the beſt for ſoiling 
horſes, it being then moiſt- and full of ſap; for when 
it becomes dry, it is hard of digeſtion, hh and 
clover 
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clover muſt alſo be young, and cut once a day, or oft- 
ner, for when they are old and dry, they render the 
horſe coſtive, which is attended with heavineſs of the 
eyes, loſs of appetite, reeling, and other bad ſymp- 
toms, If this has been unwarily given, emollient clyſ- 
ters muſt be injected, which will bring away the har- 
dened excrements. But it muſt be remembered that I 
am ſpeaking of horſes which ſtand in the ſtable, for 
when a horſe has ſufficient exerciſe, by working or 
otherwiſe, theſe bad effects will not be produced. 
Sometimes this kind of herbage has brought on all the 
ſymptoms of a ſurfeit, with breakings out in ſeveral 
parts of the body, which evidently ſhews the differ- 
ence between new hay, and that which, by undergo- 
ing a fermentation, has had its juices exalted. This 
alſo ſhews the reaſon why the herbage ſhould always be 
cut freſh as well as young; for as the defign of ſoil- 
ing a horſe is to cool and him, this end can 
never be anſwered by giving him any thing that will 
tie him up, and conſequently render him more hot. 
Not that all horſes will purge alike by the. fame ma- 
nagement, which is owing to their idiofyncraſy or par- 
ticular conſtitution. Beſides, that which purges one 
horſe by ſtool, may work upon another by urine, and 
yet have the ſame falutary effect. | | 

When horſes looſe their fleſh, and grow weak by 
ſoiling, their diet muſt be changed for one more ſolid, 
otherwiſe he will be ſome time before he is brought 
back to his former ſtrength. When a horſe bears this 
treatment pretty well, and when his diet is to be 
changed, he ſhould have ſome very good bran mixt 
with a ſmall feed of oats, and his hay ſhould be ſprin- 
kled with water when put in the rack, and his allow- 
ance enlarged by degrees, with exerciſe. This me- 
thod will keep his body open, which is of ſingular 
uſe after ſoiling. He muſt likewiſe be littered only at 
night for the firſt fortnight, and then he may be dreſſed 
and curried as uſual, All theſe precautions are _ 
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tained in this ſhort rule, That all ſudden changes, from 
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one extreme to another, ſhould be avoided as much as poſ- 


fible. Some' horſes are ſo hardy as to endure any 


thing; but as this can only be known by the event, 


no man in his ſenſes will run the hazard of a trial. 


The management of horſes, when they are taken 
up from graſs, muſt be different according to the time 
they were there, and according to the ſeaſon of the 
year, If a horſe has run only a few weeks in the 
ſpring, there is little care to be taken afterwards; but 
if he has been out all the ſummer, or ſor a whole year 
together, a particular treatment is required, eſpecially 
in the laſt caſe. For then he muſt have bran and 
chopt ſtraw mixt with his corn, and now and then a 
feed of ſcalded bran, for a fortnight, to keep his body 
cool and open, for otherwiſe he will be coſtive, which 
is always attended with heat and other diſorders. After 
this, his corn may be given him without mixture, a lit- 
tle at.a time, and often, with plenty of water, not for- 
getting exerciſe in the open air. I believe there are 
very few ſo ignorant, as to be told, that when the 
rains come on in the latter end of . ſummer, fine-ſkin'd, 
delicate horſes ſhould be taken into the houſe z much 
leſs that they ſhould not be ſuffered to remain out all 
the winter. Horſes that have been ſent to graze in ſalt 
marſhes, may generally be taken up and put upon 
buſineſs directly, at any time of the year, as well as 
thoſe from dry commons. The longer a horſe has been 
out in a common paſture, the more his airing and ex- 
erciſe ſhould be increaſed when he is taken up, and his 
diet ſhould be changed in the manner above-mentioned, 
in ſtables where the air may be let in at pleaſure z- for a 
cloſe, damp ſtable, with ſtagnating air, will produce 
various diſtempers. Some give their horſes Jiver of 
antimony to keep their bodies open, but this is need- 
leſs, if they are treated as above directed. However, 
if the horſe is taken up in the beginning of winter 
with a cough, he may be allowed an ounce of crocus 

; melallorum, 
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mtallorum, now called crocus of antimony, in a day, 


and no more, which will promote a moiſture on the 
ſkin, which is all that is required. Some think it beſt 
to begin with ſulphur and crude antimony in fine 
powder ; or crude antimony with gum Guaiacum, and 


afterwards the crocus metallorum. When horſes have 


been taken up from paſtures wherein the graſs has been 
forced by dunging the ground, as it can never yield 
very good nouriſhment the antimonials will be proper 
to ſweeten the blood. Some, when the horſes are full 
of fleſh, purge and bleed, and even rowel them be- 
fore they turn them out to graſs, but I think ſuch 


management altogether needleſs, eſpecially in the 


ſpring, for then the graſs itſelf is the beſt purge that” 
can be given. When horſes taken up from graſs 
have their legs ſwelled by ſtanding in the ſtable, it will 
be proper to purge them, but not till after their impo- 
veriſhed blood has been mended with good diet: and 
then the purge ſhould be mixt with cordial and diure- 
tic ingredients, otherwiſe they will do more harm 
than good. Sometimes it will be proper to give them 
diuretics mixt with ſtrengtheners, to brace up the ſo- 


| lids, and to evacuate the abounding ſerum. For poor 


and watery blood; which is always generated by bad 
paſtures, will render a horfe weak and foggy, and un- 
fit for ſervice, till his ſtrength is reſtored by proper 
medicines and diet. Rowelling will indeed bring off 
the waters, for it is generally attended with a flux of 
humours upon the part; but then they often prevent 
the digeſtion of the iſſue, and endanger a mortification. 
Therefore it will be the ſafeſt method to uſe purges 
and diuretics, with ſteel powders and other ſtrengthens 
ing ingredients, together with a nourifhing diet and 

exerciſe. 15 | 
When horſes ftand much in the ſtable without ſuf- 
ficient exerciſe, if their eyes look heavy and dull, or 
red and inflamed, or when their lips and inſide of their 
mouth are hot, yellow, and inflamed, with n 
o 
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of their hay; it will then be proper to bleed, andleſ- 
ſen their allowance till they have more exerciſe. Bleed- 
ing is alſo proper for young horſes, when they are 
ſhedding their teeth, to prevent fevers. The beſt 
time for bleeding is the cool of the morning. But I 


ſhall ſpeak of this particularly, after the treatment of 
running horſes. 2 


DTT DTT 
Of RuxxNG Hoxszs, and their Treatment. 


T HERE is no general rule for the ſhape of 


running horſes, ſome preferring thoſe of a fine 
ſlender make, and others of a ſtrong full body ; there-. 
fore a medium between theſe extremes ſeems to me to 
be beſt. The ſize ſhould be fifteen hands or upwards; 
but then he muſt be ſtrong in proportion, and at the 
{ame time very briſk and active, not clumſey. The 
colour depends much upon fancy, but a dark bay, 
with black eyes, is preferred by ſome. Stars and 


ſnips are not eſſential to the goodneſs of a horſe, but 


molt prefera horſe with ſuch marks, provided he is in 
other reſpects equally good. The head ſhould be 
ſmall, the forehead flat, the ears large, and not placed 
at too great a diſtance from each other; and he ſhould 
play with them backwards and forwards alternately, it 
£52 a ſign of health. His eyes ſhould be full and 
Tprightly, his noſtrils wide and thin; his jaw-bones, 
near the throttle or windpipe, ſhould be at a good 
diſtance afunder, that they may not by ſqueezing his 
windpipe affect his breath, by the pulling in of his 
noſe. His throttle ſhould be looſe and diſengaged. 
The neck ſhould be well-ſhaped, of a moderate 
length, and then he will fetch his breath with greater 
eale; which he cannot do-if it be very long, becauſe 
it renders his windpipe circular, and then the wind 
| cannot 
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cannot paſs backward and forward ſo freely. The 
lungs ſhould be ſound and large; but we are not able 
to judge of their ſize, but by way of analogy. There- 
fore if the horſe has a capacious cheſt, with a large 
and looſe windpipe, we conclude the lungs have 
a formation agreeable to our wiſhes. For thoſe who 


are but moderately verſed in anatomy well know, that 


any animal with a narrow cheſt can never have room 
for a free expanſion of the lungs, and without this 
there muſt always be a kind of oppreſſion in breathing. 
And therefore in running horſes this is a circumſtance 
that ought never to be overlooked, Some judge of 
the capacity of the cheſt, by his having the make of 
a greyhound about his breaſt , and yet ſome round- 
barrelled horſes have been known to perform very well. 
For which reaſon we ſhould not merely conſider the 
depth of a horſe in the girthing place, but the true 
meaſure which is over the higheſt part of the horſe 
where the ribs join; and then the length of the girt 


will help to determine the capacity of the cheſt, If 


he has this quality, and is a ſtrong, nimble, well-mov- 
ing horſe, there is no doubt, but with good keeping 


and exerciſe, he will be able to run through his courſe. 


A running horſe ſhould never leave his legs behind 
him, as the jockeys term it, but ſhould bring his 
haunches under him when he gallops; beſides, his fore 
feet ſhould not be lifted far off the ground, and then 
he will run with great eaſe to himſelf, and be moſt 
likely to perform what is expected from him. Some 
think this is not ſo well when the ground is ſoft ; but 
we readily find, that he lifts up his feet in proportion 
to that, if he has but ſufficient ſtrength. | 

The ſhoulders upon the chine ſhould be moderately 
thin and narrow; I ſay, moderately ;' for if they ſhould 
be too thin, he would not be able to carry his rider. 
The ſhoulder-blades ſhould riſe in due proportion to 
the top of the withers, meeting equally, and not play- 
ing up and down under the ſkin, for then they are too 
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looſe by not being ſufficiently connected to the ribs, 
and the horſe. is rendered weak. Therefore when the 


ſhoulder-blades meet exactly at the top, and are kept 


in their proper ſituation by the muſcles which are 
placed between them and the ribs, it is no matter how 
thin they are at that place, provided the counter is not 
too full and large, for then he will throw out his fore 
legs, and keep them too much aſunder. | 

The back of a running horſe ſhould be rather long 
than ſhort,- and then if he js broad filleted, he will be 
able to ſpring forward the better. Broad filleted horſes 
are thoſe that are full of fleſh on their fillets or loins. 


He ſhould neither be round barrelled nor very, flat- 


rib'd, but between both. His haunches ſhould be 
large and wide, as being a ſign of ſtrength. The 
croup, I mean the part between the dock and the reins, 
ſhould be pretty ſtrait; ' that is, it ſhould not have too 
great a fall: The thighs ſhould be full and ſtrong, but 
not too fleſhy... The -paſterns ſhould be proportion- 
ably long, and; he ſhould: ſtand upright upon them; 
for the horſe whoſe paſtern-bones are long will make 
the longer ſtrokes when he gallops. The fore hoofs 
ſhould be pretty large, black, ſmooth, and-flattiſh, 

The choice of a good ſtallion and mare, for the 
breeding of running horſes, is univerſally. acknow- 


ledged to be neceſſary; but there are ſome rules to be 


obſerved in the affair of generation, which are not ſo 
commonly known, and therefore I ſhall take notice of 
them in this place. And firſt it may be obſeryed, that 


mares who are over fat do not retain ſo well as thoſe 


that are moderately fleſhy. A ſtallion ſhould be fix 
years old at leaſt, and he will perform very well till he 
is fifteen, nay, ſometimes till twenty, as has been 
found by experience. The mares ſhould never be un- 
der three, otherwiſe they will breed ſmall puny colts, 


which never make good horſes 3. and they are beſt 


when they have had two or three colts at due diſtances 
of time, A mare ſhould never be brought to the ſtal- 
| | lion 
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lion while ſhe is bringing up het foal, for this will ruin 
the mare, ſhe not having ſufficient ſtrength to breed 
one while ſhe is giving ſuck to another without hurt- 
ing her conſtitution. Once in two years is enough for 
any mare to take the ſtallion. The beſt month is 
June, that they may foal in May, when there is plenty 
of graſs, for by that means the mare will be better en- 
abled to yield plenty of milk The ſtallion ſhould be 
never ſuffered to ſerve above two mares in a day, for 
when they cover eight, ten, or a dozen, as is the cuſ- 
tom on market-days, they can never be ſuppoſed to 
generate ſtrong, - healthy colts. . 312 
The foal ſhould he ſuffered to run with its mother a 
whole year, that is, from the time of its being foaled, 
till there is good graſs the following ſpring. In the 
winter they ſhould be houſed, and- turned out to graſs 
in the ſummer, till they are paſt three years old, and 
then they will be ſtronger and better ſhaped. The 
paſture ſhould be dry and airy, with room ſufficient to 
rove about in; together with a watering-place. The 
chief ſecret in raiſing fine horſes in cold countries, con- 
fiſts in keeping them warm in winter, feeding them 
with dry meat, and turning them out in ſummer to 
dry paſtures. For if you take two colts, begot by 
the ſame ſtallion, upon two mares equally beautiful, 
and keep one of them warm in winter time, feeding 
him with ſhort, ſweet hay, and a moderate quanti 
of corn, till he is paſt three years old, and he will be 
almoſt as well ſhap'd as his ſire; and if the other is 
ſuffered to run winter and ſummer in the fields, till 
he is the ſame age, he ſhall have his head big and 
thick, his ſhoulders loaded with fleſh, and ſhall in 
ſhape and ſize become perfectly like a cart-horſe. 
Hence the neceſſity appears of keeping the colt in the 
houſe in winter, with good dry food, if you intend to 
have beautiful horſes, 
While they are in the houſe, you ſhould endeavour 
to make them as gentle and familiar as paſſible, & con 
then 
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then there will be ho great difficulty of backing them; 
and it will be eaſter to break them ſtill, if you give 
them a little corn now and then in the fields and ac 
cuſtom them to come to you of their own accord upon 
ſuch occaſions. At the age above-mentioned, he 
ſhould be firft ſet upon his bit in as gentle a manner as 
poſſible, and while this is doing, he ſhould have a very 
eaſy load tied upon his back, and that will prepare 
him to carry the rider. By fuch means as theſe, with 
care and pains, the moſt ſtubborn colts may be ma- 
naged and broke. They may be inur'd to the bir ſoon 
after they are weaned, for then they are more eaſily 
maſtered, nor can they do themſelves any harm, while 
they are in the colt halter. But if nothing be done 
tilt they are four or five years, their ſtrength and 
weight will render the taſk much more difficult. Be- 
ſides, ſome large, ſtrong, ungovernable horſes have 
broke their necks by running back, when pur into the 
colt-halter. When they are broke to the bit, they 
ſnould be kept to exerciſe pretty often, and then they 
will take every motion you would have them very 
readily. Some may object againſt putting a weight on 
the back of a foal, left it ſhould make him ſway- 
backed; this, indeed, might be the conſequence, if 
the burden was very heavy; but from a light weight 
there can be no manner of danger. If ſomething was 
made in the ſhape of a boy, it would be ſtill better, for 
then they would be accuſtomed to ſee fomething over 
their heads, which would prevent their playing any 
tricks when they are firſt mounted by a rider, 
When horſes-are deſigned for running, they ſhould 
not be put to that ſport at four, becauſe the tendons or 
finews of their legs have not gained ſuch a due conſiſ- 
tence and firmneſs as to prevent their being eaſily over- 
ſtretched, whence proceed claps of the ſinews and 
windgalls. Therefore it is much ſafer not to make 
uſe of them in that way till they are turned of five. 


The ſtalls the colts are placed in ſhould be large in pro- 
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protion to their ſize, and paved with a very eaſy de- 


ſcent for when their fore legs ſtands too high, their hind 
legs will be apt to ſwell; which will turn to the greaſe 
unleſs you have a very careful groom indeed. The 
beſt food for fuch a horſe as this, may be ſix parts of 
good oats, and one part of ſplit beans, with a handful 
of wheat put into each feed, and then he will be fit 


for a race at any time, without any further prepara- 


tion. It is a very pernicious cuſtom to be frequently 
purging, of horſes, for it weakens their conſtitution, 
depraves the blood and humours, and hinders digeſtion. 
Every purge abrades in ſome degree the mucus of the 
inteſtines, procures an extraordinary ſecretion of the 
bile or gall, and of the pancreatic juice. Therefore 
nature muſt needs languiſh under this loſs, when the 
drains of theſe ſalutary fluids are too frequent; for un- 
leſs they are exiſting in a ſufficient quantity to mix with 
the aliments, the digeſtive powers muſt needs be wea- 
kened, ſince they are abſolutely neceſſary for the ela- 
boration of the chyle. | 
What J have ſaid relates to frequent purging ; but 
as for giving phyſic on particular occaſions, there can 
be no objection againſt it. Thus, when a horſe has 
been at dry meat for a month, without due exerciſe, it 
may be proper to give him the following purge. 
Take of Barbadoes alloes an ounce and a half ; of. ca- 
lomel a dram; ginger and cloves of each twa drams; of 
ſyrup of ginger enough to make them into two balls, and 
roll them in liquorice powder. | 
The balls are for one doſe, and muſt be given early 
in the morning, and waſhed down with a quart of 
warm ale mixt with treacle. When he has ſwallowed 
this doſe, he ſhould be tied up to the rack for an hour, 
putting ſtraw in the manger, to prevent the ſlabber 
that may fall from his mouth from falling into it. Af - 
ter this, he ſhould be kept in the houſe all day, and he 
may be fed as uſual, only leſs in quantity, and his wa- 
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ter ſhould be a little warmed with bran in it: for cold 
water will ſometimes occaſion gripings. 

Some authors cry out very much againſt roſinous 
purges, and particularly ſcammony, affirming they 


adhere to the coats of the inteſtines, and often cauſe 
fatal diſorders. This indeed, may be true of ſcam- 


mony, for ought I know ; but then it is owing to the 
deletorious quality of the medicine, and not to its be- 


ing roſinous: for it is well known that gum guaiac, 
which is a roſin, and common roſin will produce no 


ſuch effect; not to mention roſinous ſolutions in ſpirit 


of wine, which are now frequently given inwardly 


without the leaſt bad effect. But whatever cauſe ſuch 


like effects may be owing to, they had beſt be avoided 


without giving them at all, for there is ſafe phyſic of 


various kinds, ſufficient for every intention for which 


Purges are given. The ſuppoſition, that violent dra- 


ſtic purges of this kind are moſt beneficial, if they 


could be given ſafely, is a great miſtake; for whate- 


ver takes off the ſtimulus, and prevents their entering 
the blood, will render them proportionably uſeleſs. I 
know ſome mechanical gentlemen pretend, that pur- 
ges act only by ſtimulating the inteſtines, and urging 


them to diſcharge the contents of their glands; but 


this is a great miſtake; and to convince theſe gentle- 
men, if. they are to be convinced, let one take a doſe 


of rhubarb, and then obſerve the colour of his water, 


which will be much ſtronger than uſual; or if this is 
not ſufficient, let him ſwallow two or three grains of 
elaterium, and he will find a ſtrange irritation of his 
blood-veſlels, even to his very fingers ends. Let ſuch 
explain how theſe effects can be produced, without the 
purge enters into the blood. Theſe mathematical phy- 
ficians would be thought able to apply the abſtruſe pro- 


blems of geometry to the animal œconomy, and are 


very fond of the mechanical practice of phyſic, when 


at the ſame time they do not underſtand the powers of 
the lever, the ſcrew and the pully, ſo muchas a com- 


mon 
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draſtic purge has a deleterious or poiſonous quality, 
perhaps they would have been more modeſt, and have 
attributed the miſcatriages of their patients or horſes 


ought to be given about ſuch violent cathartics, is to 
adviſe the leaving them off entirely. 

Some adviſe, after the horſe has taken one purge, 
to give him two or more, with the interval of a week 
between each; but I am of opinion, that if the horſe 
is kept to his daily exerciſe in the open air, there can 
no ſuperfluous humours remain that require purging: 
it is inactivity, the want of motion and full feeding 
that accumulate humours in the body, and therefore 
the beſt way is to prevent the cauſe, and then the ef- 
fect will certainly follow. It is true, that ſome horſes 
will have too much fleſh, though exerciſed never ſo 
regularly; but this can ſeldom be the caſe, yet if it is, 


% 
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brought into the ſtable, it ſnould be promoted by 
throwing a thick blanket over him from head to tail, 
and letting him ſtand ſo a conſiderable time. If the 
ſweat runs off the horſe like water, it is a good ſign, 
but if it is frothy, it is looked upon as a bad omen, 
and that he is not fit to run. Some again think, when 
a horſe has run a heat without ſweating, he has not 
been pinched or pinned down, but this is a miſtake, 


being run above his wind. | 

Before a horſe is taken to his exerciſe, his heels ſhould 
be rubbed with dubbing, which may be had at any 
curriers, and ſhould be waſhed off every time he re- 
turns, not with cold, but with warm rain or tiver wa- 
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Joints, muſt be rubbed dry and clean with good ſtraw. 

After which a little more may be put on, and this will 

preſerve him from the ſcratches which is the forerun- 

ner of the greaſe Likewiſe the feet ſhould be _— 
| R | Wl 


mon carpenter. Had theſe doctors known that every 


to its proper cauſe, Thereforethe only directions that 


he ſhould be rid till he is in a ſweat, and when he is 


for it may happen from his being hard run, or from 


fer; and his heels and legs, all round the fetlock 
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with cow- dung, and the outſide of the hoof greaſed 
with hog's lard, otherwiſe they will grow hard and 
brittle with ſtanding long in the ſtable. Fa 
When a horſe's tail ſhakes and trembles after a heat, 
it ſhows he is hard pinched, and when he often ſhifts 
and changes his feet, it is a ſign his legs are tired; but 
if he als lively after a heat, pricking up and play- 
ing his ears, it denotes he will run again as well, or 
better, though his tail ſhould tremble. If a horſe at- 
tempts to piſs, and cannot, after a heat, it promiſes 
no good, but if he can perform it without {training and 
with eaſe, the contrary. After each heat the horſe 
may have white-wine and water to waſh his mouth 
with; yet fome give them a pint of mull'd ſack, but 
this is too ſtrong, unlefs he has been uſed to it before; 
and then it is a bad cuſtom, for that muſt be moſt 
agreeable to a horſe, which approaches neareſt his na- 
tural way of living. Then the horſe ſhould be walked 
about with his cloths on, till he is quite dry, other- 
wiſe he will be apt to be faint and ſick, and refuſe his 
feed. But if this happen in the evening, when the 
weather is cold, it will be dangerous to keep him out 
too long; for if the pores which are now open, be cloſed 
too ſoon by external cold, the matter of perſpiration 
will be ſhut in, and a plethora will enfue, which is the 
parent of many diſeaſes. Fe 


When the horſe is in the ftable and quite cool, you 
may give him the ſize of a hen's egg of the following 
Cox Dial BALL, diflolved in a pint of ſmall white 
wine made luke-warm, and then tie him up for an 
hour, before he has any thing elſe. | 
Tate of liquorice powder four ounces; anniſeeds and 
cummin ſeeds, of each two ounces; of ſugar-candy diſ- 
folved in fennel- water, four ounces; of crude antimony 
in fine powder, two ounces; of colts-foot leaves two oun- 
ces; of turmeric in fine powder, an ounce and a half; of 
oil of anniſeed half an ounce ; of ſaffron two drachms ; of | 
wheat flour enough to bring it to the conſiſtence of a * 
| | paſte; 
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paſte: theſe ſhould be beaten well together in a marble 
moriar, and then put into a bladder cloſe tied up for 
uſe. | ns 
r he common doſe of this is an ounce early in the 
morning before exerciſe or watering. Some preſcribe 
two ounces of ſulphur without antimony, but as anti- 
mony contains a great quantity of ſulphur, and as 
this mineral and its preparations have been found, by 
long experience, to be very friendly to the nature of 
| horles, I am of opinion, that this ball, fo compounded, 
is better than any other hitherto made publick; for I 
have found by experience, it will prevent or cure moſt 
diſeaſes, except fevers. Markham's cordial balls, once 
in very high eſteem, are thus made: 

Take of anniſeeds, cummin-ſeeds, fenugreek-ſeeds, car- 
thamus-ſeeds, elecampane and coltsſoot, all in very fine 
powder, of each two ounces; of flour of brimſtone two 
ounces; . of | Spauiſh liquorice-juice, diſſolved in half a pint 
of white-wine over the fire; of oil of anniſeeds an ounce ; 
ſallad-oil, honey, and ireacle, of each half a pint; beat 
theſe together with wheat flour, enough to make them ints 
a ſtiff paſte, and keep it cloſe covered in a gallypot, The 
doſe is a ball of the bigneſs of a ben's egg. ; 

Some will not allow the horſe any corn the night af- 
ter he has run, for fear of a ſurfeit; but he may be 
ſafely allowed a pint, and let his water be almoſt luke- 
warm. Some again will let the horſe drink cold wa- 
ter mixt with oatmeal, upon a {ſuppoſition that this 
takes off the rawneſs of the water; but this is very un- 
ſafe, for when the blood and humours have been put 
in a violent agitation, which diſtends even the leaſt 
veſſels, the chillneſs of the water ſuddenly conſtringe- 
ing the veſſels, may prevent the progreſſive motion of 
the fluids, and cauſe a ſtagnation, 'which will be at- 
tended with an inflammation of dangerous conſequence. 
This is not built on theory but experience; it being 
well known, that if a dog or any other animal drinks 
cold water while he is very hot, an inflammation = 
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the lungs is produced, which terminates in death. And 
though a horſe is not actually hot at the time when the 
water is given, yet he cannot be ſo much come to him- 
felf as to make all the fluids return into the uſual chan- 
nel of circulation, and conſequently if the minute veſſels 
continue to be diſtended as above, it will be no wonder 
that obſtructions of the viſcera ſhould enſue, if not an 
inflammation juſt mentioned. 

Formerly, ſome time before a horſe was to run, they 
uſed to diet him with bread: made of equal parts of 


beans and wheat, after it was three days old, mixt 


with his oats; and the nearer the time of running, the 
greater the allowance: ſo little were they acquainted 
with the nature or power of digeſtion. 
However it will be neceſſary to know when the horſe 
is in health; for if he ſhould be otherwiſe, it would be 
no wonder if he ſhould deceive your expectation, 
Therefore a horſe that is found and well, has his dung 
of a moderate conſiſtence, neither ſo os as to run, 
nor ſo thick as to come away in ſmall round pellets 
of a blackiſh colour ; for in this laſt caſe you may be 
ſure he has ſome internal diſorder attended with heat. 
If it is greaſy without purging, it denotes foulneſs. If 
red and hard, it is a ſign he has been too hard rid, and 
is the forerunner of coſtiveneſs. When it is pale and 
looſe, the horſe will be proportionably weak, if not 
from an error in his diet. 

The urine ſhould be of a pale yellow, not very thin, 
and of a ſtrong ſmell peculiar to horſes. When it is 
fine, clear, and high- coloured, it is a ſign of an In- 


flammation or a ſurfeit, If it is red like blood, he has 


been over-ridden. If green, he is inclinable to a con- 
ſumption: if with ſtreaks of blood, there is an ulcer of 
the kidneys. When it is black, thick 1 cloudy, it 
portends death. 


If a horſe ſweats when he 3 ſtill in the ſtable, or 


walks a foot's pace, it is a ſign of weakneſs. If the 
[weat is fratby, like ſoap ſuds, it denotes a chan 
| 2 
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fzy blood, and diſorders ariſing there- from: Bur if 
the ſweat after exerciſe appears as if water had been 
thrown upon him, it is a ſign that his blood is in a due 
temperament, and that he is healthy and ſtrong; eſpe- 


cially if his coat is ſmooth and gloſſy. When he is 


actually falling into an acute diſeaſe, it may be known 
by the ſeveral ſymptoms of each, which will be men- 
tioned hereafter. | 
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TT is the common cuſtom, when horſes are blooded, 


to let the blood. fall on the ground, by which 


means it is impoſſible to judge with any exactneſs how 
much is taken away. For whether it is made uſe of 
for the prevention or cure of diſeaſes, it is always ne- 
ceſſary to know the quantity that a horſe ought to loſe, 
becauſe a horſe may bleed two or three quarts, and 
ſometimes a pint and a half may be ſufficient. | 
Bleeding is ſometimes neceſſary for the prevention 
of diſeaſes, for when they are well fed, without ſuffi- 
cient exerciſe, they muſt generate too great a quantity 
of fluids, and then an evacuation of this kind will be 
proper: becauſe a redundance of the blood and hu- 
mours, which is called a plethora, by its reſiſtance wea- 
kens the tone and contraction of the heart and arteries, 
and cauſe a bad habit of body. Want of exerciſe muſt 
needs diminiſh all the ſecretions, and conſequently 
many impurities will remain in the blood, which ſhould 
have been carried off by. their. proper emunctories, 
eſpecially by inſenſible perſpiration through the ſkin. 
Whence it comes to paſs, that if you take blood from 
ſuch a horſe, letting it run into a veſſel, there will ap- 
PI a thick fizy coat on the top, commonly called a 
uff-coat, When this is the caſe, bleeding will x 
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creaſe the contraction of the heart and veſſels, and re- 
Rore the ſuppreſſed ſecretions, whereby the impurities 
of the blood may be carried off. But it muſt be aſſiſt. 
ed with motion and exerciſe, with rubbing and dreſ- 
{ing, and then the progreſſive motion of the blood 
will be reſtored, and rendered fat for circulation. 
Wben a horſe through negligence or ignorance, is 
ſuffered ro continue in this condition till he is attacked 
by ſome acute diſeaſe, particularly inflammations, it 
will be next to impoſſible to reſtore him to health, with- 
out leſſening the quantity of blood by repeated venz- 
ſection. And if at the ſame time the ſtrait gut is filled 
with ſmall, hard, round bits of dung, which phyſi- 
cians call ſcyballs, it will be neceſſary to empty it with 
a {mall hand before any thing is given internally. Bleed- 
ing is generally neceſſary in acute and continual fevers; 
as alſo when there is any epidemical fever rages among 
horfes, by way of prevention, but how far it will be 
neceſſary after the attack of ſuch a diftemper, experi- 
ence only can determine. 

Bleeding is neceflary in all ſwellings that have a ten- 


dency to impoſthumate: but then it muſt be before the 


gathering of the matter, which may be n by its 
fluctuation when preſſed by the fingers: for then the 
beſt and eaſieſt way will be to diſlodge the purulent 
matter, by opening the abſceſs when it comes to a 
head. Bleeding is almoſt always proper in diſeaſes of 
the head, ſuch as the vertigo or außen inflamma- 
tion of the eyes, and pains of the head: as alſo in pains 
of the ſide, colds, falls, bruiſes, ſtrains by hard rid- 
ing, hurts and wounds of the eyes, and in all caſes 
where a ſtagnation of the blood is apprehended ; parti- 
cularly in all inflammations of the internal parts, as the 
liver, kidney, lungs, inteſtines or bladder, which never 
can be produced without a ſtagnation of blood in the 
part affected. Some preſcribe bleeding when the horſe 
is broken - winded, that is when he is in the fit of a con- 
vulſtve aſtbma; but this may be doubted * the 
ungs 
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jungs are not oppreſſed by a load of blood, as in other 
aſthmas. However there is no danger in the experi- 
ment, and if it does not yield relief, it can do no hurt. 
In diſorders of the legs or beginning of the. greaſe, 
bleeding may be uſed by way of revulſion, but then it 
muſt be joined with gentle phyſick and proper alter- 


when young horſes are ſhedding their teeth, takes away 
the feveriſh heat. ien 

The ſpring is the propereſt time to bleed in, that is 
when the warmth of the air begins to expand the blood. 
and cauſe a turgency of the veſſels: and then it is beſt 
in the cool of the morning, and the horſe ſhould be 


kept cool all day. When a horſe is full of blood and 


humours, you need not wait for any ſeaſon, provided 
the air be clear and ſerene. As to the age of a horſe, 
it is not ſo eſſential with regard to bleeding as ſome 
imagine, if the nature of the diſeaſe requires this ope- 
ration. However, bleeding ſhould never be repeated 
ſo often as to render it habitual, for then the omiſſion 
of it will be dangerous. | 

When the quantity of the blood is ſmall, attended 
with weakneſs, bleeding is dangerous; as alſo in con- 
vulſive fits of all kinds, when the extremities are cold; 
and in the fit of an intermitting fever. But when there 
are cramps and contractions of the hind parts, which 
force the blood with violence to the- head, then bleed- 


ing is convenient. Horſes need not always be bled in 


the neck vein; for when there is any difficulty there, 

they may be bled in the plate vein, or any other large 

as provided the blood runs freely, and in a large 
ream, | 
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M Evpicines that promote and accelerate the paſ- 
lage of the excrements through the. =) 
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canal are of two ſorts, LaxaTives and PURGATIVES, 
The firſt operate very gently, without cauſing any 
great commotion, or weakening the periſtaltic motion 
of the ſtomach and inteſtines. They not only carry off 
impurities from the ſtomach and guts, but when they 
are given in large doſes, bring off a large quantity of 
ſerum from the glands of the inteſtines. They are 
free from an acrid, volatile cauſtic ſalt, which draſtic 
purgatives abound with, and which is very offenſive 
to the nerves; but are of an innocent nature, and act 
by means of a very fine ſtimulating ſalt. Thoſe that 
are principally uſed are neutral ſalts, cream of tartar, 
Epſom falt, Glauber's ſalt, aloes and rhubarb. * 
Purgatives have a more violent operation, and when 
given in large doſes, not only attack the nervous mem- 
branes of the ſtomach and inteſtines, but the mem- 
branes of the whole body, like poiſon, producing ſpa- 
{tic conſtrictions, violent gripes, frequent ſtools, in- 
flammations of the ſtomach and inteſtines, coldneſs of 
the extremities and convulſions. Some fooliſhly ima- 
ine that theſe ſort of purges act only by ſtimulating” 
e ſtomach and guts, but I ſhewed the abſurdity of 
this before, to which may be added, that if a nurſe takes 
a purge, it will operate upon the child ſhe ſuckles; 
that if an ointment be made with coloquintida, and ap- 
plied to the belly, it will not only purge a child but an 
adult. The roſin of Jalap often cauſes terrible ſymp-. 
toms, not becauſe it is a roſin, for many roſins may 
be taken ſafely, but becauſe it is of a porſonous nature, 
for if it is applied externally to the ſkin for ſome time, 
it will burn like a cauſtic. Likewiſe the tincture of 
Jalap and ſcammony ſwallowed alone, will burn the 
fauces and gullet, and produce burning puſtules. 
Hence the danger appears in giving acrid, draſtic 
purges, inſomuch that a prudent farrier will not give 
them at all, or with the utmoſt circumſpection, eſpe- 
cially ſince ſome of the writers on this art have confeſ- 
ſed they have had horſes that died under their hands, 
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by giving them theſe deleterious drugs. Nothing ſoo» 
ner dejects the ſtrength, changes the pulſe, hurts and 
debilitates the ſtomach and guts, than theſe kind of 
cathartics. Sometimes they bring on a terrible dyſen · 
tery, which no means or medicines have power to ſtop. 
However in ſome caſes we may venture to make uſe 
of them as in the dropſy, for then the inteſtinal fibres 
have a laxity and a torpor, which ſtand in need of a 
ſtrong ſtimulus, to force them to the performance'of 
the ſalutary excretions. Likewiſe the palſy and ſleepy 
diſeaſes ſtand in need of ſtrong medicines to excite : 
— 2 motion, and to procure a revulſion from the 
After what has been ſaid, it will be no hard matter 
to determine when it will be neceſſary to purge a horſe, 
nor what kind of purges are moſt proper. However 
I ſhall lay down ſome general rules, for fear of a miſ- 
take, It is very evident that horſes which are full of 
fleſh and humours from full feeding and want of exer · 
ciſe, will ſtand in need of purging after bleeding; 
This is beſt done in the ſpring, but when there is great 
occaſion, any other time of the year will do as well; 
but the more temperate the weather the better. In 
which caſe it will be proper to give them ſome feeds of 
ſcalded bran the day before. It is generally twenty- 
four hours before it operates, and it ſhould be worked 
off with warm water mixt with a little oatmeal. The 
doſe of a laxative is generally about twenty times as 
much for a horſe as for a man; but as for ſtrong purges, 
I would not adviſe the giving them at all, unleſs in a 
caſe or two, which will hereafter come under conſide- 
ration, = 
Purges, I mean laxatives all along, may be likewiſe 
proper to prepare horſes for hunting, running, or any 
laborious exerciſe; as alſo for the worms, in common 
Jooſeneſſes, in ſwelled limbs, in the yellows or jaundice; 
in diſeaſes of the eyes and head without a fever; Jame- 
neſs that proceeds from bad ”_ mours; for thoſe that 


have 
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have humours flying about them, which break out in 
boils or impoſthumes. When horſes have lameneſſes 
which' often remove from one limb to another, purges 
ſhould be often repeated, with medicines that thin the 
blood. Laſtly, in want of appetite, whether from bad 


provender, too often a repetition of ſcalded bran, full 


feeding, &c. purging is very proper. 


When a horſe is fat and full of fleſh, from high feed- | 


ing and want of exerciſe, beſides bleeding a week be- 
fore the purge, his diet ſhould be lowered during that 
time, eſpecially. when they have | been”: pampered. for 
ſale. Likewiſe a. few feeds of ſcalded bran, as men- 
tioned above, will open the horſe's body and unload the 
inteſtines, which will render the operation of the purge 
much more certain and eaſy. However, it is obſer- 
vable that all horſes are not purged alike with the ſame 
quantity of phyſic, nor the ſame horſe at different times 
of the year. Half an ounce of fine aloes has ſome- 


times purged a horſe, when it was only deſigned to 


open his body and no more. Therefore as we can ne- 
ver be ſure what will be the conſequence, it will be the 
ſafeſt way to give a horſe a ſmall doſe at firſt; eſpecially 
when he is deſigned to be purged more than once. 

An ounce of good ſuccotrine aloes, and a quarter of 
an ounce of rhubarb, corrected with a dram of ginger, 


and made into a ball with ſolutive ſyrup of roſes, is a 


proper purge for the fineſt and moſt delicate horſes, 
Some add aromatic oils, and particularly thirty drops 
of the chemical oil of anniſeed, but I think very im- 
property's for this will ſometimes prevent-the phyſic 

rom workingatall, Let any man try the experiment 


upon himſelf, with a moderate doſe of jalap, and three 


drops of the oil of cloves, and then if he is purged ac- 
cording to expectation, he will find there is no truth 
in my obſervation. Some inſtead of rhubarb: order 


but not ſo elegant and ſafe, and will want more correc- 
* 0 : ne of tion. 
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| tion. In this caſe, it wah not bes ne per i "6d: 5 
the oil of anniſee. 

The beſt time to LG a-purge is early in the morn» 
ing in the ſummer, and about eight in the winter; and 
then the height of the operation will be about the mid- 
dle of the next day. All the world knows it ſhould. 
be given faſting ; ; and about three or four hours after 
it, he may have a feed of ſcalded bran; when he has 
eaten that, he may have ſweet hay by a little and a lit- 
tle at a time, as his ſtomach happens to ſerve. He 
may likewiſe have more ſcalded bran once or twice the 
ſame day; but if he refuſes it as being warm, he may 
have it raw, provided he drinks a ſufficient quantity 
of milk-warm water along with it. The water may 
have a. dful of oatmeal. mixt with it, or the ſame 
quantity of bran ſqueezed into it. But if he refyſes it 
hecauſe it is white, he may have pure water alone, 

The next morning betimes he may havę another 
ſeed of ſcalded bran, if he will eat it; for if he happens 
to be ſick, which is ſometimes the caſe, he will refuſe 
it. He may be allowed to drink as much water as he 
will, with the chill taken off, becauſe it will make the 


phyfic work the'more kindly. Then take him out of 


the ſtable, and ride him very gently, walking only at 
firſt, and then bringing him to trot z but be ſure never 
make him ſweat. - This may be repeated three times, 
unleſs the Phyſic works Pefty briſkly, and then wies 
is ſufficient. 

Some clothe cheir horſe more chan uſual during the 
time of purging, but that renders him more liable to 
take cold after it is aver z and therefore a ſingle cloth 
is ſufficient, with the hood tied very looſe, and then it 
may be laid aſide without danger, when he comes to be 
ſhur up after the purging. is ſtopt. At night he may 
have a ſmall feed of pats mixt with his bran,. and the 
next likewiſe, if his purging continues fo long. When 
It is quite gone off, ke may. be fed with clean oats till 


| * time of the next rug A another ſhould bethoughs 


2 neceſſary. 


* 
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* 
Ocarſe aloes generally make à horſe Gets) 

480 he foie the beſt way is always to give him ſueco- 
trine aloes. But if he Happens to be fick, and will not 
töduch warm water, you muſt-be obliged to allow him 
that whieh is cold, otherwiſe the phyfic will nor work 
as it ought to do. Some likewiſe have à natural aver- 
verſion to warm water, and then they muſt have the 
ſame indulgence as before. 

Since 1 — * what is above relating to the drugs 
woſt proper for pu 
Gibſon, I haxe met with the following preſeription, 
which is exactly ble to mitie, ep in the 
quantity of rhubarb; which 1 ftill think to be general 2 2 
ſufficient. He has omitted the eil of arifiiſeed, wi 
out giving any reaſon for ĩt; but I make no bt dur 
3t: was conformable to chat which I have rnetifie 
for he treats more accurately than wy that went before 
Him on tlie ſubject of fartiery. 
Faule of the fineſt ſutrotrine Wits as püuce ; 4 Klagen 
SY ated, = n; of rhubard in powder a dnam: mate 
thi into 4 ball ith a Rien quantity of tht Beer of 


Ot 
hat he fays of the tics of thubard-is of fen 
fignificancy, efpecially w Aw a horſe of any value is 
concerried. There are ſeveral drugs which thay be 
conveniently mixzt with compofitions of this kind i but 
will be more properly ſpoken of under the diſeaſes te 
which they relate. There are ſeveral bad confequenees 
which often attend the exhibition of coarſe aloes and 
other unwholeſome drugs; but as T have not recom- 
mended any ſuch, I am the leſs concerned in ſhewing 
how to remedy thoſt diſorders. 1 ſhall only obſerve, 
that hen they take away a hörſc's appetite, he muſt 
be treated with cordial and ſtomachic medieines; and 
that When the purge works very violently, ir may be 
opped in the fame manner as a loofenefs, omitting 
e purgative medicines. Whett a Horſe has caught 


cold, or taken bad drugs which cauſe him to fwell; 


and 


rging 4 horſe, upon confuling Mr; 
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and will not work, then take an ounce of Spaniſh 
with tug drams of the oil of jun iper, K 
into a ball with a ſufficient quantity of honey. Thi 
will either eaſe the horſe by promoting urine, or pu- 
mote the operation by ftool. 
 CLysTzRS may be a pplied to ſeveral intentions E 
ture; for ſome are . and ſerve to foften the 
hardened dung, as well as to correct and 
the acrid, acid, and falt recrements: others evacuate 
the excrements out of the large gut; others ſtreng- 
then the languid fibres, and help to quicken the peri 
ſtaltic motion ; others allay the exorbitant motions. and 
ms of the inteſtines ; and others again are uſeſul 
nouriſh horſes when there is _ 1 the 
uſual way. 

Before emollient eſters are made uſe of to falten the 
exerements, u | with a ſmall hand ſhould | 
the ſtrait gut, to make way for the injection of the 
clyſter, that they have a more certain effect. The 
things. that ſoften dry, hard excrements, and correct 
the acrimony of the humours in the hard guts, are 
decoction © -trotters, or calves feet, 3 
fat broth, oils, coarſe ſugar, tteacle, a decoction bf 
mallows, marſh-mallows, as well roots as leaves, lia: 
ſeed, fenugreek ſeed and cammomile flowers. All 
theſe are likewiſe good to relax ſpaſms, which ſome» 
times prevent the exit of the dung: and mitigate 
pains of the bowels, eaſe the cholick, and the like. 
A principal ingredient in purgative 9 is * 
that is, common falt, ſal- gem, Epſom falt, and 
ammoniac; becauſe a handful of common ſalt, for 
inſtance; will have a more certain effect than ſeveral 
ounces of purging ingredients. However any of theſe 
may be compounded with lenitive electuary, electuary 
of ſcammony, formerly called :aryocofiynum, ſyrup of 
buckthorn, 2 jalap, which may be mixt with. two 
or three quarts of the decoction of emollient ingredi- 
nam or the ſame quantity of fat broth; they ſhould 

iz * 
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never be 
or the bitter apple is too violent to be ventured u 
When very ſtrong clyſters are wanted, they may be 
ſafely. mixt with emetic wine, or twenty or thirty 
grains of emetic tartar. When a horſe's dung has an 
acid ſmell, then "Spaniſh ſoap. or common hard ſoap 
may very properly be mixt with the clyſter: two or 
three quarts may be injected at once. {+187 
- - Strengthening elyſters are of great uſe when the inte · 
ſtines and other parts have loſt their due tone; there- 
fore when the coats of the guts are to be ſtrengthened, 
carminatives | come in play, as caraway- ſeed, fennel- 
ſeed, cummin- ſeed, and anniſred, bay - berries, juni- 
per- berries, and their eſſential oil. In the palſy. and 
ſleepy diſeaſes, rue, marjoram, ſavoury, roſemary, 
ſage; and lavender flowers will be proper. In cold, 
io habits, when the blood is poor; the horſe: may 
receive benefit from clyſters made with bitters, ſuch 
as the tops of the leſſer centaury, carduus benedictus, 
gentian, rhubarb, tincture of rhubarb, and elixir pro- 


ee een inen 8? 1195.09 
| 7 Sedative clyflers-are-very ſervicerble to relax ſpaſms 
of the inteſtines, and to eaſe pains in the bowels: 
theſe may be made with oils alone, or they may be 
mixt with-the fat of animals and freſh butter. When 
te coats of the colon are affected with a violent ſpaſm 

which leſſens its cavity, the wind will be retained, and 
violent gripes will conſequently enſue, clyſters com- 
pounded with ſuch things as theſe will be very effica- 
 cious. If theſe ſpaſms are attended with heat, the 
clyſters will be beſt made with camomile flowers, elder 
flowers, or vervain flowers decocted in whey or milk, 
with a little ſaffron and ſaltpetre, and then mixt with 
oil of ſweet almonds, In the ſtaggers you may add 
the ſeed and flgyers of piony, and the root of the 
Wild enn * 
Aringent clyſters are made uſe of ſometimes to ſtop 

Jooſeneſſes, eſpecially. when they arg violent and hays 
N | continued 


very ſtrong; and conſequehtly.coloquintida | 
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continued ſome time; as alſo when medicines given 
by the mouth have had no effect. Theſe may be 
made of pomegranate rind, oak- bark, galls, balau- 
ſtines, wy: roſes, and the like. In the decoction of 
ſome of theſe you may diſſolve diaſcordium or Venice 
treacle, for theſe laſt, befides the ſtrengthening ingre- 
dients of which they conſiſt, contain a certain quantity 
of opium, which is generally found very ſerviceable in 
theſe caſes. 4 7 17 

Nouriſhing clyſters are often found to be beneficial 
when the jaws of a horſe are lockt up in convulſive 
diſorders, ſo cloſe that nothing can be conveyed to 
the ſtomach that way. Sometimes likewiſe the throat 
and gullet are ſo ſwelled and inflamed, that it is im- 

flible for the horſe to ſwallow any food till the ſwel- 
ing is abated, and conſequently he will be in danger 
of ſtarving unleſs he is aſſiſted ſome other way. Theſe 
may conſiſt of broths made with calves heads, ſheeps 
heads, calves feet, ſheeps trotters, mutton or beef 
broth with the fat ſcum'd off, milk potrage, riced 
milk ſtrained, thickened milk, or the like. A quart 
or three pints at a time will be ſufficient. + nl] 

All theſe clyſters ſhould be only milk warm, and 
injected with a pipe at leaſt fourteen inches long, 
with holes in the fides like thoſe for men, and ſhould 
have a bag at the end to ſqueeze it in gently, that the 
horſe may not ſtart, which they commonly do when 
they are injected with a ſyringe, which makes them 
return it immediately. When it is all preſſed out of 
the bag, you need only hold down his tail cloſe for a 
minute or two, and then he will retain it as long as is 

convenient to perform what is expected from it. Ex- 
amples of all kinds of clyſters may be met with in 
their proper places, 

Some affirm clyſters have no operation beyond the 
large inteſtines, ' but this is a miſtake; for by affecting 
the nervous parts of the inteſtines which communicate 
with the nerves of the reſt of the body, they not only 

e | produce 
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produce very great effects, but inſinuate into the blood: 
and lymph, ſo Fn a horſe may receive a Hou deal 
of nouriſhment by theſe means. Likewiſe we find 
by experience, that clyſters have a great influence in 


mitigating the diſorders of the ſmall guts, which may 


be Swing to the ſituation of the colon which ſur- 
rounds them. For they not only are warmed and 
cheriſhed by theſe means, but the ſteam or vapour of 
the medicine penetrates their coats, and by that means 
not 'only conveys its virtues 2 8 but to al — 


W 


of noname. 3 ee Werne, and 
Derne Honssxs. 


o ELING is an artificial vent made heren 

the ſkin and the fleſh, deſigned to carry off the 
the humours by revulſion and derivation, which are 
the cauſc of various diſeaſes, and ſerves for the ſame 
purpoſes as ſetons and iflues'in men. It is of great 


uſe in diſeaſes of the head, ſuch as ſleepineſs, head- 


aches, the ſtaggers and diſorders of the eyes, the gutta 
_ cataract, „ oy NG, and catarrh ; as 
d in aches and pains, cold phlegmatic ſwelling 
and hymours affecting the legs and other parts. ? 
Some rowel their horſes ſoon after they are taken 
from the graſs, which may be proper _—_ if they 
are not lean or hide - bound, or their blood watery. In 
this laſt caſe, it muſt not be done before the conſtitu- 
tion is mended by a nouriſhing diet. For when the 
blood is poor, and the horſe full of watery humours, 


there will be a great flux to the part, ſometimes ſo 


great as to diſcharge ſeveral gallons of water before 
the rowels' have come to a digeſtion, But whether 
this is not a more ſpeedy and eaſy way to diſcharge 


* redundant water, than by purging, deſerves to be 
conſidered 
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Rowels are likewiſe very ſerviceable in pleuriſies 
and all internal inflammations. In which caſe there 
muſt. be one on each ſide of the breaſt, one on the 
belly, on the ſame ſide the pain is ſuppoſed to lie, 
unleſs there is a great motion of the flanks, which 
may hinder its coming to digeſtion, and then he may 
be rowelled on the inſide of both the thighs, 


Fixx is the application of an actual cautery or 
red hot iron to any part for the removal of ſome diſ- 


order. The firing inſtrument or knife dught to be 


ſome what rounded on the edge, and to be much 


thicker at the back, that it may retain the heat the 


longer. Vou muſt always take care to rub it clean, 


that no duſt or aſhes may ſtick to it. The time of 
uſing it is, when the flaming redneſs is gone off. After 
the operation, the ſeared parts muſt be bathed with 


ſpirits of wine, and then anoint the place with bees- 


wax and butter melted together. It is of great uſe 
in the cure of bone-ſpavins, ſplents and wind- galls, 

— GeLp1nc'or caſtration is beſt performed by cutting 
open the ſcrotum or cod, and after turning out the 
ſtones, to tie a wax thread round the ſpermatic veſſels, 
or ſtrings, as ſome call them, to prevent their bleed- 
ing, and cut them between the ligature and the ſtone, 


Afterwards: apply pledgits with a digeſtive ointment 
mixt with ſpirit of wine. When this operation is 


carefully peformed according to this direction, there 
will be no danger of a great loſs of blood, which is 
reer | . * bogen 
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with a hot iron. * m se id: 
Docxixo, cortoilings: or coning off a horſe's tail, 
muſt be ormed with a very ſharp, clean inſtru- 
ment, and then ſeared with a hot iron. It will be 
beſt to be caſe· harcdlened, and very well poliſtied, tak- 
ing care 10 clean it from any aſfies or ſcales it may 
* contracted by putting it in the fire. It muſt not 
applied while in a glowing heat, for then the ſparks 
that may fly off are apt to / cauſe an inflammation of 
the part at leaſt the burnt part will ſtick: to the iron, 
and come off when it is taken away, and then it will 
be very hard ta form an eſchar. Nut as this o 
puts — — horſe to great pain, it is beſt to omit it and 
apply ſome: ſlices of the agaric of the oak, or the 
common puff. ball, which will ſtop the bleeding effec- 
tually, and then it may be cured as a common wound. 
Nicki the tail of a horſe is an operation deſigned to 
make bim carry it more genteel. There ate 
lar machines or pulleys, ſo contrived as to Eee oo 
tail up, | which may be better comprehended by 
them than by re Horne The number of the nick: 
are to be proportionabe to the length of the tail, but 
generally three are ſufficient; When the operation is 
over, the wounds may be dreſſed with a mixture of 
pow dered roſin, honey, and ſpirits of wine; and a dof- 
fil of tow. dipt in the ſame mixture ſhould be laid be- 
tween the nick, wrapping the tail up as uſual, The 
next morning the covering ſhould be cut open down 
the back-part of the tail, and the following morning 
it ſhould be taken quite off, in order to plait the hair, 
and ſet; the tail. You ſhould let the tail down every 
two or three days, and bathe the upper part next the 
rump: with hot vinegar, in which a bit of allum is dif- 
ſolved, and mixt with honey. If the tail ſhould . 
pen to ſwell, and the hair come off, it muſt be w 
ed with a mixture of wine, vinegar, and Egyptian 
honey. When ſeven or eight days are * - 
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horſe ſhould be ſuffered to ſtand without the machine 
or pulley for a few hours, that you may ſee how he 
carries his tail. He muſt likewiſe have his tail kept 
up a few hours every day, till the, wounds are quite. 


| healed, or in other words till a callus is formed. _ 


CCC 


Of the DISEASES of HORSES, 
and thir C U RE. 
| f the AropLexy, GL 
17 HEN a horſe has a true apoplexy, he falls 
. ., down ſuddenly, without ſenſe and motion, 
except a working of his flanks. ; 5 ö 
This may be cauſed by any thing that compreſſes 
the veſſels of the brain; by too great a quantity of 


blood when the horſe is fed plentifully, with little ex- 


erciſe 3 by being very much over- heated, ſo as to ex- 
pand the blood and render all the veſſels turgid; by 
any fluid ſhed. outwardly on the membranes of the 


brain, from blows on the head or falls: by blood or 


ſerum into the brain icſelf, and by its preſſure 
hurting the origin of the nerves, which is the moſt 
common . cauſe of the apoplexy, and may be either. 
blood or ſerum. This laſt moſt frequently happens to 
horſes that have poor blood. gets 

There are three degrees of an apoplexy; the firſt is 
when the blood is forced up into the head by any cauſe 


whatever, and diſtends the veſſels of the brain, ſo as 


to hinder the free circulation of the blood through it. 
By this means the horſe's ſenſes may be impaired for 
a ſhort time, but as the ſtoppage goes off, he gradu- 
ally comes to himſelf. The ſecond degree is when the 
ſtagnation continues ſo long, as to let the ferum ooze 
through the veſſels, which falling upon the ſide of the 
oblong or ſpinal marrow, cauſe a palſey. The higheſt 
degree is when the veſſels of the pia mater burſi 3 
* | T 2 | et 
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let the blood fall to the baſis of the brain. This is 
generally mortal]. 
The /s »s which precbde an apoplexy are Ahe 
drowſineſs, weak, watery and turgid eyes, feebleneſs, 
a diſpoſition to reel, a bad appetite, hanging down his 
head, and reſting it in the manger. When it is cau - 
ſed by ſerum in the brain, he has a diſpoſition to rear 
up, and is apt to fall back when handled ahout the 


head. Young horſes are moſt ſubject to this kind, 


and with proper care may get over it. When the 
veſſels on the inſide of the brain are burſt by blows or 
wounds, the horſe will be frantic by fits, and ſtart 
and fly when any thing comes near him. Something 
like this may happen from an induration of the mem- 
branes of the brain, and then the cure is deſperate. 
When horſes fall down ſuddenly with a violent work- 


ing of their flanks, without power to riſe again, they" 


ſeldom or never recover. 

When this laſt happens to be the caſe, the only poſ- 
fible cure conſiſts in plentiful bleeding, and therefore 
ſeveral veins ſhould be ſtruck immediately, one after 


another, in different ons of the body. His head 


and ſhoulders ſhould Jikewife be raiſed, with ſtraw put 
under them. If he ſurvives the fit, ſeveral rowels 


ſhould be cut, to drain off the humours as much as 
ble. 


of the circulation of the blood in the brain, by 


therein, then bleeding will prove a certain cure, even 
though he ſhould reel and ſtagger, and ſometimes fall 
down ſuddenly. After plentiful bleeding, his body 
ſhould be kept open with ſcalded bran, and the uſual 
quantity of hay ſhould be leſſened. The next day you 


red twice more at proper diſtances. 
Take of the beſt ſuccotrine aloes an ounce; of the 


Do, =» ov © 


When the apoplexy happens only from the Aides 
Page 
the diſtenſion of the veſſels from plenty of blood 


e © © 4 


may give him an aloetic purge, which may be ww 


powder of jalap two drams; of cinnabar of 4 
| a 
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zalf an onnte; ef "the oil ef anniſeed thirty drops: 
make them into a ball with a ſufficient quantity of ſolu- 
tive ſyrup of roſes. 


I have added the oil of anniſeeds to this purge, how. 
cauſe it is ſuitable to his diſtemper. On the days free 


from purging, give him the following nervous ball 
early in the morning. | 
Take. anniſeeds,. caraway. ſeeds, wild valerian root, 
lavender flowers, roots of piony, miſletoe," of each two 
ounces; of cinnabar of antimony an ounce; of Virginian 
ſnake-root half an ounce; of ſaffron two drams; of oil of 
anniſeed half an ounce. After theſe ingredients are re- 
duced to a fine powder, mix in the oil, and make them 
into a maſs for balls with honey or melaſſes. A ball of 
the fize of a pullet s egg is a doſe. - 
When the horſe has been purged ſufficiently, the 
ball may be changed for half an ounce of cinnabar of 
_ antimony, and half an ounce of gum guaiacum united 
together with melaſſes, which may be given him every 
morning for three weeks longer... This, by thinning 
the blood, and fitting it for circulation, may prevent 
a relapſe. 8 8 1 1 e | 
Sometimes, as I obſerved. above, a horſe's blood 
may be ſo rarified and expanded by violent exercife 
and hard riding, ſo as to cauſe a temporary plethora, 
and will diſtend the veſſels of the brain, ſo as to im- 
pede the circulation of the blood there, hence the ori- 
gin of the nerves will be compreſſed, and the influx of 
the animal ſpirits into the nerves prevented, and con- 
ſequently an inability of motion muſt enſue. There- 
fore it is no wonder that a horſe ſo harraſſed ſhould 
ſometimes drop down ſuddenly, as though in a real 
apoplexy, eſpecially upon any ſudden ſtop. This hap- 
pens more frequently in very hot weather, than at any 
other time, | becauſe that greatly promotes the rarifac- 
tion of the blood and humours. Bleeding in this cafe 


will ſoon bring him to himſelf, unleſs the violence of 


the ſhock occaſioned by the fall has burſt the fine _ 
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his recovery. T 
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07 the STAGGERS, or the primary and 


VERTIGO. 


XL diſtempers of a horſe which cauſe him to 
reel, ſtagger, or fall down, are by ſome one or 
other called the faggers. Thus the apoplexy, and the 
epilepſy or the falling-ſickneſs frequently go by that 
name. It is a great misfortune that we are not able to 
diſtinguiſh ſome diſeaſes of the head from others, be- 
cauſe we can judge of them only from ſome remark- 
able ſymptoms. Thus when a horſe ſtaggers and falls 
down ſuddenly, and afterwards. recovers and gets up, 
it may either be cauſed by a ſlight apoplexy and epi- 
lepſy, or a primary vertigo, which laſt is likewiſe a 
diſeaſe of the heat. iy” — 
It is remarkable, that almoſt all diſeaſes of the brain 
are attended with coſtiveneſs, as well as the ſympa- 
thetic vertigo: but it is not the cauſe, as ſome imagine, 
but a ſymptom. of this diſeaſe. The cauſe of the fym- 
pathetic vertigo lies in the ſtomach and firſt paſſages, 
which are affected with ſpaſms or convulſive motions, 
which produce all the ſymptoms of the ſtaggers. For 
when the ſtomach or adjacent are conſtricted, 
they force the vital fluids to the head, where they ſtag- 
nate among the veſſels of the choroide plexus of the 
ventricles of the brain, and produce a vertigo. In 
this caſe, the ſtomach and firſt paſſages are loaded with 
depraved hymours, which generate wind, and hinder 
digeſtion. | Hence the bile or gall becomes vitiated 
and cannot. ſufficiently ſtimulate the jnteſtines to dif. 
charge their contents, This being the caſe, it is no 
wonder there ſhould. be an obſtinate coſtiveneſs. This 
fiſcaſe may likewiſe proceed from worms, which by 


gnawing 
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gnawing the inteſtines, irritate them to convulſive 
- motions. | 1D 5 012: 7 un de dem 
The primary vertigo is likewiſe cauſed by a ſtagna- 
tion of the blood in the carotid arteries, and the veſſels 
of the brain which conſtitute the choroide plexus. 
Hence horſes that are full of blood and humours are 
moſt ſubject to this diſeaſe; eſpecially when they are 
high fed, with little or no exerciſe. -This may be like- 
wiſe owing to the ſerum of the blood when ãt is accu- 
mulated in the blood-veſſels of the brain; and there- 
fore horſes that have poor watery blood may be afflics 
ted by this diſtemper. Likewiſe violent blows on the 
head may produce either a ſtagnation or an extrava- 
ſation of the blood and humours, whence a more laft- 
ing and troubleſome vertigo enſuees.. 

Beſides the principal ſymptoms already mentioned, 
the horſe has a dull look, is weak, with prominent 
eyes, his mouth is generally ſtiff, but not quite ſhut 
up, as in other caſes; he ſtales but little, and his 
breath is ſhort on the leaſt motion. But the principal 
ſymptoms, as obſerved above, are coſtiveneſs, reeling 
and ſtaggering, and ſometimes falling dow. 
The vertigo which proceeds from a diſorder of the 
ſtomach will ceaſe as ſoon as it is cleanſed. When it 
is cauſed by ſpaſms of the lower part of the belly, at- 
tended with a weakneſs of the nerves, it is not fo ea- 
ſily cured. But the primary vertigo is more out of 
the reach of medicines than the other two. |) 

The intentions of cure are to diſcuſs the blood and 
Humaurs ſtagnating in the head, and to make it cir- 
culate freely in the lower parts; as alſo to ſtrengthen 
the tone of the nervous ſyſtem, regard being had to 
the cauſe which produces the ſtagnation, abs 

When' the diſeaſe is recent, and the body is full of 
blood and humours, with a ſtrong beating of the heart, 
you ſhould take away blood freely, and repeat it till 
the ſymptoms are mitigated. If the horſe is coſtive, 
the ſtrait gut ſhould be emptied by a ſmall hand, _ 

then 
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then proper clyſters ſnould be often injected. They 
may be made with a decoction of ſena, or of mallows 
and marſh-mallows, or fat broth; to three pints of 
either, a pint of linſeed oil may be added, or a pound 
of brown ſugar. They muſt be injected milk-warm, 


and repeated every day till he dungs freely. When | 


the horſe has been long coſtive, theſe will bring away 

ſurpriſing quantities of dung. This done, you may 
venture to give him the following laxative drink. 
Tate lemtive electuary and Epſom ſalt, of each four 
ounces; of common treacle io ounces; of ale three pints, 
Put in the ſalt firſt, which will readily diſſolve without 
Heat; then the ſugar, and laſt of all the eletuary. It 
muſt be given bim in the morning upon an empty ſtomach, 
and will work before night, for Epſom ſalt has a more 
quick effeft than any thing elſe. It muſt be mad blood 
warm, and be muſt have water or warm gruel o drink 


: 


after it. 2 | ' 

It may be repeated three times, allowing two or 
three days between each, giving him an opening diet 
and proper exerciſe. When the vertigo proceeds from 
worms, he muſt be treated as hereafter ſhewn under 
that title. To ftrengthen the nerves, he may take 
the nervous balls mentioned in the laſt ſection. 
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Of the EeiLzesy or FaLLING SICKNESS, 


H FE. epilepſy, as I have juſt obſerved, is by ſome 
| called the ffaggers, and not very improperly, 
becauſe it is attended with the principal ſymptoms of 
that diſeaſe. It is cauſed by an irregular motion and 
circulation of the fluids in the veſſels of the brain, and 
thereby hurting the ſenſes and voluntary motions. 
This will better be conceived, when we conſider, that 
the arteries when they enter the head are diveſted of 
their ſtrongeſt coat, retaining. only a thin wende 
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Which is void of all ſenſe and motion, and is diſtri- 
buted into the cortical part of the brain and cerebel- 
lum, that it may ſupply a ſpirituous lymph to the 
nerves and nervous parts, neceſſary for ſenſe and mo- 
tion. The blood that is left paſſes through the venous 
ſinuſes to the dura mater, and from thence by the 
jugular veins back to the heart, which is the fountain 
of the circulation. The dura mater is of a ſingular 
ſtructure, for it conſiſts of a peculiar apparatus of ner- 
vous and muſcular fibres: theſe paſs along partly in 
right, and partly in oblique lines. becoming more 
arched and circular about the lateral ſinuſes, The 
nervo-carnous fibres reach like pillars from one ſide of 
the three greater ſinuſes to the other, where there are 
alſo oval cells which enter therein, diſpoſed according 
to the ſeries of the veins. Theſe fibres not only hin- 
der the blood from dilating the cells too much, but by 
their ſucceſſive contraction accelerate the progreſs of 
the blood into the jugular veins. The uſe of the pil- 
lars is by their motion to attenuate the thick blood 
which has loſt its lymph; and the little cells ſerve in- 
ſtead of valves, to prevent the regreſs of the blood 
into the veins, Hence theſe ſinuſes have a ſyſtole and 
diaſtole not much unlike the heart, 

Beſides this, the dura mater has a tonic or rather 
elaſtic motion, in the ſame manner as the reſt of the 
nervo-muſcular coats and membranes of the whole 
body, which are animated by the animal ſpirits and 
arterial blood. The dilatory and conſtrictory motion 
of this membrane which covers the brain and cerebel- 
lum, the ſpinal marrow and all the nerves of the body, 
not only promotes the circulation of the blood through 
the head, but the better ſecretion of the ſpirituous 
fluid undulating in the nerves. For when this elaſtic 
membrane is raiſed and expanded by the pulſe of the 
arteries of the brain, the nervous pipes are rendered 


more fit to receive the animal ſpirits; becauſe when 


after its expanſion is increaſed by the appulſe of the 
U arterial 
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arterial blood, brought by the internal and external 
carotid and the vertebral artery, and the influx of the 
nervous fluid, it then contracts by its own proper 
ſpring, and in ſome meaſure compreſſes the cortical 
part of the brain, whence an exceeding fine fluid is 


more conveniently driven into the cortical part of te 


brain and into the origin of the nerves. While theſe 
ſeveral motions are carried on in a due manner, the 
circulation of the blood through the head will be more 
regular, and the functions that depend thereon will be 
rightly performed. But when theſe motions are im- 
peded, grievous diſeaſes of the head will begin to ſhew 
themſelves. | | | 

Theſe things being premiſed, it will appear, that 
when a groſs or too great a plenty of blood ftagnates 
within the ſinuſes of the dura mater, the ſyſtaltic mo- 
tion depending thereon will be impeded, as well as the 
regreſs of the blood to the heart. Hence too great a 
quantity of blood will be carried thereto by the arte- 
ries, and ſo congeſted as to hinder the entranceof the 
fine, ſubtile, ſpirituous fluid; inftead of which they 
will be filled with more groſs elaſtic particles of an 
expanſive nature, which will diſturb the ſenſes and mo- 
tions, and paſs into the fine tubes of the brain and 
nerves. Beſides, the blood ſtagnating in the ſinuſes 
of the dura mater and the jugular veins will dilate the 


veſſels too much, whence the nervous fibres will be 


compreſſed, which will cauſe a ſpaſtic ſtricture of this 
membrane, which is the proximate and. principal cauſe 
of an epileply. For by this means the fine arteries of 
the pia mater will be compreſſed, as well as the cor- 
tical ſubſtance of the brain; whence the animal ſpirits 
not being under the direction of the will, muſt ruſh 
with a greater force into the brain and nerves. ' And 
as the dura mater is the root from whence all other 
membranes take their beginning, there muſt needs be 
a great conſent between them, which conſiſts in the 
mutual communication of an inordinate motion. 
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Therefore when there is a ſtrong ſpaſm of the dura 
mater, thoſe nerves chiefly which ſerve for ſenſation 
will be greatly conſtricted, and the whole influx of the 
animal ſpirits will be intercepted. Hence it will fol- 
low, that in a complete epilepſy, all the ſenſes, as well 
internal as externel, will be ſuſpended. On the con- 
trary, there will be a greater and ſtronger impulſe of 
the nervous fluids into the organs defigned for motion, 
whence the terrible diſtenſion, contraction, ſuccuſſion 
and agitation may be deduced, Beſides, it is certain 
that as the eighth pair of nerves, called the par vagum, 
whoſe branches are diſperſed to the principal bowels 
and nervous parts, for the performance of ſenſe and 
motion, they will, while the animal ſpirits ruſh therein 
with greater violence, be hurried. by a conſent, into 
violent, ſupernatural motions, the heart will begin to 
beat, the pulſe will be ſtrong and unequal, and the 
ſpittle will come foaming out of the mouth. 

I have been the longer in explaining the nature of 
this diſeaſe, becauſe it is little underſtood, and leſs 
attended to. I ſhall now come to the part which 
more immediately concerns practice, 

When the cauſe of an epilepſy exiſts in the brain, it 
is then ſaid to be idiopathic; when it proceeds from 
the fault of ſome other part, and is transferred to the 
head, it is then called hmptomatic. The idiopathic 
generally ariſes from external violence, ſuch as wounds 
and bruiſes of the head : ſometimes from a fracture 
or depreſſion of the ſkull, which are commonly fatal : 
and after death we uſually find ſtagnated blood or cor- 


rupt ſerum between the dura mater and the pia mater, 


or between the ſkull and the dura mater, or ſplinters 
of bones fixt in the dura mater. This may be like- 
wiſe cauſed by the obſtruction of the jugular veins, or 
the ſinuſes of the dura mater, particularly that called 
the falciform, with viſcid blood or polypous concre- 
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The ſymptomatic epilepſy proceeds from an impetu- 
ous tranſlation of impure blood to the head, when the 
ſtomach and inteſtines are affected with ſpaſms and in- 
flations, while the perilaſtic motion is greatly injured 
and perverted : or an impure, acrid, cauftic matter ma 
be conveyed to the dura mater by the arteries, * 
may ſtimulate that membrane to a ſpaſm. Sometimes 
it may happen from the injudicious healing of old 


ulcers, or by driving impure matter back which 


was thrown out on the ſkin, | 
When a horſe has a fit of an epilepſy, his eyes are 
fixt in his head, he reels and ſtaggers, and is inſenſible 
to every thing; he voids his dung and urine without 
knowing it; then he reels round and falls down ſud- 
denly, and ſtretches his legs out as if he was dead, 
only there is a briſk pulſation of his heart, he conti- 
nues to breathe, and has a quick motion with his 
flanks. Sometimes his limbs are convulſed. and his 
legs are thrown about in a very violent manner. When 
the fit is going off, he commonly trothes at the mouth. 
Some have miſtaken the epilepſy for the gripes, but 
very injudiciouſly; for in this laſt diſtemper the horſe 


is often up and down, rolls and tumbles, and is very 


circumſpect in his motions, leſt he ſhould irritate the 
pain; and if he ſtretches himſelf our at any time, it is 
but for a little while. 

The cure muſt be begun by making a revulſion by 
plentiful bleeding, which may be repeated as occaſion 
requires. Then give him a ball made with wild vale- 
rian root, roots of piony, roſemary, lavender flowers, 
miſletoe of the oak, the leſſer cardamoms, aſſa feetida, 
the oil of hartſhorn, caſtor, oil of amber, ſeldom for- 
getting cinnabar of antimony. The following ex- 
amples will ſhow the method of compounding them. 

Take of wild valerian root two ounces; of cinnabar of 
antimony balf an ounce ;- oil of amber two drops; com- 
mon treacle enough to make them into a ball. This may 


be given once or twice a day at firſt, and afterwards 


once 
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once in two or three days, with the following drink 
after it. WM 


Take valerian root, miſletoe, piony root, the tops of 


roſemary, of each an ounce, chop them ſmall, and pour 


à quart of boiling water over them; let them ſtand an 


hour or two, and then pour off the infuſion, to be given 
the horſe after the ball. Or, | wp 

Take wild valerian root and miſietoe of the oak, of 
each an ounce; of aſſa fætida half an ounce; make them 
into a ball with honey. Or, . : 

Take of wild valerian root an ounce ;, of aſſa fætida 
half an onnce; Ruſſian caſtor and oil of amber, of each 
two drams; of common treacle enough to make them into 
a ball. | * 

Inſtead of the drink above, you may boil three 
ounces of miſletoe in three pints of water, and pour 
off the decoction in the water he is to drink, which 
the horſe will not refuſe. While he drinks this water, 
the ball may be thus compounded. 

Take wild valerian root, miſletoe of the oak, piony 
root, and conſerve of lavender flowers, of each balf an 


ounce; of common treacle or honey enough to make them 


into a ball, | 

But you muſt never forget in theſe diſorders to keep 
the horſe's body open, firſt by clyſters, afterwards by 
laxative powders, repeating them occaſionally when 
required. 2 

T ake the dried leaves of mallows and camomile flowers, 
of each an ounce; of miſletoe two ounces: boil them in a 
ſufficient quantity of water, that there may be three pints 
of the decottion when ſtrained, to which may be added 
four ounces of linſeed oil, and as much coarſe ſugar ; 
mix them for an emollient clyſler, to be injefled warm. 

A purge may be made with a quart of the ſame 
decoction, four ounces of lenitive electuary, and as 
much Epſom ſalt. Sometimes a horſe muſt be under 
a courſe of theſe for a month, 


of 
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Of Coxvulsioxs. 


H E cauſe of an epilepſy, as has been explained 
in the foregoing ſection, is ſeated in the brain, 
whereby the nerves proceeding from thence are affect- 
ed. But convulſions proceed from any cauſe that may 
affect the nerves of the ſpinal marrow, which occaſi- 
on a ſpaſm or cramp of the nervous, muſcular and 
membranous parts. 758 
This univerſal cramp is ſometimes occaſioned by 
bots in or near the ſtomach, and then it ſeizes the horſe 
of a ſudden; but when it proceeds from diſorders of 
the internal parts, he will firſt fall off his ſtomach 
after which he ſoon grows feeble and diſpirited, and 
becomes ſhort-breathed with the leaſt exerciſe. But as 
theſe ſymptoms are common to other diſeaſes, this is 
ſeldom known till it is too late to apply remedies. 
When this diſeaſe is cauſed by bots, it generally 
makes 'its attack in April, May, or June, among 
horſes that are pampered for ſale, with little or no ex- 
erciſe. Bots in the ſtomach are of an orange colour, 
of the ſize of the large maggots, and not unlike them, 
only they have ſharp, prickly feet on each ſide of the 
belly. Their ſeat is round the lower orifice of the ſto- 
mach, immediately under its inner coat, and when 
they begin to be animated, they burſt through it with 
the tail foremoſt, while their heads remain firmly fixt 
in the muſcular coat. The ſymptoms of convulſions 
from this cauſe, are an eager look, as though the horſe 
wanted a feed of corn: the noſe lifted up towards the 
rack, while his cars are prickt up, and his tail cocked; 
then his neck grows ſtiff, cramp'd, and almoſt with- 
out motion, and in a few days time, if he lives ſo long, 
feveral knots will ariſe on its tendinous parts, and the 
muſcles of the whole body will be ſo affected, 1 2 
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looks like a ſtatue fixt to the ground, with his legs 
iff, wide and ſtradling: his eyes become fixt, with a 
deadneſs of his looks, and his 1kin is tight on all parts 
of his body: he pants continually, with ſhortneſs of 
breath, and ſnorting and ſneezing: the ſhortneſs of 
breath continues, unleſs timely relieved, till he drops 
down dead. The ſymptoms are much the ſame when 
it proceeds from impoſtumations, ulcerations, or other 
hurts of the diaphragm and viſcera. 

For the explanation of this diſeaſe, we muſt con- 
ſider that the ſpinal marrow, like the brain, conſiſts 


of a cortical and medullary ſubſtance, which are con- 


tinued from the brain, and are wrapt up in one com- 
mon membranous covering, which adheres to the ver- 
tebræ of the back; as alſo with three other coats, the 
inner and middlemoſt of which proceed from the pia 
mater, and the outermoſt from the dura mater, and is 
lodged in the cavity of the vertebre. It has arteries 
and veins diſpoſed throughout its ſubſtance. It receives 
the arteries from the vertebral, and the deſcending 
trunk of the great artery. The blood is carried back. 
by the veins, firſt into the vertebral ſinuſes, from 
thence into the veins of the vertebræ and others, from 
whence it is poured into the vena cava aſcendens. The 
function of the ſpinal marrow is to ſend out thirty pair 
of nerves, and two ſpinal nerves which tend to the par 
vagum. Theſe nerves go firſt to the muſcles of the 
neck, breaſt, back, belly and limbs, and ſerve for the 
motion of the parts. Then they are diſtributed to the 
viſcera of the cheſt and lower belly, and to their mem- 
branes. Laſtly, ſome large branches go to the face 
and head, contributing greatly to their motion. 

Now whoever compares this cauſe with the ſymp- 
toms of the diſeaſe, will readily find the cloſe con- 
nexion that there is between them. But here it is to 
be noted, that the convulſive irritation of the ſaid 
parts may happtn two ways: for either the coats of 
the ſpinal marrow are primarily irritated and convul- 
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ſed, and may bring the parts connected with it into 
the ſame condition: or theſe parts may be firſt affected 
with ſpaſms, and may communicate them to the ſpi- 
nal marrow: whence again they will proceed to other 
parts and regions. Hence the firſt may be called idio- 
| pathic convulſions, and the other ſympathetic. | 

Hence we may perceive, that convulſions may be 
cauſed by a vitiated blood, icularly when the mat- 
ter of internal ulcers is abſorbed by the circulating flu- 


ids, it will render them acrid, and fit to produce this 


diſeaſe. Again, theſe ſpaſms may ariſe from a velli- 
cation of the coats of the ſtomach and inteſtines. For 
all the nervous membranes are very prone to irregular 
motions, and ſometimes from a very ſlight cauſe. For 
fince the ſtomach has its nerves from an external branch 
of the-eighth pair, as well left as right, and fince it 
has branches which proceed from the firſt and ſecond 
vertebræ of the back; and becauſe the inteſtines like- 
wiſe have branches from the internal branch of the 
eighth pair, concurring with the intercoſtal, and 


forming the meſenteric plexus ; the reaſon is plain why 
the ſpaſms of thoſe parts are communicated to the 


membranes of the ſpinal marrow and to the whole ner- 
vous ſyſtem. Hence it appears that nothing can be 
more likely to produce theſe convulſions, than worms 


gnawing the ſtomach, The ſame may be ſaid of ul- 


cers of the internal parts, and particularly the dia- 


phragm or midriff, which is a tendinous and nervous 
part, and conſequently is very liable to be irritated, 


and to draw the nerves of the ſpinal marrow into con- 
ſent; eſpecially as the branches of the nerves which are 
diſtributed on this part communicate with thoſe of the 
ſtomach, and have the ſame derivation. . | 
The cure of this'dire diſtemper depends in a great 
meaſure on the cloſing or ſhutting up of the horſe's 
mouth ; if this happens immediately, as it ſometimes 
does, the caſe is deſperate, for nothing can be given 
him by the mouth, and clyſters will not reach the 
part 
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part affected. But if the mouth continues in ſuch a 
ſtare, that he is ſtill able to take a medicine, there is 
hopes of a cure. When a horſe is ſeized ſuddenly in 
the manner above deſcribed, that is lately come out of 
the dealers hands, we may ſafely conclude that the diſ- 
eaſe proceeds from bots in the ſtomach: and then be- 
fore his mouth is ſhut up, give him the following 
ball. 

Take of mercurius dulcis half an ounce ; of aloes fix 
drams; of conſerve of wormwood enough to make them 
into a ball, which muſt be rolled in wheat flour: let it 
be waſhed down with a hornful or two of warm water. 

This being done, we muſt immediately proceed to 
medicines that will allay the ſpaſms, and relax the 
ſpaſmodic ſtriftures of the nervous parts. The fol- 
lowing drink is very efficacious for this purpoſe. 

Take valerian root, miſletoe of the oak, camomile flow- 
ers, of each two ounces; of ſaffron two drams : pour 
five pints of boiling water upon them, and when it is al- 
moſt cold, put in four ounces of the fetid tinfure, and 
two ounces of the tinfture of caſtor, which muſt be ſhaked 
together every time it is uſed. The tinfures are to be 
had at the apotbecaries. 

Gibſon directs half an ounce of aſſa fœtida, and the 
ſame quantity of caſtor in ſubſtance, but every apo- 
thecary's apprentice knows, that boiling water will 
take up little or nothing of the virtues of theſe drugs, 
eſpecially the former; and therefore the drink, as I 
have ordered it, is much more powerful. You may 
give the horſe three hornfuls at a time, and repeat it 
three or four times a day, The outward parts may 
32 be rubbed with a proper liniment, as in the 
pally. | : 

Take the green oil of the ſhops, oil of bays, opodeldoc or 
the ſaponaceous liniment, of each four ounces ; of oil of «+ 
amber two ounces; of flour of muſtard ſeed two ounces; 
mix them well together, | 
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This muſt be rubbed well into the ſpine of the back 


ci 
and loins; the cheeks, temples, neck, and ſhoulders ; th; 
and particularly into thoſe parts which ſeem to be moſt 
affected with the cramp. Or if you mix the ſapona- na 
ceous liniment or opodeldock with the flour of muſ- ha 
tard ſeed, it will have a good effect; as will friction to 
alone with a haircloth, eſpecially about the head. But uſ 
it will be beſt if two or three are employed at once to di 
rub the horſe; and if this is carefully done, the horſe 
may be brought out of the fit without any other ex- th 
ternal application. | | ne 
If by the management above directed, the horſe gets bz 
the better of the fit, the cure may be compleated with w 
gentle aloetic purges, which are very good for worms fo 
alone, though not ſtrong enough for the firſt doſes. V 


The common farriers fill them full of rowels, and in- 
ject clyſters. But theſe laſt, as I obſerved before, can- 
not reach the ſeat of this diſorder; and rowels, if they 
would do any good, have not time to digeſt. How- 
ever, when the horſe's mouth is ſhut up ſo cloſe that 
nothing can paſs that way, it may be poſſible to relax 
the ſpaſms with antiſpaſmodic clyſters, and to nouriſh 
him with milk porridge injected in the manner of a 
clyſter ſeveral times a day, and made with a full pro- 
portion of oatmeal. The clyſter may be as follows. 

Take rue, ſavine and garlick, of each an ounce; of 
camomile flowers two onnces; boil them in two quarts of 
water to three pints; and while it is pretty warm, add 
of the fetid tinflure two ounces; of oil of amber half an 
ounce; of common treacle four ounces, mix them. In 
boiling the ingredients, the garlick ſhould not be put in ſo 
ſoon as the reſt Let it it be injetled milk-warm. 

And here it will be neceſſary to obſerve, that opium 
has a power of taking off cramps of the muſcles 
more than any thing elſe; and therefore if you boil 
the above ingredients in three pints of water, reſerving 
a pint to diſſolve half an ounce of opium in, which 
maſt be done when it boils; you may add this ſolu- 

tion 
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tion to the clyſter, and perhaps gain your end ſooner 
than any oy a. | 3 

When a horſe falls into this diſtemper from inter- 
nal ulcers, he ſeldom recovers, becauſe it is a ſign they 
have made a great progreſs. However it is neceſſary 
to obſerve, that mercurius dulcis in this caſe is of no 
uſe. But if the diſeaſe is moderate, cephalic reme- 
dies and rowels may be ſufficient to work a cure. 

When this diſorder proceeds from the blood, it is 
the mildeſt of all, and may be cured in the ſame man- 
ner as the epilepſy, with cephalic medicines and cinna- 
bar balls. The purge that may be given to a horſe 
when he is a little recovered from the fit, may be as 
follows, and may be repeated once a week, for three 
weeks or a month. 

Take of ſuccotrine aloes an ounce; gum guaiacum and 
extract of wormwood, of each half an ounce ; of ſaffron 
a dram: beat them together, and make them into a ball 


with ſyrup of ginger. 
DW N 
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HAT we may underſtand the nature of a le- 
thargy the better, it is neceſſary to conſider how 
it is cauſed; which may be by any thing that hinders 
the influx of the animal ſpirits from the cortical 
part of the brain into the medullary part. This may 
happen from too great a relaxation of the blood-veſlels 
in the brain, which renders its motion more languid, 
and conſequently leſs fluid; this may be the caſe of 
old horſes. Or from a difficult circulation of thick, 
impure blood through the brain, whence the brain 1s 
compreſſed. This is the caſe of horſes that are ple- 
thoric ; that is, that are high fed, with little exerciſe, 
Or from too great a collection or extravaſation of ſe- 
rum in the membranes of the brain, This is evident, 
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becauſe a ſuppreſſion of urine is always attended with 
ſleepy diſorders. 

The ſymptoms of a lethargy are the reclining his head 
to one ſicle, at the ſame time reſting his mouth in the 
manger, with a ſtupor and inſenſibility: he often falls 


aſleep with his meat in his mouth, and is apt to ſwal. - 


low his oats whole when he is rouſed, and immedi- 
ately falls aſleep again. 

When the diſcaſe is moderate, and the horſe young, 
with a tolerable appetite, eſpecially if he ſeems to re- 
tain his ſmell and taſte, it may be eaſily cured. For 
if he cats up a maſh freely, without doſing over it, you 
may judge that his ſenſes are pretty good. If a thick, 
white . matter run from his noſe, it may yield relief, 
The ſame when he drinks freely, or if he lies down 
and gets up carefully. _ 

But if the horſe is old and paſt his ſtrength ; if he 
ſeems to be ſtupid and ſenſeleſs; if he dungs and ſtales 
ſeldom, or in his ſleep ; if a matter running from his 
noſe ſticks like glue to his noſtrils, and as it increaſes 
turns ropy, looking reddiſh or greeniſh, with an in- 
creaſe of the lethargy : all theſe are very bad ſigns, 
and ſhow that it is ſcarce poſſible for the horſe to 

eſcape. 
In the cure, we are to endeavour to rouſe the horſe 
from ſleep ; to remove the difficulty of the circulation 
of the blood in the brain; or the ſtagnation or the ex- 
travaſation of the blood or ſerum; and to reſtore the 
ſtrength of the veſſels and membranes of the brain. 

W hen the eyes look full and red, they ſhow that the 
diſeaſe is ſanguineous, not ſerous, and therefore blood 
may be taken away, but not too much. Then give 
emollient clyſters three or four days running thus, 

Take of the dried leaves of mallows four ounces ; of 
dried camomile flowers two ounces, of ſweet fennel ſeeds 
an ounce: boil them, and ſtrain off the liquor, then add 


half a pint of * oil, and four ounces of common 
ſalt. 


The 
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The ſalt is added as a ſtimulus to cauſe an irritation, 
which ſometimes has a very good effect. 

As ſoon as you can, after bleeding, give him the fol- 
lowing drink, which is both pectoral and cephalic. 

Take of wild valerian root four ounces ; roſemary, / 
ſage, ſliced liquorice root, and leaves of colts-foot, of each 
an ounce: pour two quarts of boiling water upon them, 
and let it ſtand till it is cold, then ſtrain it off. 

After ſome time, you may add four ounces of the 
fetid tincture, which is made by diſſolving four ounces 
of aſſa fœtida in a quart of ſpirit of wine. This will 
tend to quicken his ſenſes, retrieve his ſpirits, and pro- 
mote the circulation of the blood through the- brain. 
After two or three days, or before, if his noſe begins to 
run, you may blow a little of the following ſneezing 
powder up his noſtrils with a quill. 

Take of the dried leaves of aſarabacca an ounce; of 
white bellebore a dram: mix them and make a powder. 
When the fleepineſs proceeds from a ſerous cauſe, it 
may be uſed at any time ; but if the eyes look red and 
full, it muſt not be blown up till that ſymptom is 
removed. 

When the horſe begins to come to himſelf, and his 
ſtrength and ſpirits return in ſome degree, then give 
him the following ball every morning faſting for a 
fortnight or three weeks. | . 

Take gum guaiacum, aſſa fætida and cinnabar of anti- 
mony, of each half an ounce : and beat them into a ball 
with a ſufficient quantity of oil of amber. 

When theſe things have been uſed as directed, it 
will be proper to cleanſe his body with two or three 
laxative purges, mixing ſuch ingredients with them as 
will thin the blood, and then the cure will be perfected. 

Take of ſuccotrine aloes an ounce; of gum guaiacum 
half an ounce ; of cinnabar of antimony two drams; of 
oil of anniſeed thirty drops: make them into a ball with 
folutive ſyrup of roſes. | 

Of 
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H E pally is one of the principal diſeaſes of the 
head, which affects the brain and nerves, and 
therefore it. will be proper to give an account of ani- 
mal motion, that we may the better underſtand the 
nature of this diſorder. 
The animal ſpirits are an exceeding fine fluid, which 
is ſecreted from the arterial blood by the brain and ce- 
3 and paſſing into the medullary ſubſtance and 
ſpinal marrow, is ſent from thence into the fine tubes 
of the nervous fibrillæ, then into the nerves in all the 
parts of the body. When there is a ſufficient quan- 
city of this fluid, which is ſent with a ſufficient force 
into the nerves and nervous membranes, it renders 
them tenſe, by which means they are ſaid to have a 
proper tone and elaſticity or ſpring, whereby ſenſe and 
motion are duly performed in all parts of the body. 
A nerve which is naturally tenſe, is always full of 
this fluid, and therefore when its extremity is ſlightly 
touched, the motion is communicated to the brain, 


and the common ſenſorium, with a wonderful ſwift- 


neſs. This is called the action of the ſenſes. The 
muſcles are the inſtruments of voluntary motion. 
Theſe conſiſt of tendinous and fleſhy fibres, which are 


every where interwoven with the nervous fibrillæ, 


which perform their functions in the following man- 
ner; The tendinous and fleſhy fibres ought to be ſo 
filled with lympha, that they may in ſome meaſure 
impede the motion of the blood through the muſcles. 
This inflates the belly of the muſcle, and renders it 
ſhorter, whereby its = with the part connected to 
it, is moved towards the place from whence it takes its 
riſe. While this continues, the muſcle feels harder to 
the touch, and reſiſts the impreſſion of the 1 
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hence we may conclude, that there is required greater 
force, and a more plentiful influx of the animal ſpirits 
for the performance of motion than for ſenſation. 
Theſe things being premiſed, it plainly appears, 
that when the influx of the animal ſpirits into the nerves 
is leſſened, their action as well for ſenfation as motion, 
will in part be aboliſhed. From this fountain thoſe 
diſeaſes flow, which come under the title of paralitic 
diſorders. By this we underſtand a diminution of 
motion or perception, which depend upon the influx 
of the animal ſpirits into the nerves being, diminiſhed. 

There are various degrees of this diſeaſe; for when 
the voluntary motion and animal functions, together 
with all ſenſation and the underſtanding ceaſe, the 
animal will fall down as though ſtruck with a thun- 
derbolt. But ſometimes, though the fenfes and un- 
derſtanding remain unhurt, the voluntary motions and 
animal functions ceaſe, or at leaſt the ſenſe of feeling 
is either languid or quite aboliſhed. The firſt caſe is 
called an apoplexy, and the ſecond the palſey. The Apo- 
plexy has three degrees; the firſt takes away all ſenſe 
and motion; the ſecond the uſe of the underſtanding 
and all voluntary motions ; the third is a ſlight degree 
of the ſecond, and ſometimes ends in a palſey. This 
diſeaſe has been treated of already. 

That kind of a palſey which is called a hemiplexy, 
takes away the ſenſe and motion of all one ſide of the 
body. A particular palſey takes away all ſenſe and 
motion from a particular part, and is ſeated in the ſpi- 
nal marrow. A ſpurious palſey is cauſed by a tranſla- 
tion of ſome humour to the nerves, -and only deprives 
the part of motion. 

When a hemiplexy does not ſucceed an apoplexy, it 
begins with a vertigo, or the ſtaggers, and terminates 
by degrees in the loſs of ſenſe and motion, and the 
ſound fide is ſometimes affected with ſpaſms or cramps. 
A particular palſey is often preceded with ſlowneſs of 
motion, with tremors or ſhakings, and takes away _ 
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uſe of ſome particular limb or member. The part af. 
fected is ſoft, flaccid, and cold to the touch. But we 
ſhould: take care not to miſtake the rheumatiſm and 
pains of the joints for the palſey ; for thoſe are attended 
with pain, the cramp, and convulſive twitchings. 
Sometimes the particular palſey affects the hind parts, 
while thoſe above the diaphragm continue ſound ; and 
if they loſe ſenſe as well as motion, the dung and 
urine will come away involuntarily. Sometimes there 
may be a palſey of the eyelids, and then he cannot 
raiſe them up; ſometimes of the top of the gullet, and 
then he cannot ſwallow ; as alſo of every other part of 
the body, which may be known by the function 
which 1s hurt. 5 1 I 
When a horſe is ſeized with a hemiplexy, he always 
falls down ſuddenly ; and though he has the uſe. of his 
limbs on one fide, it is impoſſible to ſet him on his legs 
in which caſe it is not worth while to attempt a cure; 
for though he ſhould in ſome degree recover, he will 
never be fit for uſe afterwards, When the hind parts 
are affected with the palſey, it is a very troubleſome 
diſeaſe, becauſe the - horſe muſt he ſupported behind 
till the uſe of his limbs are recovered in a great mea- 
ſure. When the palſey affects one limb only, the dan- 
ger is not ſo great, eſpecially if it is accompanied with 
an involuntary ſhaking. As for the numbneſs of the 
limbs, occaſioned by the horſe's lying out late in cold 
grounds, it is not the palſey properly ſo called, but 
rather a kind of rheumatic diſorder. When the horſe 
is very old, though the palſey ſeizes but one particular 
part, it is very hard to cure. But if the horſe is 
young, and the diſeaſe proceeds from bad dięt or other 
improper management, there is no danger of his reco- 
very by the uſe of good medicines. 7 

The cure of this diſeaſe muſt be attempted with 
bleeding, rowels, and ſtimulating embrocations, out- 
wardly and inwardly, with the ſame medicines as are 
given in the apoplexy and convulſive diſeaſes. oh 
e 
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The following oil is very penetrating, - and may 
greatly contribute to the cure, when rubbed into the 
part affected, after it has been well rubbed with a dry 
woollen cloth. This is abſolutely neceſſary, for ſome- 
times frictions alone will perform a cure, if done well 
and frequently. _ CC 
Tate the green oil of the ſhops and oil of bays, of each 
four ounces ; of oil of amber three ounces ; of camphire 
an ounce :. rub the ca mpbire with the green oil in a mor- 
tar till it is well mixt, then add the reſt gradually. 3 

Sometimes the ſaponaceous liniment or opodeldoc, 
which is made with. ſpirits of wine, camphire, and 
ſoap, will be ſufficient of itſelt; or you may. mix an 
ounce of the flour of muſtard-ſeed, with half a pint of 
the ſaponaceous liniment. When the muſcles about 
the face, temples, or mouth are affected with ſpaſms, 
ſo as to be drawn awry, theſe parts muſt. be embro- 
cated with the above all. _ _ * 


W e ee e ee 
Of a GurrA SERENA, 

GoTTa SERENA is a blindneſs or abolition of the 
fight, when no fault appears outwardly in the 
Tye. 13 255-11 43050 TON en 
Many lay the fault on the obſtruction of the optic 
nerve by a thick lymph as the cauſe of this diſeaſe; in 
ſuch a manner as to hinder the afflux of the animal ſpi- 
rits to the retina, But it does not appear from anato- 
my, that the nerves have canals or tubes wherein the 
nervous fluid may run in a direct path. Nor is the 
lymph which is derived from the brain thick or viſcid. 
Hence it is ſcarcely probable, that there ſhould be an 
obſtruction of the optic nerves from matter proceeding 
from the brain. In this caſe there is only a compreſ- 
lion of theſe nerves, which hinders the influx of the 
Y animal 
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animal ſpirits, and by that means procures a palſey 


* 


therein. Hence it follows, chat a gutta ſerena is a 


JJ CSS 
It is plain from anatomy, that the optic nerve, as 
foon as it enters the boney orbit of the eye, and has 
penetrated the perioſteum that inveſts it, then depoſits 
the outward covering which it received from the dura 
mater to form the ſclerotid coat; that the ſecond co- 
vering derived from the pia mater goes to conſtitute 


the uvea, the ciliary proceſſes, and the pupil; as alſo 


that the medullary fubftance. ferves.to make the ſoft, 
ulpous coat called the retina. This laſt, it is well 
nown, receives the pictures of viſible objects, and 
propagates them by the optic nerve to the common 


ſenſory, to excite the idea of viſion in the mind. Now. 


to percetve objects, there is need of the tenſion of the 
nervous parts, which conſiſts in a due influx of the 
nervous fluid, as has beer ho wn in the former fection. 
But becauſe in a gutta ſerena there is a palſey of the 
optic nerve, and conſequently of the retina, uvea, and 
the ciktary proceſſes; it follows, that theſe parts can 
neither be tenſe nor receive the rays of light; and the 
pupil will likewiſe be amplified and dated on account 
of the relaxed ciliary proceſſes. This is the only de- 
fect that appears in the eye; for the muſcles of the 
eye and all other parts are in a good condition, becauſe 
they receive branches from other nerves that are not 
affected. PII Buy SOOT TIS Rn 

The cauſe, therefore, which by compreſſing the 
optic nerves induces a palſey, is feated either about the 
thalami, or at the parts which are placed at their en: 
trance into the orbits of the eyes. Or it may be in the 
optic nerve or rather in the blood-veſſels, which lie in 
its middle part. Theſe veſſels which proceed from the 
carotid arteries, as well as the other branches which 
encompaſs the orbit, may be ſtuffed with ſtagnating 
blood, and ſo preſs and diſtend the. medullary tubes of 
the neryes, and hinder the return of the lympha through 


the 


'-- —-- 
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the veſſels which ſurround the nerves: This ſeems to 
be the cauſe of a periodical gutta ſerena, which, when 
the ſtagnation of the blood is removed, immediately 
ceaſes. Moreover, it appears very probable, that the 
fpurious gutta ſerena is produced by ſerum which is 
ſhed within the coats of the eye, eſpecially the ſcle- 
rotic, and ſo compreſſes the optic nerve. And this 
being preſſed with the afflux of the nervous fluid, a 
part of it will gain a paſſage, and leave ſight enough 
to diſtinguiſh hight from darkneſs. 1 | 
All theſe effects may be brought about by violent 
external cauſes, by blows on the head, by a concuſſion 
of the brain, by fulneſs of the blood, by violent ſtrain- 
ing, by a vitiated blood, by a great loſs of blood and 

other vital flakids, | 

With regard to the prognoſtics, if it be inveterate 
and perfe&, and the horſe old, there is no hopes of a 
cure. But it it be recent and imperfect, the cauſe be- 
ing only in the coats of the optic nerve, and the ſub- 
ject young, it may be ſometimes cured. Likewiſe the 
periodical gutta ſerena, which depends only on the 


. ſtagnation of the blood, may alſo be removed. But 


that which ſucceeds a palſey or other diſeaſe of the 
head, is ſcarcely ever vanquiſhed. | 1A | 

When a gutta ſerena is coming on, the horſe at firſt 
appears ſhy, eſpecially to ſtrangers; when he is brought 
into the light he pricks up his ears, and raiſes up his 
head as if he were looking at the light: he lifts up 
his feet when he walks, and. ſets them down with fear. 
When this diſeaſe is quite compleated, he will run his 
head againſt a wall. 8 

The cure of the gutta ſerena is a very difficult taſk ; 
becauſe it is hard to preſcribe remedies that reach the 
diſtemper. However we muſt try to diſcuſs the ſtag- 
nating humour which compreſſes the nerves, and at- 


. terwards to ſtrengthen the parts affected. When the 


horſe is poor and low, and his blood watery, we may 
Judge ſerum to be the cauſe, and then he may be fired 
; 1 2 I 


— 
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on the poll, becauſe an actual cautery, by exciting 
Pain, will communicate a tremulous and vibratory 
motion to the fine fibres of the brain, and remove the 
ſtagnating humour, eſpecially if rowels are made in the 
neck at the ſame time, which may draw off the hu- 
mours from the part affected. 

On the other. hand, if, this diſeaſe i is cauſed by A tag. 
nation of the blood, as when a horſe is plethorie, then 
the cure muſt be begun by. bleeding in the vein neareſt 
the parts affected, and his body ſhould always be kept 
open by emollient clyſters and laxatives, When the 
diſeaſe is inveterate, we muſt have recourſe to cinnabar 


balls as the only anchor of hope, which maß be com · 


pounded in the following manner. 
Take valerian root and fennel ſeed, of _ an ounces 
of . cinnabar of antimony half. an ounce , of oil of anni- 


Seed. thirty drops; make them into a ball with common. 
treacle, and give the borſe | one every. morning, except the 


days on which be takes laxative phyſic. 


"The two firſt ingredients are very good to ſtreng · 
then the veſſels, and together with the cinnabar are 


very efficacious in opening obſtructions. | 


Beſides the above, it will be proper to blow W 


ing powder up the noſtrils, which may be either that 
mentioned in a former ſection, or the extract of the 


wood of guaiacum, which will purge the head very 
ſtrongly. 


beg Ra mR 


Of Moon-xvxs, or LI rIrupks. 


| LieerTvpe is the diſtilling of a ſalt, ſharp hu- 
amour from the eyes, with pain, redneſs and 
dimneſs of ſight, ſometimes cloſing the eye up. This 
diſorder has been called a moon-eye, from the ſuppoſed. 


influence the moon has over this diſeaſe ; or rather A 
cauſe 
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cauſe it ſometimes returns periodically, and as it has 
been thought, at certain phaſes of the moon. 


This diſorder is but flight when there is no blemiſh 


in the ball of the eye, and though there is a ſwelling 


of the eye lids with redneſs of the eye, if the running 
ows thick and condenſes. Er 
This diſeaſe generally attacks a horſe when he is 
paſt five or coming ſix, at which time the eye-lids be- 
gin to ſwell, ſometimes ſo much as to be ſhut up, and 
aclammy water runs down the cheek, ſotnetimes in a 
greater, ſometimes in a leſſer quantity. Sometimes 
the humour is ſo hot and corroſive as to ſcald the 
cheeks and to fetch off the hair as far as it reaches. 
The veins of the temples, under.the eye, and on the 
ſides of the noſe are generally turgid and full of blood. 
It does not attack both eyes always at once, but 
ſometimes one, and ſometimes the other. In ſome the 
eyes run but little, and in others not at all; but then 
it is not properly this. diſeaſe; eſpecially it the eyes 
look deadiſh, ſunk, and periſhing. Sometimes the 
eyes are pretty clear; at others thick and muddy, of a 
wheyiſh or duſky yellow colour. And yet at beſt they 
are never ſprightly, but look more weak and dead 
than they did before the diſeaſe began. 
The ſeat of this diſeaſe is generally in the glands of 
the eyes, the chief of which is the lachrymal gland, 
placed in the orbit in the upper part of the greater angle 
of the eye, which pours out a ſalt ſerum that is abſor- 
bed by the lachrymal points, and conveyed by a pecu- 
liar duct into the noſe. Likewiſe in the leſſer corner of 
the eye there are ſeveral ſmall glandulous bodies, which 
diſtil a- thick ſerum. Under the eye-lids there are 
other glands placed in a row, which ſend out an hu- 
mour more glutinous than either of the former. Now 
the excretory ducts of theſe glands conſiſting of ner - 
vous and fibrous coats, may eaſily be irritated by a ſalt 
ſubtil ſerum, and ſo be criſped up or contracted by 
!pafms, inſomuch that the reflux of the blood' which 
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is brought by the ſmall arteries, may be in ſome de: 

gree prevented by the conſtriction of the veins, While 

the glandulous tubes may be enlarged by the quantity 

of the ſecreted humour, and from hence may Proceed 
a great effuſion of a falt, ſharp ſerum. 

The redneſs and pain which attends this diſorder, 
may be attributed to the acrimony of the bummour, 
which in this caſe greatly abounds with falt of a pecu 
liar-nature, and quite different from that which is ob. 
tained from any other excremental fluid. 

With regard to the prognoſticks, this diſeaſe, as was 
above obſerved, is apt to go and come, but without 
any certainty in its periods. Sometimes the running 
will ceaſe in a week, ſometimes in a fortnight, three 
weeks, or a month, and then it will return again, but 
che time is uncertain, and indeed depends much on the 


method that is taken to cure this diſeaſe, If this diſ- 


eaſe is ſuffered to go on, or cannot be cured, in two 
years v egg in a Cataract, when the humour is 
fo hot, ſharp, and viſcid, as to inflame the eyes and 
glue them up. When the eyes are of a moderate ſize, 
properly ſhaped, and the continuance of the diſorder 
after it returns ſhort; when they look clear when the 
humour ſtops, and the ſight continues good, there are 
great hopes of recovery. When the humour diſtils 
only from one eye without ſhifting to the other, there 
is reaſon to expect a cure, or at leaſt to ſave one eye. 
When the diſtemper proceeds from a violent cold, in 
conſequence of which the eyes may be cloſed up, and 
the diſorder may return ſeveral times, yet with proper 
management, blindneſs may be prevented. The eye 
ſometimes may ſeem darkened with a ſort of a yellow 
cloud, which may go off again without danger to the 
ſight; provided there is no natural defect, and it diſ- 
in a ſhort time, 

But the more certain ſigns of recovery, are the ſhort. 
continuance of the running, and the ſlow return; when 
tlie inflammation and ſwelling abates; when The 5 

21 that 
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that ſeemed to ſink and decay, grow plump and full; 


when the muddineſs of the cornea, if any, is gone off, 
and the pupil looks clear and tranſparent, with nothing 
diſcoloured behind it; and when the horſe on the road 
proceeds with courage, chooſes his way, and leaves off 
ſtarting. But when the eyes look flat and depreſſed, 
and decay gradually, it is a ſign a cataract is forming, 
and that the diſeaſe will terminate in blindneſs. When 
there is a natural defect in the eyes, or this diſeaſe is 
hereditary, no remedies will reach the diſorder. 
The cure is to be attempted by ſweetening the ſalt 
ſerum of the blood, by carrying it off by-other out- 
lets; and ſtrengthening the glands by external reme- 
dies. The humours may be diverted from the eye 
by bleeding, clyſters, and gentle purges, and their 
acrimony may be corrected by crude antimony, cinna- 
bar of antimony, and Æthiops mineral. The eyes 
may be ſtrengthened by wild velerian root, fennel 
ſeed, roſemary and lavender flowers made into balls of 
two or three ounces, and given the horſe every day, 
unleſs he has had a clyſter or a purge; as alſo by ex- 
ternal applications. 
Outward remedies, which have been moſt in vogue 
for the diſeaſes of the eyes, are utty, lapis calaminaris, 
and white vitriol. But it is but lately known that 
they are all three the offspring of zinc, which is a 
ſemimetal, and looks not much unlike block-tin. La- 
pis calaminaris, properly ſpeaking, is the oar of zinc; 
tutty is the recrement of zinc, which is gained by mak- 


ing braſs with copper and lapis calaminaris; and white 


vitriol is made by diſſolving zinc in equal parts of oil 
of vitriol and water, evaporating the water and ſetting 
it to cryſtallize. vr 
Bleeding in this diſorder is generally proper, unleſs 
the eyes ſink, and look as if they were periſhing. The 
eyes may be waſhed two or three times a day with the 
following water, | 5 
. Take 
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Take of white vitrial two drams ; of campbire un 
dram; pour a pint of boiling water upon them; and toben 
it has fettled decant off the clear for aſe. Tt may be ap- 
plied to the eye and the parts about it with a bit of ſpunge 

Or mix white vitriol with freſh butter, and put a 
bit of the ſize of a horſe-bean into the greater corner 
of the eye. This with proper internal medicines will 
often prove ſufficient. When the veins that lie near 


the eye are turgid and full of blood, bathe them ſeve- 


ral times a day with vinegar or verjuice, till they are 
brought to their natural ſize. The horſe may be 
purged with the following drink. | 
Take lenitive electuary and cream of tartar, of eath 
four ounces ; of epſom ſalt three ounces ; of. ſolutive ſyrup 
of roſes two ounces: mix theſe with a pint of warm wa- 
ter gruel, and give it the borſe in a morning faſting. 
Some time after, his feeds ſhould be ſcalded bran, with 
moderate exerciſe. | as N £4 
To attenuate or thin the blood, and keep the horſe's 
body open, the following may be given-once a week. 
Take of Epſom ſalt an ounce ; ſuctotrine aloes and 


gum guaiacum, of each half an ounce : make them into a 


ball with common treatle, and roll it in wheat four. 
On the intermediate days he ſhould-have a ball made 
with an ounce of wild valerian root, half an ounce of 
cinnabar of antimony, and half an ounce of gum guai- 
acum, for two or three months, till - his eyes look 
clear and well. The valerian root may be ſometimes 
changed for the ſame quantity of dried ſage or lavender 
flowers. e en 4 
When the horſe's eyes are ſunk, and look as if they 
were going to periſn, you may try what good feeding 
will do, with a ſufficient quantity of oats; for when 
horſes have been hard worked and low fed, this will 
often ſucceed without any other means, taking care at 
the ſame time to let his labour be moderate. You 
may ſafely waſh his eyes twice a day with two parts of 
| water 


lippitude, comes by the name of moon · blind: 
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water and one of brandy. Salts and ſtyptic medicines 
muſt be forborn, for they will do more harm than good. 
Inſtead of the laxative ball, he may take two drams of 
quickfilver killed with a ſufficient quantity of turpen- 
tine, and mixt with half an ourice of fine ſuccotrine 
aloes, and the ſame quantity of gum guaiacum, made 
into a ball with common treacle. He my take it 
every other day, for five of fix times, unleſs it make 
him dung too much, which it ſeldom does; and then 
it muſt be given him at longer intervals. He ſhould 
be kept faſting two or three hours after it, and then 
have only warm water and ſcalded bran. If it has a 
tendency to ſalivation, which may be known by the 
ſoreneſs of his mouth, and this laſt may be diſcovered 
by his manner of eating, he muſt be fed with water- 
gruel for two of three days; till the ſoreneſs is gone off; 
but there is very little danger of this, becauſe the quick- 


_ filver almoſt always paſſes off by ſtool. On the inter- 


mediate days; the ball mentioned above with valerian 
root; &c. may be continued; as alſo after the mercu- 
rial courſe is over. | 1 
When there is occaſion to invigorate the blood, and 
ſtrengthen the ſolids, you may mix a quart of clear forge 
water with the water he is to drink, orice every day. 
Or you may boil a pound of the ſhavings of lignum vitæ 
in three gallons of forge water, and allow hini a quart 
a day as before. Or you may add a pound of old 
ruſty nails to the decoction of lignum vitæ in ſpring 
water, while it is boiling ; or a pound of the groſs 
powder of antimony tied in a rag. The antimony in 
particular will be very proper when there is any.break- 

ings out in the head, neck, or other parts of the body. 
Rowels may be ſerviceable for a time iri drawing off 
the offending humour, bur unleſs the blood is cleanſed 
by the above method, the diſeaſe will return when they 

are dried up. | = 
I know not how a running eye, which is I erly 4 
or this 
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is more truly a diſpoſition to a cataract, in which the 


eye is never ſhut up or cloſed, or runs, but it looks 
thick or cloudy, and the horſe ſees little or nothing. 
If at the ſame time the eye ſinks, and, as it were, dries 
away, it is in vain to attempt a cure, ſince no internal 
remedies will reach the cauſe of this diſeaſe; for a ca- 
taract being an opacity of the cryſtalline humour of 
the eye, attended with a hardneſs when it is ripe, it is 
no wonder that it will not yield to remedies. It can- 
not be denied, but the beſt authors who have wrote 
upon this ſubject are very confuſed in their accounts of 
moon-blindneſs ; but if the ſymptoms are attended to, 
there is no danger of making any miſtake. _ 


CCC 
| Of SporTs, Fil us, and the Haw of the Eve. 


IJ HEN a horſe has had an ulcer or wound of 


the ſame manner as in other parts of the body, When 
it happens in the tranſparent cornea, it appears like a 
white ſpot, more or leſs extended, and more or leſs 
thick, according to the nature of the wound or ulcer. 
The ſpot generally looks ſmooth and ſhining, and 
ſometimes is eminent and unequal. + In the opake cor- 
nca it ſeldom appears at all, or at moſt very little, on 
account of the white colour of the membrane of the 
conjunctive. 
There are ſeveral cicatrices of the cornea, but eſpe- 
cially thoſe of the tranſparent cornea, oppoſite to the 
pupil, which diminiſh the ſight. - Thoſe that are very 
ſuperficial hurt the ſight but little, but thoſe that lie 
deeper may entirely deprive the horſe of viſion. - Since 
theſe are altogether incurable, whatever ſome may pre- 
tend, I ſhall ſay no more about them. 


There 


the eye, there will remain a cicatrix or ſcar in 
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© "There is a ſpot in the eye, that is cauſed by a hu- 
mour which is congeſted between the coats of the eye: 
when this hardens, the ſpot is formed. Sometimes 
they are no bigger than a grain of miller ſeed, and 
when they 'are largeſt, they never ſpread farther. If 
they ſhould chance to ulcerate, they may be readily 
healed with the powder of Florentine orris and ſugar 
candy; or with the ſapphire coloured water of the 
ſhops. 1 

The LEUCOMA or ALBUGO is a white ſuperficial ſj 
on the tranſparent cornea, which hurts the ſight while 
it continues. It may be diſtinguiſhed from a cicatrix 
which is white and ſhining, by its being of a dull 
whiteneſs like chalk. It is likewiſe attended with a 
flight fluxion, a ſmall inflammation and pain, and 
happens without any precedent ulcer, It. may like- 
wie be known from an ulcer, becauſe in this there is 
a ſolution of continuity, and in an albugo there is none. 
When this diſorder has continued a long while, an ul- 
cer of the cornea may be apprehended, which leaves a 
cloud after it is healed that will never diſappear. But 
while it is recent, it may be removed without leaving 
any trace behind it; for this reaſon we ought to cure it 
as ſoon as poſſible. 

Some take it off with the gall of a pike or partridge, 
or the juice of celandine; and if thefe are too ſharp, 
they muſt be mixt with a little of the ſolution of gum 
tragacanth: or you may take a ſheet of paper, and 
make it up like a funnel ; then ſet fire to the wide end 
of it, and as it burns, a fmall quantity of oil will de- 
ſcend to the narrow part: apply a drop of this to the 
ſpot with a Feather, firſt diluted with ſpittle. Some 
uſe the oil of box in the ſame manner. Half an hour 
after the uſe of any of theſe, the eye muſt be waſhed 
with water mixt with'a little brandy, and the medicine 
muſt not be applied again till the next day. 

The following liniment is excellent. in this caſe, 
which muſt be applied with a ſoft feather to the ſpot. 

_— Tal 
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Take half a dram of myrrb, fue grains of camphirs, 
and as much of the white vitriol: rub theſe together 
with two drams of honey, and as much fennel water as 
will bring them to the conſiſtence of a ſoft liniment. 

Or you may make a powder with Florentine orris 
myrrh, and lere candy, half a dram of each; and 
fifteen grains of white vitriol. A little of this may 
be blown up the noſtrils with a quill. When the ſpot 


js vaniſhed, you muſt compleat the cure with the eye - 


water mentioned in the ſection of ſuperficial ulcers, 
Films are to be removed in the ſame manner. When 
the albugo- is obſtinate, make uſe of the powder with 
glaſs, mentioned below. 

The Haws or PDERYGIUM is a fleſhy. excreſcence, 
which generally begins in the greater angle of the eye, 
and in proceſs of time extends itſelf like a wing along 


the conjunctive, as far as the outward circle of the iris. 


Sometimes it reaches no farther than the corner of the 
eye in which it was bred. When it is recent and ſmall, 
it will ſometimes yield to remedies, particularly the 

following powder. 


Take of cuttle-fiſh bone a ſeruple; of glaſs ten grains; 


' of white vitriol fifteen grains; of. Florentine orris half 


a dram; of ſugar candy a dram: reduce theſe, eſpecially 
tbe glaſs, into very fine powder. Blow ſome of this on 
the haw three or four times a day with a quill, and waſh 


tbe eye, half an hour each time, with water mixt with g 


little brandy. 

The glaſs ſerves to cut and excoriate the ſurface of 
the haw, to give way for the fluid contained in its 
veſſels; and to excite at the ſame time a ſlight ſuppu- 
ration, as well as to procure a paſſage for the other 


remedies. Some make a power with equal 8 of 
ſugar candy and cryſtal. Ie following collirium is 
likewiſe good for this purpo 


Take of verdigreaſe a . of Roman vitrie] cal- 
ciged to a redneſs fixteen grains; borax and pumice ſtone, 
of each twelve Sraius; 3 of ſugar candy 4 dram: = 

Tet 
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them with four ounces of the juice of celandine in which a 
little gum arabic has been diſſalved. Apply a little of 
this wh @ feather five or fix times a day, firſt ſhaking 
he vial. ; | | 

f When a haw covers part of the eye there is a ligament 
runs along the verge of it that becomes horny like a 
griſtle, which binds or compreſſes the eye. In this 
caſe, and likewiſe when the diſorder will not yield to 
other medicines, we muſt come to manual operation; 
this is performed by taking hold of the membrane with 
a ſmall fine hook, and cutting off fo much of the ca- 
runcle as looks moiſt or ſpungy, with part of the mem. 
brane and griſtle that makes a preſſure on the eye. 
This done, dreſs it with honey =" roles. But if ater 
this the eye continues very moiſt, ſo as to be like to 
breed proud fleſh, it will be proper to blow in equal 
parts of burnt alum and double refined ſugar twice a 
day. In ſome caſes it may be touched with blue vi- 
triol to keep down the fleſh. 


FFF 
Of Bavists and Wounps of the Ev. 


Horſe js yery liable to blows upon, and bruiſes 
of the eyes; and yet they are ſeldom ſo dan- 
gerous as might be apprehended: for ſometimes an 
accident of this kind will make the horney coat of the 
eyes turn quite white, and yet they will come to them- 
ſelves in a few days, only by bathing it with cold 
ſpring water, by the help of a ſpunge, four or five 
times a day. Or, | 
Take a quarter of au ounce of dried white roſes, and 
pour thereon @ pint of boiling water; when it is cold, 
diſſolve in it a ſcruple of white vitriol, and the ſame 
qnantity of the ſugar of lead for an eye-water. 
When the eye is ſwelled or inflamed, it will be pro- 


per to bleed the horſe, and bathe it with the above 
| eye-water. 
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eye - water. When the caſe is bad, beat a dram of 
rock alum with the whites of two eggs, till they turn 
to a kind of a curd: ſpread this upon a pledget, and 
bind it gently over the eye, renewing it when it is dry, 
Or lay conſerve of roſes on a cloth, and apply it in 
che ſame manner. 

When the eye is naturally good, and has not been 
harraſſed with improper applications, it may be reco- 
vered, though the caſe is ſeemingly deſperate. For 
inſtance, when there is a defluxion on the eye, or the 
eyelids are ſwelled and moiſt, or the eye is inflamed, 
or is ſo full of anguiſh that the horſe will not or can- 
not open it, then ſtronger applications may be made 
uſe of, if the alum curd will not do alone. 

Take of roſe 1water four ounces; of honey of roſes an 
ounce , white vitriol and ſugar of lead, of gacb thirty 
grains: mix them far an eye-water. 5 | 

Sometimes a ſpoonful or two of red port wine may 
be added, eſpecially if a thin humour runs from the 
eye. When there is any blemiſh, or ſcurf or ſcar re- 
mains upon the eye, then blow equal parts of white 
vitriol and double refined ſugar into it, night and 
morning, till the eye begins to look clear, and then 
the eye-water will be ſufficient alone, once. a day, till 
the cure is completed. When there is a conſiderable 
fluxion on- the eye, rowels will help to divert the hu- 
mours, and the horſe is to be fed with ſcalded bran for 
two or three days, inſtead of oats. 

Wovunps of the EyE are not mortal, but on the 
contrary may be eaſily cured: yet thoſe that are very 


bad, are not without danger, not only on account of 
the loſs of ſight, but becauſe of the troubleſome ſymp- 


toms that may attend them; ſuch as fluxions, inflam- 
mation, pain, &c. | 1h 

When wounds of the eye are not large ; when they 
don't change the diſpoſition of the internal parts; 


when they are not ſeated on the tranſparent. cornea, 


over againſt the” pupil; and when they heal readily 
| without 
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without ſupervening accidents, they will do no damage 
to the ſight, though they Fe the cornea, and 
kt out the watery humour. 

But when they are con ſiderable, ny chan ge the 
diſpoſition of the internal parts; when they are quite 
croſs the tranſparent cornea; or when they are ſmall, 
if they are attended with a fluxion, inflammation, or 
other accidents, they are almoſt always followed with 
joſs of fight; and this on account of the large cica- 
trices that remain, or by reaſon of the ulcers, abſceſſes, 
or great ſuppurations that ſupervene, and are often the 
deſtruction of this noble organ. 

Wounds of the eyes that are made with ſharp inſtru? 
ments are more eaſy to cure, ceteris paribus, than 
thoſe that are made with blunt weapons. Thoſe that 
are made on the ſide of the globe of the eye, without 
hurting the muſcles of the eye, are eaſy to heal; but 
when the muſcles or nerves are offended, or the eye is 
drawn more to one ſide than the other, or there is a 
palſey of the eye, or an abſceſs formed therein, _ 
conſequences are commonly bad, 993. 

In curing wounds of the eyes we ſhould be attentive 
to prevent fluxions, inflammations, and pain, which 
are the moſt common ſymptoms that attend theſe ac- 
cidents. This may be done by bleeding, and repeat- 
ing it occaſionally; by roweling under the Jaws, the 
breaſt or belly, eſpecially when the eye is much ſwelled 
or inflamed; by clyſters, and by a laxative diet with 
ſcalded bran, If there be any ſtrange body left ſtick- 
ing in the eye, or between the globe and the eyelids, 
it muſt be taken out. 

In the cure it will be proper to drop pidgeons blood 
into the eye, or breaſt milk, or cows milk with a little 
ſaffron infuſed therein, which will prevent an inflam- 
mation and pain. Then dip compreſſes in roſe water 
and the white of an egg beaten together, renewing the 
drefſings-five or ſix times a day. Or you may mix a 
dram of tincture of myrrh with an ounce of * 

Tolles, 
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roſes, and-dip ſoft lint therein. In this caſe, deſlitly 
once a day will ſuffice till it is cured. | 
When the cornea is only prickt by a thorn or other. 
wiſe, and the aqueous humour ſhould run out, it will 
fill again in a day or two's time, as I have ſeveral 
times obſerved. When there is no great inflammation, 
a wound in the cornea will heal inſenſibly. But if the 
inflammation is conſiderable, it will open the wound 
and Jet the watery humour out again, which had been 
renewed and kept in before, and ſometimes the eye 
will become quite empty, and therefore we ſhould al. 
ways diſtruſt this ſort of wounds. But to prevent 
this as much as poſſible, we ſhould dip two pieces of 
good flannel, of the breadth of two hands, in the fol- 
lowing fomentation, letting them ſoak, and then wring 
out one, and apply it very warm, but not too hot, 
over the wounded eye; and when the firſt begins to 
cool, apply the other. Let this be done alternate 
for half an hour, keeping the fomentation hot enoug 
for the purpoſe. This management may be repeated 
twice a day, or oftner, till the ſwelling begins to fink, 
and the wound diſcharges laudable matter. 
Tate camomile flowers, elder flowers, and red roſes, all 
dried, of each balf an ounce ; of marſh-mallow leaves 
an ounce; of ſal ammoniac half an ounce: pour of boil- 
ing water upon them three pints, When the infufton it 
almoſt cold, firain it off, and then add half a pint of red 
port wine. It muſt be heated again to dip the flannel in. 


Of Pusrul Es, ABSCESSES. and Ulcers of the 
1 Horny CoarT of the Eve. 


UsTuLEs which ſometimes appear on the 
horny coat of the eye are of two ſorts, phy- 
genæ, and puſtules properly ſo called. The "former 
are like ſmall bliſters, the latter lie a little deeper, and 
| g are 
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are filled with purulent matter, like Pipples on the 
face. Theſe diſorders are generally the.,conſequences. 
of the inflammation of the eye, when the blood con- 
rained in the enlarged veſſels does not diſperſe, but 
turns acrid and corrodes the part in which it lies, with 
this difference, that the acrid ſerum, occaſions, phlyc> 
tenz, and the red part puſtules. HS Ly, . 
As the phlyctenæ are tranſparent, they appear to be 

of the colour of that part of the eye in which they 
ariſe, When puſtules ariſe on the conjunctive coat 
of the eye, they are reddiſh at firſt, and afterwards 
white. But when they are on the tranſparent. corn 


they look duſky at firſt, and in time turn white. Al 


the danger lies in their turning to ill- conditioned ul- 
cers; and if they do, they are very hard to heal. 
Phlyctenæ are not ſo bad as puſtules; and they are 
neither of them ſo dangerous on the conjunctive as on 
the tranſparent cornea. When they are over-againſt 
the pupil they are worſt of all. We 

The cure of both are alike; and if they ſeem to be 
dangerous, you muſt begin with bleeding; keeping 
his body open, and make rowels as in the laſt ſection. 
Alſo diſſolve five or ſix grains of ſugar of lead in three 
ounces of roſe water, and dip a compreſs in roſe water 
and the white of an egg beaten together, and lay it 


over the eye. This muſt be removed five or ſix times 


in a day. When they are atrended with, pain, ſteep as 
much ſaffron in new milk as will make it of a fine 
yellow, and mix it with an equal part of the mucilage 
of quinces, and drop in a little of the mixture warm. 
Afterwards lay a compreſs over the eye dipt in the 
lame mixture, and renew it every two or three hours. 
Note, this mixture muſt be freſh every day with 
new milk. The mucilage is made uſe of. becauſe it 
is a little anodyne, and ſheathes the acrid particles that 
offend the eye, as well as it gives a body to the mix- 
ture, that it may lie on longer without 3 When 
the puſtules ſeem to give way, mix a littiæ brandy 
1 1 N 
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with fennel water, and waſh the 'eye two or three 
times a days which will ſtrengthen the eye, and bring 
it to itſelf the fooner. 

When Th uſtule tends to a ſuppuration, apply 
tome drops of the following eye. water to it ten of 
twelve wi hs 2 day. 

Take the root of marſh-mallows, camomile flowers and 
melilot,” of eath half an'ounce. Boil them a little while 
in Yoſe water and fennel water, of each ſix ounces; then 
ad a fcruple of Saffron, and ſtrain off the decoflion. 

"Likewiſe dip a compreſs in this water, and lay it 
over the eyes, as before directed. When the puſtules 
are long before they break, open them with -the point 
of a lancet or needle, to prevent the matter from cor- 
roding the cornea, and rendering the ulcer more deep, 
which will be attended with a larger cicatrixæ. 

When the puſtules break of themſelves, or have 
been opened, drop five or fix drops of the following 
eye-water into the eye ſeveral times a day. 

Take of lime-water a pint ;, of ſal ammoniac a dram: 

Jet them ſtand in a copper weſſel till the water becomes of 
4 fine ſky-colour, and then it is fit for uſe. 
An abſceſs of the cornea is often a conſequence of 
4 great inflammation of the eyes, when it does not 
terminate by reſolution. It ſometimes ariſes ſponta- 
neouſly, like other abſceſſes, from a hot, acrid ſerum, 
or from an extravaſation of the horney coat from ex- 
ternal violence. 

It differs from phlyctenæ and puſtules in being more 
deep, and the matter that forms it more thick. 
While this abſceſs is forming, the inflammation is 
violent, and the pain is great, which continue till the 

4 Pus is formed. Sometimes the abſceſs is ſo ſmall as to 
take up no more room than a puſtule, and ſometimes 
ic 18 75 large as to take up a good part of the cornea. 
When the pus is collected between the pellicles of the 
external ſurface of the cornea, the tumour will point 
. outward, like a nail; When in the middle, it is * 
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and depreſſed 3 and when more - inmardly there is no 
tumour on the outſidè. 0 l 
The abſceſs of the cornea is a a very troubleſome dit. 
eaſe, becauſe it is often attended with loſs of fight, 
either on account of the deep cicatrjx it leaves, behind 
it, or from the ulcer it may happen to end to, which 
is always very malignant. Beſides, the horney coat 
is ſometimes eaten through, and chen e hu- 
mour will run out, which is often attended with a diſ- 
placing of the reſt of the humgursz or laſtly, the 
whole may ſuppurate, or at least Ai Patt of 1 it, wie 
the abſceſs breaks into the eye. 
The ſmaller the abſceſs is, the leſs' is the malignicy, 
and may be ſooneſt healed, Thoſe which arę on the 
outfide of this coat are not ſo bad as choſe which lie 


in the middle of it; and thoſe are ſtill worſe which 


are formed near the internal ſurface. Thoſe likewiſe 
which-are formed in the opake cornea are not ſo had as 
thoſe in the tranſparent cornea; and the nearer; they 
are to the middle of che pupil. wi more dangerous 
are the conſequences. 
In the cure of this ahſceſs, we =” ly male uſe of 
medicines- as; well general as particular. The general 
are bleeding, roweling, clyſters, and laxatives; as he 
fore directed. When the inflammation begins to abate, 
and the matter that is collected does not appear to be 
of a bad quality, you may attempt to diſperſe it by a 
decoction of the flowers of camomile and melilot, and 
the ſeeds of fennel, in equal quantities, in roſe water: 
to which add ſaffron enough to colour it, and ſome 
drops of the tincture of myrrh, The eye may be 
waſhed with this, and compreſſes laid over it as uſual. 
When this or the like medicines do not diſcuſs the 
humour, we muſt have recourſe. to che laſt remedy, 
which is to open the abſceſs with the point of a lancer 
to let out the pus, without waiting till;it breaks of. it- 
ſelf. The lancet muſt be applied to the moſt promi- 
nent part of the abſcels, ad penetrate ſo den as to 
A a 2 reach 
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reach the matter that is formed, taking care, as tha 
ett is withdrawing, to make che aperture as wide ay 
the ſemidiarneter'of the abſceſs.”  * 
Immediately after the opening you may only new 
milk tin&ured with ſaffron, or any other anodyne 
application, to eaſe the pain; and then the ER 
with lime-water and ſal ammoniac deſcribed above. 
Ulcers of the 'ronjunitive and tranſparent cornea are 
common diforders, being the conſequence of inflam- 
mations, puſtules, abſceſſes and wounds; as alſo of 
the fluxions of ſharp corroſive humours, which pro- 
ceeding from the glands of the eyes, by continuing 
eherein,” cauſe a ſolution of the continuity. 
Ulcefrs are either ſuperficial or profound. The ſu- 
8 uſually cauſed by ſharp eorroſive humours, 
hich eat into the eye z or 55 phlyctenæ, or by Night 
Rürts of the eye. There are four kinds of theſe ulcers, 
which only differ in degree The firſt is a ſlight ulcer 
which appears like a kind of miſt-ypon the the tranſ- 
Parent cornea, and which occupies! the greater part of 
it: this is nothing but the beginning of an uleer, and 
is ſcated in the'ſurfaee thereof, whieh ſome have called, 


but improperly, the citiele When this is healed in 
eine; it ſeaves no eicatrix behind it. 


22 T he ſecond is an ulcer like the former; but is cond 


hint more deep and more white, and generally takes 
up eſs rbom When it is cured, it leaves a flight ci- 
catrix behind it, which a little incommodes the 860 
W it lies over the pupil. 155 
The third is found ulcer and deeper than the for- 
mer, and ſucceeds the opening of  puſtules, looking 
white when in the tranſparent ' cornea, and appears 
reddiſh When on the conjunctive: when this is ſeated 
on the pupil it obſeures the ſight after it is healed. 
The fourth is a corroding painful ulcer, rough and 
vidual; of an aſh-eolour, appearing like a'lock of 
wool, when ſeated on the tranſparent cornea. This is 
the worſt of tke bein becauſe it is apt to 
degenerate 
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degenerate into one that is deep and ſordid, When 
healed it leaves a thicker cicatrix behind it than, the 
former, 2 | 

Deep ulcers are either cauſed by the opening of an 
abſceſs, or from other cauſes. They are divided into 
three kinds: the firſt is deep, narrow, and hard, and 
when it is ſeated on the tranſparent cornea, it does not 
change the colour, nor grow white after the cicatri- 
zation of the ulcer. When it affects the conjunctive, 
it is red on the edges, and blackiſh in the middle, 
The ſecond is like the former, butlarger. The third 
is a ſordid ulcer; and the matter that runs from it is 
thick and of a bad quality. Sg tn thee xc 

It muſt be owned, the diſtinction of theſe ulcers is 
not very material; for the nature of them will readily 
appear upon inſpection, as well as their differences; 
their names being of little ſignification. 


1 
, „ 


The prognoſtics of ulcers may be drawn from the 
difficulty there is in healing them; from the pain and 
inflammation that attends them; from the nature of 
the ulcerated parts, and the ſymptoms that accom- 
pany them, fuch as the rupture of the cornea, the 
fungous flzfh, the fiſtula, and the nature of the cica- 
trices. In particular, ulcers that occupy the conjunc- 
tive are not fo dangerous as thoſe that appear on the 
tranſparent cornea, much leſs on the pupil Super- 
ficial ulcers are eaſieſt to heal, and deep ulcers are at- 
tended with the moſt dangerous confequences. When 
a thin, corroſive matter flows from an ulcer, which 
corrodes the adjacent parts, they are cleanſed with 
great difficulty, and threaten the deſtruction of the 
whole eye,- h "ky | | 

In curing an ulcer when it is ſuperficial, uſe the fol- 
lowing eye-water, 

Take three ounces of roſe water, and diſſolve in it ten 

grains of gum arabic. Then add five grains of white 

vitriol, and the ſame quantity of ſugar of Het 
wen 
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frwenty grains of ſugar candy. Make them warm, that 
they may diſſolve. the ſoone nr. 
Apply a few drops to the grieved part ten or twelye 
times a day, and lay a compreſs over the eye, dipt ina 
mixture of roſe water and the white of an egg beaten 
together. Or, inſtead of this, you may make it with 
the ſame quantity of roſe water, ten grains of camphire, 
and the ſame quantity of white vitriol, with a ſcruple 
of ſugar candy. 'The camphire muſt be rubbed with 


the ſugar candy, and the water eke thereon by lit- 


dies muſt be duly attended to; for inſtance, when an 
ulcer” of the eye dries up and 97s hot, inſtead of 
I 


being cleanſed, we may conclude y.is too 
ſtrong, and then it. muſt be; rendered weaker by in- 
creafing the quantity af water. On the other hand, 
when an ulcer is too moiſt, and grows foul, we may 
Judge the collyrium is too weak, and then the water 
mult be decreaſed. But when the ſuppuration is lau- 
dable, the ulcer grows cleaner, and the inflammation 
abates, the ſame medicines may be continued till ano- 
ther, indication ariſes Wy. 

When the ulcer is deep, without any great degree 
of malignity, which is known by its white colour and 
evenneſs, by the matter not being acrid, and by. the 
Nightneſs of the inflammation, the following collyri- 
um may be uſed. OE ARS | . 
Take four ounces of roſe water and fennel water, and 
diſſolve fifteen grains of gum tragacanth therein: then w 
| - atoes 
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aloes and myrrh, of each a ſcruple; camphire and white 
vitriol, of each eight grains; a ſcruple of prepared tutty, 
and half a dram of ſugar candy: diſſolve them as much 
as may be in the. above water, and ew firain them 
through a fine rag. | 

When there are ſigns of malignity, or when the 
edges of the ulcer appear callous, and the bottom 
diſcoloured, with a hot, ſharp defluxion, and an in- 
flammation, it muſt be corrected by collyriums of a 
ſtronger nature ; thus, 

Take roſe water and fennel water, of each two OUNCES, 
prepared tutty, ſugar of lead, crocus of antimony waſhed 
and prepared, and myrrh, of each a ſcruple; of ſugar 
candy half a dram; of gum tragacanth fifteen grains; of 
ſaffron fix grains. Firſt diſſolve the gum tragacantb in 
the water, and then add the reſt, taking care that thoſe 
ingredients which will not diſſolve may be in very fine 
powder. The crocus way' be had at the ſhops TOO 
n 

This may be uſed as the other eye- water; but in 
the intermediate times of application, it will be 
per to uſe the anodyne collyrium, with cows. milk 
tinctured with faffron, mixt with mucilage of quince 
ſeeds, to caſe the pain, and to foften the ulcer, | 

When a blackiſh thick matter diſtils from the ulcer, | 
it is then malignant, and the rupture of the cornea is 
to be apprehended, aud therefore we mult endeavour 
to prevent it as foon as we can, 

Take of roſe water four ounces ; of verdigreaſe fifteen 
grains; of camphire-ten grains; of myrrh a ſcruple ; of 
Jugar candy half a dram. Firſt diſſolve ten grains of 
ſugar candy in the water, and then mix them well toge- 
ther in a marble mortar, pouring on the water by little 
end little at a time. Diſtilled verdigreaſe will be vets 
becauſe it is free from impurities. | 

Or inſtead of this, you may mix fifteen grains of blue 
vitriol, commonly called the blue. tone; a ſcruple of 
myrrh, and a dram of the honey of roſes, Wow 

me 
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fame waters. Theſe need only be applied three times 
a day, making uſe of anodyne collyriums in the in- 
termediate times. As ſoon as the matter begins to be 
white, all of a colour, and thick, while the other 
ſymptoms diſappear, then we. may uſe the others be- 
fore mentioned to heal it and dry it up. Or it may 
be done by the following powder, a few grains of 
which is to be blown into the eye upon the ulcer with 
a quill. e 
Take of white vitriol fifteen grains; of aloes a ſcru- 
ple; of ſugar of lead ten grains; of tutty prepared half 
a dram; of Florentine orris as much; of ſugar candy 4 
dram; reduce all theſe into a very fine-powder for uſe. 
I is to be applied three or four times a day, uſing ano- 
dynes. between whiles to allay the pain. | 
The following is a very good collyrium, and is 
uſeful in moſt ulcers of the eyes. 5 
Take two drams of myrrb; a ſcruple of white vitriol; 
ten grains of campbire; and balf an ounce of ſugar 
candy: boil ſome eggs hard, cut them in two, take out 
the yolk, and fill them with this. mixture made in the 
ſame proportion. Tie them together, and ſet them up- 
right on @ burdle over an eartben pan to receive the liquor 
that drops from them, which put in a bottle for uſe. 
This is a general remedy for ulcers in the eyes, and 
ſo is the following, which has. been uſed with very 
great ſucceſs. ST OO Oy 
Take of butter as it comes from the churn unwaſhed, 
four ounces ; of tutty prepared an ounce; camphire, ſu- 
gar of lead and red coral prepared, of each half a dram; 
of verdigreaſe twelve grains; of pompboligos two drams: 
mix them well together, and put five grains in the great 
corner of the horſe's eye, when be is moſt at reſt. 
In cominon diſeaſes of the eye, particulariy inflam- 
mations, the following is an excellent water. | 
Take elder flower water and French brandy, of each 


three ounces ; of camphire ten grains; of ſugar of lead 


 balf a dram: firſt diſſolve the camphire in the ey, 
: | 4 
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and the ſugar of lead in the water, and then ſhake them 
together in à bottle. At the time of uſe you may warm 
this mixture, and then dip a linen cloth in it three times 
doubled, to lay over the eye. | 

Note, aquabuſade is much preferable to plain bran- 


dy where it can be had, as it may in ſeveral places in 


and about London. It muſt be renewed ſeveral times 
„ | 
When the. ulcers are entirely healed and cicatrized, 
if the eye continues weak afterwards, it muſt be 
ſtrengthened with ſome proper eye water. If there 
are Cicatrices that hurt the ſight, by being over or 
near the pupil, the remedy communicated by Sir Hans 
Sloan is molt proper for the removal of them; becauſe 
it has eured many eyes that were covered with opake 
films and cicatrices, left by inflammations and apoſ- 
tems of the tranſparent cornea ; I mean human eyes; 
and there is no reaſon to doubt. but it will have the 
ſame effect upon the eyes of a horſe, when uſed with 
care and judgment. +. 

Take of prepared tutty an ounce; of the flone called 
hematites prepared two ſcraples; of ſuccotrine aloes 
twelve grains; of prepared pearls four grains: rub them 
together in a marble mortar, with a ſufficient quantity of 
vipers fat to make them into a liniment, 1 

This remedy is to be applied with a hair pencil once 
a day, without any thing elſe, if to take off ſcars or 
cicatrices, or if the eyes are only weak and ſore; but 
in more grievous caſes, generals muſt be premiſed, as 
bleeding, laxatives, clyſters, and roweling. 


CITE IECIECIEIEIEIIEEEISESD. 
| Of Corps and Covons. 


N order to the explanation of a cold, it is neceſ- 
fary to know, that as the bodies of all animals con- 
ſiſt of a vaſt number of pipes and veſſels, through 
a B b ” which 
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which the blood and humours are conſtantly cireulat. 
ing; it is no wonder that a great number of exceed- 
ing fine particles ſhould be continually flying off, ſome- 
times like a vapour, and ſometimes like a fluid. This 
is called perſpiration, and is greater than all the other 


ſecretions put together. It is cauſed by the conſtant 


dilatation and contraction of the veſſels called arteries, 
by which means the blood is conſtantly thruſt towards 
the excretory pores of the ſkin. Beſides, there is an 
ihternal heat which is endowed with a rarifying virtue, 
and expands the fluids, opens the pores, and reſolves 
moiſture into exceeding fine vapours. Therefore, tlie 
greater the force is by which the fluids are impelled to 
the ſurface of the body, the greater will the perſpira- 
tion be, unleſs the pores are ſhut up: and jou 5 
whatever promotes and quickens the circulation of the 
blood, muſt needs increaſe perſpiration. Hence it is 
Plain, that as labour and exerciſe increaſe the pulſe, 
they muſt of courſe increaſe heat and perſpiration. We 
may obſerve likewiſe, that there is no promoting ſweat 
without increaſing the motion of the heart. There- 
fore, as the motion of the fibres and the courſe of the 
fluids is always more quick and lively in a pure ſerene 


air, we may conclude that perſpiration is always in 
that caſe more free, 


Sometimes. thete may be a great tnternal heat, with 


4 dryneſs of the ſkin at the fame time, as in fevers, 
which ariſe from a ſtricture of the pores of the ſkin, 
and then perſpiration cannot be performed: likewiſe 
when the air is moderately hot and moiſt, the fine 
veſſels under the ſkin are dilated, and the ſkin itſelf is 
rendered moiſt and turgid, which tends to conſume 
the ſuperfluous and excrementitious humours. The 
former exhauſts the ſtrength, and has a fatal tendency; 


whereas the latter preſerves the vital fluids in their 


proper temperature. 


Daily experience teaches us, that we perſpire and 


ſweat a great deal more in hot weather than in cold; 
therefore 
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therefore in the ſummer months all animals are more 


apt to ſweat, that ever ſwear at all. And as a free 
erſpiration carries off many diſeaſes; ſo when it is 
mpeded, many diſorders will be induced, which are 


of dangerous conſequence, becauſe a redundancy of 


impure Juices will be generated thereby, which are diſ- 
poſed to corruption and putrefaction; particularly 
colds, running at the noſe, coughs, rheumatiſms, &c. 
This redundancy of humours is more apt to affect 
the lungs and head than any other parts, becauſe 
when a horſe has been heated and ſuffered to cool ſud- 
denly, the acrid ſerum and perſpirable matter drove 
back from the ſkin, falls upon the windpipe and lungs, 
and ſo occaſions coughing. Therefore there is nothing 
more likely to produce a cold than to bring a horſe 
out of a hot ſtable into the cold air; becauſe it imme- 
diately ftops perſpiration, and drives the ſharp excre- 
mentitious matter to the inward parts, eſpecially to 
the glandulous coats of the throat, mouth, noſtrils, 
and bronchia of the lungs, producing a cough, run- 
ning at the noſe, defluxions, catarrhal, inflammatory, 
and other fevers. The ſame will happen from riding 
them till they. are hot, and letting them ſtand in the 
cold air; or from leading them through deep ponds 
while they are hot; or by putting them in cold damp 
ſtables ; or by not rubbing them well, and wiping off 
the ſweat carefully when they come off a journey, for 
if the fweat be ſuffered to dry on, it will obſtruct the 
pores of the ſkin and hinder perſpiration. . Sometimes 
epidemical colds appear in the ſpring, from the vapour 
that the heat of the ſun draws from the earth: like- 
wiſe in autumn and winter, when after a warm ſouth 
wind a cold north wind ſucceeds, and produces the 
effects above-mentioned, „ eee pogeSns MON 
The firſt ſymptoms of a cold are a coughing, hea- 
vineſs and dulneſs, which is more or leſs perceivable 
according to its degree. When this happens, it will 
be beſt to feel between the jaws and behind the ears, to 
Bb 2 know 
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know whether he has any ſwelling in thoſe parts, for 
theſe are ſigns of this diſorder. Sometimes the eyes 
will be moilt and watery: and when it is very violent, 
he will be feveriſh, and fall off his appetite, with a 
working at his flanks. ee 

With regard to the mots when the _ cough 
s ſtrong, and the hork: does not refuſe ſcalded bran 
nor warm, water, at the ſame time pricking up his ears 
and moving briſkly in his ſtall; it is a good ſign; as 


% 
1 


alſo when he dungs and ſtales freely without pain: it 


is likewiſe a good ſign when his ſkin feels as it did 
when he, was in health, and when his mouth is moiſt 
without being clammy. But when his coat ſtares, it 
is a bad omen; when his mouth is hot, dry, and par- 
ched, and his belly tuck'd up, there is danger of a 
fever: when a horſe feels hotter than ordinary, with a 
working at his flanks; when he will not eat his meat, 
and refuſes water; when his eyes are very moiſt, his 
mouth ſlimy, his ears and feet cold, there is danger 
of a malignant fever. ane” NS} 

' Young, horſes are more ſubje&t to colds. than thoſe 
that are ful aged; eſpecially when they are breeding 
their teeth, they ſometimes have a cough and a ſlight 
fever, particularly before they cut their tuſhes. Some 
young horſes are troubled with a cough in the begin- 
ning of the ſummer from worms and bots. 
In the cure, if a horſe has got cold with a ſnorting, 


moderately, keep him warm, and let him have a ſuf- 
ficient exerciſe, with a few cordial balls elſewhere pre- 
ſcribed, and a few feeds of ſcalded bran, together 
with warm water and oatmeal. But if he has loſt his 
appetite, and feels hot, you muſt take blood away 
plentifully, and then give him ſome of the following 
drink warm. The doſe is a quart in a morning faſt- 
ing, and he muſt have neither meat nor water for two 
hours after, In this preſcription I have followed 
G:b/on nearly; I ſay nearly, becauſe he directs a 2775 
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ful, which is a very uncertain quantity; and is now 


left off by the beſt doctors. . 

Take byſop, pennyroyal, colts-foot, Bore bound, linſeed, 
aniſeeds, of each an ounce z of liquorice half an ounce; of 
garlick fix cloves cut ſmall ; of ſaffron à dram : pour 


' two quarts of boiling water over them, and cover them 


up to keep in the ſteam. WE 
You may likewiſe make an infuſion with Florentine 
orris, roots of viper-graſs, liquorice root, leaves of 
male fluellin and hyſſop, the flowers of mallows, elder 
and wild poppies, the ſeed of fennel and aniſe, and 
the bark of ſaſſafras: theſe will ſoften and diſſolve the 
coagulated thick matter in the lungs, and temperate 
the acrimony of the humour s. 00! 
When there is a great defluxion on the lungs, it will 
be proper to divert the humours by keeping the body 
open with clyſters and laxative purges, oblerving the 
ſame precautions as have been taken notice of before. 

If you would have a drink -immediately, that may 
be made without much trouble, diſſolve a cordial 
horſe-ball, which you are always to keep by you ready 
made, in a pint of warm ale or beer; and it will prove 
of great ſervice, as it conſiſts of balſamic and pectoral 
ingredients. You will readily find theſe balls by con- 
ſulting the index, ny + 

If you ſhould chance to be in a place where you can- 
not have all, or but few of the things above directed, 
then take three ounces of anniſeeds and a dram of ſaf- 
fron, pour a pint of boiling water over them, and let 
it ſtand till it is of a proper heat to give the horſe: it 
ſhould be ſweetened with two ounces of honey mixt 
with a glaſs of ſallad oil. This, though a plain and 
ſimple medicine, may poſſibly have as good an effect 
as the more compound; for anniſeeds ſeem to have 
ſome ſpecific virtue in curing the diſorders of horſes. - 

Markham's cordial ball has been long in high efteem 
among farriers for a cold and cough ; that which fol- 
lows is taken from Markham's own book, and is * 
| What 
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28 different from what I gave before, but not quite 
0 

T Take anniſeeds, cummin ſeeds, fenugreek ſeeds, cartha- 
mus ſeeds, elecampane roots, flour of brimſtone, and 
brown ſugar candy, of each two cunces, beaten and ſear- 
ched very fine; then take an ounce of the j Juice of liquorice, 
end diſſolve it in half a pint of white wine; then take 
three ounces of the ſyrup of colts foot; ſallad oil and bo- 
ney of each balf a pint : mix theſe with the former, and 
pro them into a paſte with a alfi ent quantity of * wheat 

ur. 

The receipt that I gave before was ; from, Sir Willian 
Hope 8 horſemanſhip ; in which two ounces of the colts: 
foot was ordered in ſubſtance, inſtead of the ſyrup 
and an ounce of the oil of anniſeeds was added; both 
which alterations make 1 it a much better medicige than 
the other. 

There is another diendrhert of the bells in Ou 
gs diſpenſatory, under the title of paſta hippiatrica, 
the meaning of which is the horſe healing paſte." From 
whence he had it I eannot tell; for it is evidently not 


his own from the choice of the ingredients. He men- 


tions one ball that Dr. Ratchliff was the author of: 1 
wiſh he had given it us inſtead of the following. 

Take powder of fenugreek ſeeds, anniſeeds, cummin 
feeds, carthamus ſeeds, elecampane root, colts-foot leaves, 
Flower of brimſtone, of each three ounces z Juice liquo- 


rice an ounce; oil of olives and honey, of each eight un- 


ces; of Genoa treacle twelve ounces ; ; of oil of anniſeed 
an ounce; of wheat meal a pound and a half, or as much 
as is ſufficient to make it into a paſte, which dh into, 
balls. 

The reaſon why I think this is not Quincy's own, 
is becauſe he orders carthamus ſeeds, which are-now, 
and were then, out of uſe. Beſides, he has ordered 
twelve ounces of Genoa treacle, which is no where ex- 
plained in all his diſpenſatory. Now whether Genoa 
. is a cant name for common treacle, or whether 
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it means theriaco andromachi, which we call Veni a 
treacle, and made at Genoa, I muſt confeſs I am at a 
loſs to know. There may be ſome wholeſale dealers 
in London that may be able to tell what it means, but 
have not had the luck to meet with any of them. 
However Gibſon ſeems to have been acquainted with 
the compoſition; for he ſays, When they are faith- 
fully made, they are of general uſe in diſtempers of 
ce the ſtomach, lungs, liver, and viſcera, as well as 
« in colds; and will ſerve to mix with other medi- 
cines upon many occaſions. They will cure recent 
ce colds, without any other remedy. And if half an 
&* ounce of ZEthiops mineral be worked. into a ball 
« with treacle, and repeated every morning with warm 
« water and maſhes of bran or malt, they will cure 
“ horſes troubled with worms, attended with a cough,” 
See Worms. SPM 1 8 
And now we are upon the ſubject of cordial balls, it 
will not be improper to give you Dr. Bracken's, and 
a * will be better able to judge of the merit of 
. 1 
Take anni ſeeds and caraway ſeeds finely powdered, of 
each an ounce; of greater cardamom ſeed half an ounce, 
of Spaniſh juice diſſolved in hyſſop water two ounces, li- 
quorice powder an ounce and a half, of wheat flour enough 
to make them into a ſtiff paſte. When the whole has been 
beaten in a mortar, keep it for uſe in a bladder tied. 
With this ball he compounds the following medi- 
cine for colds. 88805 
Tate half a pound of my cordial ball; iwo ounces of 
hoglice freſh gathered ; of precipitated ſulphur one ounce ; 
2 powder of tragacanth half an ounce ; of bal- 
jam of Tolu in fine powder an ounce ; of Chio turpentine 
half an ounte , of ſyrup of balſam ſufficient to make the 
whole into a proper conſiſtence for balls. | 
I have made no other alteration in this preſcription, 
than by giving the names of two of the medicines as 
they now go by, ſince the alteration of the London 
diſpen- 
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diſpenſatory : and I ſhall only obſerve, that it will be 
a hard matter to get good balſam of Tolu that will 
powder, and therefore it muſt be firſt mixed with the 
turpentine to render it more fluid, and then beaten 
together with the reſt. 8 
This ball,” ſays he, cannot be outdone by any 
4 medicine in the whole materia medica; I mean for 
& curing colds in horſes. Half an ounce ſhould be 
c given at a time, before the horſe has his water, 
* morning and evening; and he ſhould have a ſling- 
ing canter afterwards for about a quarter of a mile, 
* and then walking exerciſe. While his indiſpoſ- 
tion laſts, his water ſhould not be cold, but rather 
5 what we call white water,” 5 

The medicines made uſe for a cold ſhould be given 


as long as the cold continues; for ſometimes it Will be 


a fortnight before it breaks, and as much longer befoꝶe 
it goes quite off. During the cure, the horſe ſhould be 
kept warm and covered, eſpecially about his neck and 
head, becauſe they are generally moſt affected. When 
a horſe is ſuddenly ſeized with a violent cold Which 
depreſſes his ſpirits, the riding and exerciſe ſhould be 
forborn till he has been blooded and proper evacus- 
tions have been uſed. When the cold is obſtinate, and 
the horſe full of fleſh, he muſt be rowelled, and then 
exerciſe will help the working of the rowels, and pro- 


mote the running at the noſe, when the diſorder diſ- 


charges itſelf that way. 

When horſes have a cough at the time of cutting 
their teeth, it is generally pretty ſtrong, and continues 
till all the teeth are grown. This cough is entirely 
ſymptomatical, and ariſes from the conſent of parts; 
therefore the chief thing to be done is bleeding, to al- 
leviate the ſymptoms. Sometimes a ſwelling in the 
roof of the mouth will ſupervene, called the lampals. 
When this riſes. higher than the teeth, the horſe will 
mangle his hay and ſlabber. This diforder ſhould be 


left to itſelf, without attempting a cure; for whatever 
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repels the Lumour will endanger the eyes: much leſs 
muſt the running be ſtopt; which will hegin as ſoon 
as the ſoreneſs: of the gums. goes off, and will continue 
four or five days, or à week, before it ceaſes, When 
any diſorders of the eyes attend the cutting of teeth, 


they muſt be treated as directed in the ſection of diſ- 


orders of the eyes corre 45 v 955 
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Fever is a general diſeaſe; which affects all the 
nervous parts, and diſturbs all the functions of 
the body; nor are the ſolids free from its dire effects: 
the motion of the heart and arteries ceaſe to be regular 
and equal; the circulation of the blood to be free and 
natural; and ſecretions and excretions are no longer 
rightly performed. Horſes may be attacked with this 
diſtemper at all ages, whether running at large in the 
fields, or kept cloſe in the ſtable; and ſometimes it is 
epidemieal, ſeizing great numbers at the ſame time: 
ſometimes it is ſymptomatical, as being the conſe- 
quence of other diſeaſes, at the ſame time rendering 
them more dangerous, and much more difficult to be 
cured. 1 % i aut, eee id eg oi 
The formal cauſe of a fever is an uni verſal affection 
of the fibrous and nervous ſyſtem, which begins at 
the ſpinal marrow, and is ſucceſſively propagated from 
the external to the internal parts of the body. The 
material cauſe may be any ſubtle, acrid. cauſtic matter, 
either generated in the body, or received by contagion; 
a ſtoppage of perſpitation; a reſtraining: of critical 
ſweats; breaking out of the ſkin driven inwards; the 
healing of old purulent ulcers; an incongruous diet; 
corrupted bile lying in the firſt paſſages; want of due 
reſt; violent tenſions of the nervous parts 3 inflamma- 
tions, tumours, abſceſſes, wounds, draſtic purges z 
Ce ©. . tudden 
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ſodden cold after violent heat. - Theſe cauſes will pro- 
duce a great variety of fevers in horſes as well as men; 
but becauſe in the former we can only diſcover the ge- 
neral ſymptoms, they cannot be IN to the ſame 
claſſes as in the latter. 11 

A fever, properly ſpeaking, does not conſiſt merely 
in an accelerated pulſe, or a more frequent beating of 
the heart; becauſe this may happen from hard riding, 
or any thing elfe that puts the blood and ſpirits into a 
commotion. That only can be called a jm which 
proceeds from internal cauſes,” and is attended with 
coldneſs of the external parts. In men there is gene- 


rally a ſhivering, and ſo there is probably in horfes, 
though it is feldom or never taken notice of, becauſe 1 it 


can hardly be diſcovered till the diſeaſe is confirmed. 


A fever has two motions ;- the one from the cir⸗ 


cumference 10 the centre, or from the external parts 
to the internals, the heart and lungs: on the contrary, 
the other is from the centre to the circumference. The 
firſt is attended with low ſymptoms, and the ſecond 
with thoſe that are violent. When a horſe dies of a 


fever, it is always in its low ſtate, becauſe when the 


blood is driven inwardly by the ſpaſms of the external 
parts, the heart, — and ws are oppreſſed by its 
quantity, and not able to — it back, they 


are greatly debilitated thereby. But the other motion, 
(by which the blood is ſent from the internal parts to 


the circumference through the ſmall veſſels, is ſalutary 


and vital; for then the matter which cauſes the fever 


is in time corrected, diſcuſſed, and thrown out of 1 | 


body, ſo that at length the fever ceaſes.. 
Therefore ſince nature alone is often ſufficient to 


[throw off a fever, we muſt take care not to diſturb | 


her ſalutary aſſiſtance when the diſeaſe tends to ſolu- 


tion: for then no medicines ſhould be given but ſuch | 


as are proper to aſſiſt the efforts of nature, in correcting, 
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This is beſt done by diluents, humectants, temperan 
aperients, ſtrengtheners, and nitrous medicines. 
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Simple fever is an accelerated motion of the blood. 
attended with other ſymptoms of a fever, while 
all the internal parts continue ſound, and there is no 
inflammation or inflammatory tumour that may occa- 
ſion it. 1 lo Gb dei iy 3 
This is the mildeſt and leaſt dangerous of all fevers, 
and is generally owing to a ſuppreſſed perſpiration, 
which increaſes the quantity of humours, and thereby 
requires an increaſed effort of nature to throw them off, 
and to remove the obſtructions; whence a feveriſn ha- 
bit will follow, which if taken in time, by aſſiſting 
the endeavours of nature, it may go off without any 
bad conſequences. There is nothing ſo likely to cauſe 
this fever as a ſudden refrigeration of the body after it 
has been violently heated. The matter that ſnould be 
carried off by perſpiration is a recrement, and there- 
fore when retainedin the veſſels, it cannot be friendly 
to the blond, hut raiſe commotions therein, and that 
more or laſs as the horſe is atherwiſe in health. This 
being the caſe, I was not a little ſurpriſed to find an 
increaſed perſpiration to be aſſigned as a ſymptom of a 
imple fever by Mr. Gibſon, eſpecially as he is in ge- 
neral.a very judicious writer. wo 

The ſymptoms af a ſimple fever are, a loſs of ap- 
pris in ſuck a -manner, that the horſe only nibbles 
is hay as af he did not like it, and he is ſo reſtleſs as to 
be continually ranging from one end of the rack to the 
other: he has a beating of his flanks, a redneſs of his 
eyes, and dryneſs of his tongue, which is ſomewhat 
parched; and his ears and feet are not cold, as in com- 
Plicated fevers, but are almoſt as warm as the reſt of 
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his body : he is not coſtive, but his dung by internal 


heat is dried into ſmall balls, and is ſeldom or nevet 


greaſy: his urine is of a high colour, and is ſometimes 
voided with difficulty: he ſeems to be fond of water, 
yet drinks but a little at a time, and often. 
In the cure of this fever which ariſes from too great 
a quantity and too rapid a motion of the blood, bleed- 
ing is certainly the firſt intention; and the longer it is 
neglected, the more viſcid and acrimonious is the 
blood rendered, by diſſipating its more thin part, eon- 
. denfing the globules, and heating the ſerum to ſuch a 
degree as to turn it into a kind of jelly. The acrimony 


of the oleous and ſaline parts of the blood will be in- 


creaſed more and more, inſomuch that the blood will 
be at length highly contaminated, and fo far i 
as to be unfit for the vital purpoſes. 

The quantity of blood to be taken away muſt be in 
proportion to the ſtrength of the horſe, the intenſeneſ 
of the fever, the heat and the violence of the ſymp- 

toms. Generally three pints or two quarts may be 
ſufficient; and if. the ſymptoms are not abated” by the 
firſt bleeding, it — a neceſſity of repeating the 


operation, eſpecially if he refuſes to feed. However, 


it is ſafer to take away too little than too much. 


When the horſe is diſpoſed to drink, it will be al- 


ways proper to let him have a ſufficient quantity to 
keep his blood well diluted; otherwiſe as the preter- 
nil heat diſſipates the thinner part, without a ſufff- 
cient quantity of fluid, the ſerum of the blood will be 
concreted into a oelly. | 
warm milk and water mixt with a little oatmeal. - He 
may likewife have the following drink or drench. 
Tate camomile flowers, elder” flowers, hyſſop and liquo- 
rice root, f each half an ounce; of ſaltpetre #wo qunces : 
pour two quarts of water on theſe ingredients, to make on 
infuſſon like tea. 
treacle, or honey, and make it a little tart withiafpoonſul 


or du f white wine vintgary which will tend to — 
40 


\ 


This ſhould be made with . 


It may be ſweetened with ſugar or 
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the heat. The horſe may have three vais 2 this 
drink four times a day warm. 
His diet ſhould be ſcalded bran to keep his r 


open, and he may be allowed half a quartern three or 


four times a day, if he will eat it. But if he refuſes it, 
jet him have raw bran ſprinkled with water. He 
ſhould never have much hay given him at a time, for 
that may cauſe him to loath it; but now and then a 
handful of choice hay may tempt him to eat. Some- 
times a horſe will take a little hay out of the hand, 
when he does not care to lift his head up to the rack, 
eſpecially it he has been uſed to be fed that way. 
Beſides bleeding and the nitrous cooling drink, it 
will be proper to inject cooling, emollient, and laxa- 


tive clyſters, even at the very beginning, to bring away 


the hardened dung which is frequently pent up in the 
inteſtines, and to diſcharge any bilious, acrid matter 
which might enter into the blood through the lacteals. 
Beſides, they are a Kind of relaxing fomentation to the 
bowels, and promote the excretion of urine. 


' Take. mallows, marſh-mallows, both dried, n 


flowers, bay berries, and ſweet fennel feeds, of each an 


ounce ;, boil them in a ſufficient quantity of water to three- 
pints, and then add four ounces of Epſom ſalt, a pint of | 


linſeed oil, and half 4 pound of treatle: mix them for a 
cyſler. 

Likewiſe laxative purges are very uſeful to cleanſe 
the guts from the filth that lurks therein, But in this 
caſe ' purges with” aloes muſt be omitted as * Sag 


hot, inſtead thereof, if four ounces of Epſom ſalt is 


diſſolved in a ſuffrient quantity of water, and mixt 
with four ounces of the ſolutive Gruß of roſes, and 
given as a drench, nothing can be more ſafe or cooling ; 
nor can there be any objeRtion againſt it, becauſe it 1s 
ſimple, for generally, the ſimpleſt medicines are the 
beſt. And if theſe directions are carefully followed 
and obſerved, you. need not fear the ſpeedy cure of 
any fevers of this _— 


The 
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The ſigns of recovery are the horſe's eating ſcalded 
bran, and picking a little hay, which bar he does, 
EIT will have nothing to do but to take care of him 

ſor” let him be well nurſed, and then you will have no 
need of traubling him with any more medicines. - For 
though a honſe continues to heave at the flanks, this is 
no bad ſign, eſpecially if you find him cool all ove 
with a return of his appetite. - He ſhould now be ta- 
ken into the air every day, and be led about in the 
band. He ſhould likewiſe be allowed plenty of clean 
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B Y inflammatory fevers in this place I do not mean | 


ſuch as proceed from an inflammation of any par- 
_£icular part, — that keep equal pace with the inflam- 
mation elf, but ſuch fevers as are apt to terminate 
in an ioflammation of ſome particular part. Thus 1 
an acute cantinual fever, which produces a congeſtion 
of the blood, in the nervoſo-membranous parts; and 
unleſs it is removed in time, by the benefit of nature 
and art, will bring on a fatal inflammation. 
his diſeaſe chiefly attacks horſes that are young and 
Full of blood, at any time of the year, but principally 
jn the ſpring and ſummer. It only differs from the 
former by the violence of the ſymptoms, and a greater 
degree of heat. When its progreſs is not ſtopt, it of- 
ten ſeizes the head, or ſome of the. noble viſcera, 4 
has appeared by opening of the horſes after death. 

The indications of cure, are to free the vital 

from the congeſted blood; to abate the heat o the 
blood and humours, to allay the inordinate motion of 


the ſolids; to diſcuſs the ſtagnating and corrupted hu- 


mours, 
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mours, and procure a free circulation, by recalling 
the blood to the external parse. 
Therefore we muſt begin the cure, by taking away 
a ſufficient quantity of blood. The impetuous or- 
gaſm of the blood and juices muſt be allayed by dilut- 
ing and cooling and nitrous liquors; therefore the 
drink in the former ſection will be very proper, made 
ſufficiently acid with good white wine vinegar. Or, 
in the country, where a ſufficient quantity of whey can 
be had, he may have whey made acid with ſyrup of 
lemon Juice, or with the juice of a lemon, and ſwee- 
tened with a little ſugar : or, inſtead of theſe, he may 
have the following infuſionn nnn 
Take the leaves of male fpeedwel, carduus benedi us, 
ſweet fennel ſeeds, water Germander, and ſallpetre, of 
each two ounces; pour two quarts of water on theſe in- 
gredients, and when the infuſion is cold, train off the li- 
quer ; then make it agreeably acid with vinegar, and 
ſweeten it with ſugar, honey, or treacle; make 'this 
warm when you give it the horſe. He may have three 
bornfuls four times a day. bt hes 
The horſe's body ſhould be kept open with emollient 
clyſters, for there is nothing worſe than coſtiveneſs in 
all diſtempers of this kind. On all other accounts, he 
may be treated in the ſame manner as in the former 
n n ho ok e 
Take the dried leaves of mallows and marſh-mallows, 
of each two ounces; camomile flowers and ſweet femel 
ſeeds, of each an ounce ; of water five pints; boil, thens 
to the conſumption i a pint; then ſfirain off the liquor, 
and diſſolve in it half an ounce of ſaltpetre, and a band- 
ful of common ſalt. This done, pour in a pint lin- 
ſeed oil, and mix them for a clyſter, to be injected warm. 
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ſeizes both ſides of the lungs at once. 6 
be cauſe may be any thing that impedes the free 
circulation of the blood through thele parts, either by 
plenty of thick humours, or by thin acrid humours, 
Which irritate the veſſels to a ſpaſtic conſtriction, and 
io. hibder the free paſſage of the blood; eſpecially when 
en cauſes conſpire to produce the ſame ef- 
ect. Therefore it may be owing to bad or high feed- 
ing, want of exerciſe, being over-heated, hard labour, 
ſudden cold, drinking cold water when hot, want of 
bleeding when the 6000 is full of blood and humouts. 
Riding a horſe deep in cold water when he is hot, or 
letting him ſtand long in a cold damp air, or when 
there is a very cold wind then blowing; for all theſe 
have a, tendency to render the blood and humours of 
| ** conſiſtence, as is generally termed a pleuritic 
The ſymptoms of a pleuriſy and peripneumony are 


- 


much the ſame, only in the former, the horſe is more 


reſtlels and uneaſy, and ſhifts. about from place to 
place, and frequently turns his head to the affected 
fide. The fever riſes ſuddenly to a very great height 
in the beginning of this diſeaſe, and he often ſtrives to 
lie down, but ſtarts up again immediately. His ears 
and feet are burning hot, and his mouth parched and 


dry. 
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down at all, but runs back as far as the collar will let 
him; and then ſtands immoveable, panting, or endea- 
youring to cough, till he drops down dead. | 

This diſeaſe, at its firſt onſet, has been frequently 
miſtaken for the gripes; but may be readily diſtin- 
ouiſhed from them; for in the gripes, the horſe lies 
down and rolls, with his eyes turned up, and his 
limbs ſtretched out as if he was a dying, with convul- 
five twitches. 
hot, but are ſometimes almoſt as hot as fire, and at 
other times as cold as ice. Likewiſe he ſometimes 
falls into profuſe warm ſweats, and then into cold 
damps; he ſtales and dungs with great difficulty, and 
the ſame ſymptoms continue till he finds relief. 


In an Inflammation of the lungs; the horſe is more 


dull and heavy; and never attempts to lie down at all; 
when his mouth is opened; a great quantity of roapy 
ſlime will fall therefrom; and a reddiſh or yellow mat- 
ter ſtieks to the inſide of his noſtrils, from a gleet that 
runs from thence. There is no extraordinary beating 
in his flanks; nor is his belly tucked up as in the pleu- 
riſy. His ears and feet are generally cold, and he of- 
ten Hals! into damp ſweats. 

The cure of both theſe diſeaſes is much the Game, 
the intention of which, is to remove the ſtagnation of 
the blood, and to promote its equal circulation. In 
ordet to this; we muſt endeavour to prevent the farther 
congeſtion of the blood, and to render it more fluid. 
There is nothing more proper to prevent the farthet 
inflammation, than letting of blood as ſoon as poſſible, 
and to take away three quarts at once, and if there is 
no great alleviation of the ſymptoms; two quarts the 
next day, unleſs they continue violent, and then bleed- 
ing may be repeated ſooner. But if the horſe was low 
before he fell ill, or was pretty old, then take away a 


quart at once, and repeat it in twelve hours time, and 


then the next 27 1 the caſe requires it. This ope- 
Dd. kation 
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fry. As the diſcaſe advances, he does not offer to lie 


His ears and feet are not conſtantly 
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ration, when uſed in time, os often removed the dif- 
eaſe of itſelf. 

The next thing to be done 1 * to nid thb bliſtejing 
ointment, to be Pad at the apotheearies, all over his 
briſket, into the foremoſt ribs, and when it is a pleu- 
riſy, into the pained fide more particularly. Rowels 
alſo will be of great ſervice when they digeſt in time. 
Therefore he may have one in the belly on the affected 
ſide, and one on each fide the breaſt: but if he has a 
great motion of the flanks, that on the ſide will not 
come to digeſtion, and then it will be beſt to make one 
on each thigh on the inſide. 


It will be likewiſe neceſſary * the body open 
with emollient clyſters. 

Take of bin water. gruet two WY ; of camomile 

rs four ounces: boil them à little, and ſtrain off the 
liquor; then add of ſallad oil, or linſeed oil, half a pim; 
of common ſalt an ounce; of faltpetre. balf an ounce; 
make a clyſter to be iniectel warm. 

Oily+« balſamic medicines. given inwardly, are 0 
great uſe, ſuch as the following ball and drink. 

Take of oil of ſweet almonds, or linſeed oil, 1200 or- 
ces; of ſpermaceti an ounce; of faffron half a dram; 
of ſaltpetre half an ounce ; of ſugar-candy . four ounces. 
Beat them into a paſie for balls, with a ſufficient quan- 
tity of wheat flour 3 and make the balls of ſuch a Axe, 
as will be moſt convenient for the borſe to ſwalloto in bis 

preſent condition. This is for one doſe. Tben 

Take male ſpeedwel, colta: foot, ſage, liquorice, of each 
F200 OUNCES: of fennel ſeeds an ounce and a balf. Pour 
two quarts of hot water upon them, and let the infuſion 

ſtand till it is cold; tihen ſweeten it with boney. 4 maſs 
be warm woben given to the horſe, 

- Theſe balls may be given him twice or theies e 
with three or four bornfuls of the pectoral infuſion. 
Some add half a pound of figs, two ounces of garlick, 
half an ounce of te fœtida, and the ſame quantity of 
horſe radiſh. * 2 ſaffron, a bees 

linſee 
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linſeed oil, and a pound of honey. But the balls are 
ſo contrived, as to render theſe additions unneceſſary 
except the figs; and when theſe are added, they muſt 
be boiled in the water ſome time to render them mu- 
cilaginous. Gibſon orders two drams of ſugar of lead 
in his balls, I ſuppoſe to render it more cooling, but 
very injudiciouſſy; for there is nothing more pernici- 
ous than ſugar of lead taken inwardly ; for it is not 
only bad for the nerves, but would render a horſe coſ- 
tive, and by locking up the humours, tend to increaſe 
inſtead of abating the inflammation. 2] 

When the clyſter does not prove cleanſing enough, 
but a farther evacuatian is required, you may add four 
ounces of epſom ſalts. As for purges, they muſt be 
entirely omitted in theſe diſeaſes. Beſides, all draſtic 
purgative ingredients are of dangerous conſequence 
JJ ˙— 0 ITE 12. 21 
The clyſter may be repeated every day, or if the 
ſymptoms are abated, every other day; and when he 
comes to eat ſcalded bran, and pick his hay, you need 
only give him the pectoral infuſion, with four ounces 
of linſeed oil in every doſe. He ſhould have four 
ounces of it once a day, till he is fit to walk abroad, 
and always remember to krep his body open, for that 
is a thing that muſt never be neglected, even when he 
is almoſt well, if he ſhould ſeem to want it. . 85 

His exetciſe ſhould be little at firſt, even when he 
ſeems able to undergo more; and it ſhould be increaſed 
by little and little. It ſhould be performed in the 
warmeſt part of the day, unleſs in the height of ſum- 
mer, and on the higheſt, openeſt place that is near 
you. He ſhould never be taken out of the ſtable in 
bad weather, till he is quite recovered. 

After the diſeaſe is-cured, the lungs will be ſome- 
times ſo affected as to endanger a conſumption, and 
there we muſt take as much care as we can to prevent 
it. Therefore the beſt way will be to keep the horſe 
to light diet for a fortnight, or three weeks: that is, 
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give him a quartern of ſcalded bran every day; 
with two or three ſmall feeds of good ſweet oats, 
ſprinkled with chamber lye. Sometimes put a large 
enn of flour of brimſtone and honey into his bran, 
which is very good for the lungs; and for change, let 
him — a quart of barley well ſcalded, ſo as to make 
it ſoft. | 0-7. TGT IN 7 ö | 
When the horſe in this diſeaſe is not timely relieved, 
the inflammation. will turn to an abſceſs; and if it 
breaks internally, he will grow weak, and decay in- 
ſenſibly. However, ſometimes the matter of this ab- 


ſceſs will be tranſlated to ſome other part. Particu- 


larly, it has formed an abſceſs on the inſide of the fare- 
leg, a little above the knee, between the interſtices of 


the muſcles, and ſometimes near the onſet of the ſhoul- 


der on the inſide. But this is moſt common when 
there is an external pleuriſy ; that is, an inflammation 
of the intercoſtal muſcles: this 1s the fleſh that lies be- 
tween the ribs, 5 

This may be known by a ſtiffneſs of the body, 
ſhoulders, and fore - legs; eſpecially from his ſhrink- 
ing when thoſe parts are handled; and ſometimes ther 
is a ſhort cough at the beginning. This may be car- 
ried off by bleeding alone: but if the pectoral infu- 
ſion be added, it will not be amiſs. When an abſceſs 
is formed-in theſe muſcles, and points outwardly, you 
muſt forward jt by anointing the part with ointment 
of marſh-mallows. Great care muſt be taken not to 


drive the humour back by repellents, and then no 


danger will enſue. On the other hand, this is ſome- 
times critical, and may free the body from dangerous 
diſeaſes, | 1 
Sometimes the midriff may be inflamed; but it is 
_ doubtful whether it ever happen alone, without the 
inflammation of the adjacent parts. But let that be 
as it will, the cure will be the ſame as in the pleuriſy. 
One principal ſign is ſaid to be a delirium, which is 
true in men; but how it is diſcoverable in horſes, oy 
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wiſe than by their becoming unruly, I am at a loſs to 
know. Sometimes the horſe's mouth is ſhut up in 
ſuch a manner, that neither meat nor medicine can 


enter that way; but then it is a fatal ſymptom, and a 
forerunner of death. | 


Of Low, PuTziD, and MaltcnanT FEVERS. 


that degree of heat which attends inflammatory 
tevers, but creeps on gradually, while nature endea- 
vours to get rid of her enemy, ſometimes by one out- 
let, and . ſometimes by another; infomuch, that we 
are not able to determine which of the ſecretions. to 
romote, and this renders the method of cure very 
precarious and uncertain. Theſe ſort of fevers have 
been often miſtaken for ſevere colds, which has pro- 
duced fatal errors. And to fay the truth, it requires 
the higheſt ſkill in farriery, to manage theſe diſeaſes 
in a due manner, and to prevent their ending in a 
conſumption. 9. | 
All kinds of irregularities, either in diet, reſt, exer- 
ciſe or labour, when long continued, may produce 
theſe fevers, becauſe they all tend to generate bad 
Juices, deprave the blood, and depreſs the ſpirits, and 
therefore the only way to prevent them, is to keep the 
horſe from exceſſes of all kinds; for what tends to pre- 
ſerve his due temperament, is the moſt likely method 
to preſerve him from diſeaſes in general, and this kind 
of fever in particular. bree 
When this fever begins to appear, the horſe feeds 
but little, eating a mouthful or two, and then leaving 
off; he has a conſtant moiſture in his mouth, moves 
his jaws in a feeble manner, and has an unpleaſing 
_ grating of his teeth. He has a ſlow fever, attended 
with a depreſſion of the ſpirits, which is at ſome times 
| more 


A dhe putrid, and malignant fever ſeldom riſes to 
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ore remarkable than at others; his heat is variable; 
metimes there is none appears outwardly, but —_ 


for 


a remarkable coldneſs; at other times he will be hot 


all over, but not to any great degree. His eyes are 
generally moiſt and languid, his body is open, his 
dung ſoft and moiſt, but ſeldom greaſy. His ſtaling 
is generally irregular, ſometimes very profuſe, and at 
others very little. His urine 1s generally pale, with- 
out a {ediment, and very ſeldom high coloured. 

With regard to prognoſtics, if the fever ſenſibly 
abates, and his mouth grows more dry, the grating 
of his teeth ceaſing at the ſame time; if his appetite 
mends by degrees; if he begins to lie down, which at 
firſt he ſeldom does, for a weck or a fortnight, cr 
longer, there is no doubt of his et unleſs 

through bad management. 

Hut if his appetite. is con onſtantly u pon the decline, 
and; goes off gradually, till at length he forſakes all 
manner of food, while his fever continues at a ſtand, 
or, increaſes; if the horſe is old, with poor vapid 
blood, or has lately. met with any ſevere accident, 
there is little good to be expected, unleſs by the con- 
ſummate ſkill of the perſon who takes care of him; 
While -the diſeaſe continues in a moderate degree, he 
will feed, though but poorly; his urine will be pale 
and thin, without any ſediment; his dung will be 
ſometimes looſe, and ſometimes hard; his mouth will 
continue moiſt, with a redneſs and ſpungineſs about the 
roots of his teeth; his ſkin will ſometimes feel dry, 
and ſometimes moiſt and damp, with a roughneſs of 
his coat. While the horſe remains in this ſtate, the 
exhibition of proper medicines will in all probability 
work a cure. 

I!hhe cure of this diſeaſe may be 1 by bleeding: 

but the quantity of blood to be taken away muſt be 

regulated according to the ſymptoms. When the 

horſe is plethoric, and there is a redundancy of blood 

and humours, you may take away two quarts at Bey: 
an 
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and that as ſoon as poſſible: if the horſe is in a mode - 
rate condition, a quart or three pints will be ſufficient: 
but when he is old, poor, and low, it will be danger- 
ous to take away any at all. In general, when there is 
any ſymptom of an inflammation, then it is neceſſary 
the horſe ſhould loſe blood, let his condition be what 
it will. This done, give him a pint of the following 
infuſion twice a day. | 2 

Take water germander, pennyroyal, and rue, of each 
an ounce; camomile flowers, and galangals bruiſed in 8 
mortar, of each half an ounce; of ſaffron the ſame 
quantity. Put theſe in an earthen pan, and pour two 
quarts of boiling water upon them, and then cover the 
pan with a pewter plate, and when the infuſion is cold, 
pour it off into another veſſel. IT 

As this fever is attended with a depreſſion of the 
ſpirits, I have added a dram of ſaffron to the infuſion 
more than uſual, for cordials are very good to enable 
the horſe to ſupport the violence of the diſeaſe, and 
diſpoſe him to fend off the morbific matter by ſome 
outlet of the body. One doſe muſt be given in the 
morning faſting, and about two hours before feeding 
in the afternoon. If wine is ever allowed a horſe, it 
ſhould be in this diſtemper, eſpecially if he is low and 
linking. Then half a pint of mountain mixt with 
each doſe of his drink will help to mend his ſtomach, 
raiſe his ſpirits, and ſtrengthen the whole nervous ſyſ- 
tem, The greateſt danger in this diſtemper is the ſup- 
poling the horſe to ail little or nothing, till he is too 
tar gone for a cure; becauſe he will keep picking and 
eating his hay during the firſt ſtage of his diſeaſe. 
Afterwards, if he is allowed oats, he will cat nothing 
elſe till his ſtomach quite forſakes him. Therefore, it 
his diſeaſe is known in time, inſtead of oats he ſhould 
have ſcalded bran; and if he refuſes to eat it ſcalded, 
he ſhould have a little raw ſprinkled with clean water, 
with ſome fine hay put into his rack by a handful at 2 
time, But if he is neither able nor willing to 9 50 
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head to the rack, it may be given by hand, which ay 
tempt him to eat, eſpecially if he has been uſed to be 
fed that way. _ | ER 
As horſes in this diſeaſe ſeldom drink ſo much ay 
they do in a healthy ſtate; and as it is impoſſible he 
thould recover, if he does not ſwallow enough to dilute 
the blood and promote the ſecretions, if he will not 
drink warm water or water-gruel, it will be beſt to 
indulge him with cold, let the ſeaſon of the year be 
what it will; eſpecially as no bad effects have been 
perceived from it, but on the contrary it has tended 
to refreſh him, and render him more lively and active, 
as well as to mend his ſtomach, and make him more 
fond of hay. We cannot ſay that water diſſolves the 
coagulated blood, and renders it more fit for an equa- 
ble circulation, becauſe in ſome fevers it cannot be 
brought to mix with the blood; but we are certain 
that unleſs the horſe drinks water enough to aſſiſt the 
operation of other medicines, they can have little or 
no effect. When the fever is low and depreſſed, it 


be eaſily gueſſed at from the ſtate of his body before 
he fell ill; for if he was poorly fed, or in a bad paſ- 
ture, or has been greatly harraſſed by hard labour or 
long journeys, or is much advanced in years, then his 


blood will be poor and low, and will produce a fever 


much of the ſame nature as the nervous fever in men. , 
In this caſe bleeding muſt be omitted, and he ſhould } 
have cordials, ſuch as half a cordial ball, or leſs, four 
or five times a day, for the giving ſuch things often in 
{mall quantities will keep up his ſpirits much better 
than full or large doſes at once. Not forgetting two 
or three horns of the infuſion to waſh it down every 
dime. a | 
When the fever is evident, and ſtill continues, with 
little appetite, ſtaling often, and the urine continues 
to be pale, and the dung ſometimes looſe and ſome- 


times hard, with a very moiſt mouth, and a ſkin that 
is 
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is ſometimes dry and ſometimes damp, then he muſt 
have ſomething of a more cordial nature; thus, 

Take powder of myrrh, bay-berries, round birthwort, 
gentian root, and Virginia ſnake root, of each half an 
ounce; of ſaffron two drams; mithridate and liquorice 
powder, of each an ounce; of oil of amber a ſufficient 
quantity to make them into paſte for balls, which divide 

into four; one of which is to be given every morning, 
and another in the afternoon two hours before feeding 
time, with three or four horns of the infuſion. 

In this caſe it will be proper to ſtrengthen the infu- 
fion with half an ounce of Virginia ſnake-root, and 
an ounce of tincture of caſtor : this laſt is much bettef 
than two drams of caſtor in ſubſtance, as G:b/on pre- 
ſcribes, for a watery menſtruum will take up little or 
nothing of the virtues of the caſtor. This done, add 
a pint of mountain to the whole, and then divide it 
into four parts, for two days; and then let it be made 
freſh again. Theſe may be continued fix or ſeven days, 
or till the fever abates. Or, | 

Take myrrh, bay-berries, contrayerva root, Virginia 
ſnake-root and caſtor, of eath an ounce; ſaffron and cam- 
phire, of each three drams; of powder of liquorice two 
ounces; make them into a paſte with oil of amber for four 
balls, to be given as before. | 
Tate the leaves of angelica, water germander and rue, 
of each an ounce; camomile flowers and gentian, of each 
half an ounce; ſaffron and ſalt of wormwood, of each 
two drams: Put them into an earthen pan, and pour two 
quarts of boiling water thereon, and when it is cold pour 
off the infuſion, and then add a pint of mountain wine, 
to be given after the ball, as the hemer 

When the horſe has ſo far recovered his ſtrength 
that he is fit to be taken out of the ſtable, lead him 
into the open air, which will contribute greatly to his 
ſpeedy recovery. 

Coſtiveneſs is bad in all diſeaſes, but mote particu- 
larly thoſe of the head, and fevers; and. therefore 

2 E e : whenever 
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whenever you find the horſe in this condition, you 
ruſt have reconrfe to fore one of the emollient clyf- 
ters before prefcribed. If this ſhould prove inſuffi- 
cient, as it feldom does, you may put four ounces of 
Epſom ſalt into one of his drenches, which will have a 
good effect without raiſing commotions in the blood. 
If on the contrary a looſeneſs ſhould happen, it is of- 
ten critical, and therefore ſhould not be ſtopt imme- 
diately. But if it continues long, put diaſcordium in 
the firſt ball inſtead of the mithridate. But if it turns 
to a downright looſeneſs, you muſt have recourſe to 
the medicines under that titfe. | | 
When a horſe piſſes too much, let all his drink be 
made with lime-water inſtead of common water, 
which will generally ſucceed. On the contrary, if he 
{tales too little, give him the following ball. 
Tate juniper berries pounded, Venice treacle, and hog- 
lice, of each an ounce; make them up into a ball with 
oil of amber. 
© Grbſon preſcribes an ounce of ſaltpetre inſtead of the 
hoglice, but that is too cold in this diſeaſe, and may 
do a great deal more harm than good. When his legs 
and body begin to ſwell, this muſt be repeated three 
or four times at proper mtervals, with a pint of the 
decoction of parſley root, or fennel root in ſpring water. 
It is made with three ounces of the roots to three pints 
of water, boiling them ſo that a quart of the liquor 
may remain when ſtrained, and 8 it with fix 
ounces of honey. Take care to leave it off as ſoon as 
the ſymptoms ceaſe. 
When beſides the ſymptoms already mentioned, the 
horſe has cold fits, attended with trembling, an inward 
ſoreneſs, a running at the nofe and eyes, with a very 
great heavineſs and oppreſſion, theſe are ſigns of greater 
malignity, and that the blood and humours are in a 
high putrid ſtate, which creates a ſtagnation in the ca- 
pillary tubes, a coagulation of the fluids, and which 
will be followed with their extravaſation from a rup- 
. | cure 
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ture of 'the veſſels. If this ſhould happen in the kin 
and turn to ſcabby eruptions, it denotes the change of 
the diſeaſe from acute to chronic; but when it happens 
internally, which can only be known by gueſs, a lin- 

ring death will enſue. SI _ 
In this caſe there can be nothing better for a horſe 
than camphire, which has been already preſcribed, and 
which with contrayerva, ſnake-root, and caſtor, will 
be excellent in this degree of the diſeaſe. But then the 
doſes fhould be larger ; and inſtead of dividing the 
maſs into four balls, it is better to make them into 
three. The drink needs no amendment, for it cannot 
be detrimental whatever ſymptoms appear, and may 
do a great deal of good; nor have we any reaſon to 
deſpair of recovery by theſe means. 7 * 
But in this degree of the diſeaſe it ought to be re- 
membered, chat there is always an ichorous diſcoloured 
matter, which ſometimes looks reddiſh, or of a duſky 
green: it is of a very clammy viſcid nature, and will 
{tick to the inſide of the noſtrils. Now it this matter 
becomes thin, and has the appearance of clear water, 
and when the horſe ſalls away at the ſame time without 
being hide-bound, it is a certain ſign that he will reco- 
ver, and then you need only continue the medicines a 

tew days longer. 55 

But if the matter continues to ſtick to the inſide of 
the noſtrils, and he ſeems to blow through them with 
difficulty, at the ſame time ſnivelling and ſneezing, we 
ſhall have great reaſon to apprehend the conſequence, 
and there can be no hopes but in the ſpeedy uſe of the 
things above preſcribed. If beſides theſe ſymptoms 
the horſe becomes hide-bound, keeps his fleſh, forſakes 
his meat, grows more weak and feeble; if his joints 
iwell, and the kernels under his jaws are tumid and 
feel looſe; if his breath ſmelis ſtrong ; if his tail is 
raiſed and quivers; if his eyes look fixt and dead ; if 
his excrements are a fetid, dark-coloured matter, his 
caſe is deſperate, and any further charge will be loſt 
EE 2 upon 
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upon him: nor is it worth while to make any: farther 
attempt to ſave him, it being altogether beyond the 
Power of medicine. . | 4 
The figns of recovery are, when the ſkin of the 
horſe feels kindly, and not hide-bound though he 
has fallen away; his eyes begin to look briſk and lively; 
his appetite grows better; the running of his noſe cea- 
ſes and becomes quite dry; his excrements and urine 


are both voided in the ſame manner as before he was 


taken ill ; he lics down and takes his reſt without any 
unealineſs : if he happens to have breakings out on his 
ſkin at this time, it is no bad ſymptom, but on the 
contrary may prove very beneficial. Now medicines 
are of no further uſe, and the completion of the cure 
depends upon due care and management which con- 
fiſt in ſupplying him with ſuitable diet and convenient 
exerciſe. We may well ſuppoſe that every tedious 
diſtemper weakens the digeſtive faculties, and conſe- 
quently that a horſe is not able of a ſudden to concoct 
the ſame quantity of meat as before he was ill; conſe- 
quently it muſt be very imprudent to allow him as 
large feeds now when he is weak as were given him 
when he was well. I know the deſign of it is to 
bring him to his fleſh, and ſtrength the ſooner ; but 
this is a great miſtake, and is like to cauſe the diſeaſe 
to return: for though a horſe's ſtomach is craving, and 
he ſeems greedy of food, yet as he will not be able to 
digeſt it ſo. as to enlarge the quantity of good chyle, 
he muſt neceſſarily generate crudities, which may cauſe 
a relapſe, or at leaſt throw him into a ſurfeit, which 
may prove as bad, Hence the neceſſity appears of 
feeding ſparingly at firſt, and of giving him proven- 
der by little and little, in proportion to his ſtrengths 
He ſhould. be likewiſe aired every day; for freſh air is 
as neceſſary to reſtore all the functions as a convenient 
repaſt, as is evident to all who know what a ſpeedy 
effect the change of air has on the human ſpecies for 
the recovery of their health. And then gentle Fry: 

ciſe, 
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ciſe, encreaſed by degrees, will bring him to his wind 
and his fleſh: and this is done by promoting a due diſ- 
tribution of the chyle, and a regular circulation of the 
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Of ConTacious DisTEMPERs and EPIDEMICAL 
2 | FEVERS. 


P uic al diſtempers are allowed on all hands 
E to proceed from the air, or rather from delete- 
rious particles contained therein. Theſe may be of a 
fermentative, putrid, or cauſtic nature. Such parti- 
cles may proceed from corrupt ſtagnating water, which 
exhale therefrom and float in the air; for all waters 
without motion will ſoon turn putrid by the heat of 
the ſun, and ſend off noxious effluvia. Thus all wa- 
ter, though at firſt never ſo pure, and at a diſtance 
from any thing that may hurt it, is ſo full of ſulphu- 

reous and earthy particles acquired from the earth, that 
by reſt and the heat of the ſun it will-ſoon grow muſty 
and fetid, as we may fee in all marſhy places. 
I The effluvia of. marſhy and corrupted waters, bein 
elevated into the air, generate fevers of the worſt kind; 
for which reaſon they often follow the overflowing of 
the waters or land- floods. Thus we ſee that no nation 
in the world is more afflicted with epidemical diſeaſes 
than Egypt, which is owing to the overflowing of the 
Nile: and it has been found by experience, that unleſs 
the flood is much greater than uſual, ſo as to lay the 
whole country under water, the plague never appears 
among the inhabitants: for in this caſe, as the country 
becomes one continual marſh, and is ſubject to ſouth 
winds at that time, with a violent heat of the ſun, the 
utrid exhalations fill the air, and create ſevere peſti- 
ential diſeaſes: and what makes this more plain is, = 
f 2 
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the moſt violent heats alone never produce the plague, 
At Alexandria the people are always troubled with bad 
fevers in the autumnal ſeaſon, becauſe they let the 
waters of the Nile into ciſterns under their houſe, 
which growing corrupt and putrid conſtantly produce 
theſe diſeaſe. rs 
We may likewiſe obſerve in our own country, that 
great land-floods often create acute epidemical diſeaſes of 
a malignant kind. For the fame reaſon, long rainy ſea. 
ſons, accompanied with a fouth wind, are very un- 
wholſome, eſpecially if theſe are ſucceeded with a great 
heat at firſt, and cold weather afterwards; and if this 
happens in the ſpring or autumn jt is the worſe. Pet- 
haps ſtagnating waters would not have ſuch terrible 
effects alone, if they did not produce ſuch a prodigj- 
ous quantity of pernicious inſects at the ſame time, 
which were always looked upon as the cauſe and fore- 
runners of epidemical diſeaſes. on IR 

I he air being an univerſal menſtruum by its expan- 
ſive elaſtic force, and by its hot etherial matter diflolves 
the more ſubtil parts of all bodies, which producing 
exhalations of various kinds, do, by their mutual con- 
flict, combination and mixture, and alſo by the aſſiſ- 
tance of the ſun, put on various forms and textures, 
Thus the air is always full of ſaline, ſulphureous par- 
ticles, as well as nitre, which is an inflammable elaſtic 
ſalt; and therefore it is no wonder, that thoſe, being 
mixt with the different exhalations which proceed from 
the earth, in different ſeaſons of the year, and accord - 
ing to the different. operations» of the ſun and winds, 
mould produce various concretions, which being re- 
ceived: into the bodies of animals, ſhould cauſe diffe- 
rent kinds of epidemical diſtempers, which are only 
to be known by their ſymptoms, and not by any pre- 
ceding diſpoſition of the air or weather. However, 
we are certain that they chiefly produce their effects in 
the evening and in the night, when the vapours are 


condenſed by the cold and moiſture, and ſo deſcend 
i nearer 
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nearer the earth, Hence we find that dews, miſts and 
fogs are not only pernicious to animals, but to the 
fruits of the earth, The terrible effects which mill- 
dews uce in plants, herbs, and trees, is but too 
well known to every country farmer. Beſides, the 
damage they do the fruits of the earth is not all, for 
animals that feed upon them are often afflicted with 
various diſeaſes. Agtclr 
The air does not only abound with deleterious efflu- 
via, but with animalcules, eſpecially in the night, 
which are ſucked into the body by the breath. This 
chiefly happens near ſtagnating waters and marſhy 
grounds, for theſe places are the ſeminaries of ſuch ſort 
of inſects. Thir prodigious ſmallneſs muſt be evident 
to all thoſe who have made uſe of a microſcope pro- 
perly. Lewenhoeck affirms that many hundreds of 
theſe are not equal to a grain of ſand, and therefore it 
is no wonder the eggs ſhould be carried about in the air; 
That this is the caſe is plain from the dews which fall 
upon the fruits, herbs and plants, from whence a great 
number of ſmall inſects and worms ariſe, as is well 
known to gardners and huſbandmen: and alſo that 
when quadrupedes feed upon theſe infected vegetables 
they either Fall ſick or die immediately. Therefore 
ſince theſe ſorts of dews are ſo pernicious, it would be 
well if horſes were ſheltered in the night from theſe 
dangerous accidents at ſome ſeaſons of the year. For 
it is well known, that if the inhabitants of Rome hap- 
pen to ſleep out of the city in the night time, they are 
often ſeized with grievous ſymptoms, and many of 
them die, which is owing to the vaſt number of inſects. 
wherewith the Roman air is infected, and which fall 
down with the nocturnal dews. na egy 1 4 
Though what has been hitherto premiſed may be 
thought principally to relate to mankind, yet we may 
lafely conclude that all quadrupedes are concerned 
more or leſs, I mean thoſe that feed upon vegetables 
for whenever the graſs is contaminated with inſects or 
| | otherwue, 
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otherwiſe, they are moſt likely to ſhare immediately 
in their dangerous effects. And perhaps if this fes. 
ſohing was more carefully attended to, we ſhould be 
able to give a better account of epidemical diſeaſes 
among ſheep, horned cattle, and horſes, than has beer 
hitherto done : for horſes as well as men are often fub- 
ject to epidemical fevers from ſuch cauſes as theſe, 
which become infectious, and approach nearly to the 
peſtilential kind. Hence, in turning over the chro- 
nological hiſtories of our own country, we ſhall often 
meet with diſeaſes that are there called a murrain, 
which have ſwept away a vaſt number of horſes, like: 
real plague. However, there are many epidemicat 
diſeaſes of a very ſlight nature, which ſeize great num- 
bers at once, and yet paſs off without the aſſiſtance of 
medicine. 

The worſt fevers of this kind which we meet with 
at preſent, begin with a ſeeming ſtupidity, ſwelling of 
the eyes, eylids, and the kernels near the ears and 
throat, with a plentiful running from the noſtrils, 
which is of a duſky colour: the ſame kind of matter 
is alſo voided by the mouth, of a diſagreeable tink- 
ing ſmell. The limbs, and particularly the Joints, 
are affected with ſudden, large ſwellings, which are 
often attended with the ſtaggers, reſembling an * 
plexy. This diſtemper happens very ſeldom, 
when it does, it is to be treated, as in the former ſec- 
tion, with Virginian ſnake-root, contrayerva None 
camphire, mithridate, caſtor, &c. 

The diftempers we moſt often meet with, are epi- 
demical colds, which attack great numbers at once, 
and which are attended with ſwellings in the glands 
under the ears, and about the throat, which are more 
conſiderable than the common diſeaſe called by that 
name. This is to be cured in the ſame manner 28 
other colds, only we muſt take a particular care to 
cover the head and neck, and to keep them warm. 


They commonly run prodigiouſiy at the noſe in * 
0 
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bf three days time, which continues for five or {iX 
days; but though this makes them fall away greatly; 
yet if it is of a good colour and conſiſtence, it is at- 
tended with no danger. As this is a catching diſtem- 
per, it will be beſt; as ſoon as one horſe is infected, to 
remove thoſe near him to another place. Bleeding in 
ſuch diſorders as theſe yields the ſpeedieſt relief, and 
then ſuch pectoral medicines as are given in a com- 
mon cold, with a diet of ſcalded bran and hay. Some- 
times half a' pint of white' wine will 'be proper, with 
three ounces of oximel of ſquills to promote expecto- 
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Of the STRANGLES, 


NH E ſtrangles is a diſeaſe that attacks young 


horſes; chiefly before ſix years of age; though 


ſome are affected with it beyond that term, however; 
they never have it but once. It is ſome what analo- 
gous to the quinſey in men, and generally forms an 
abſceſs; which breaking, diſcharges a humour, and 
renders the horſe more healthful afterwards. 8 
It is a ſwelling undet the throat between the jaw 
bones, and its principal ſeat appears to be the muſcles 
of the tongue, wherein there is an inflammation, and 
therefore it ſeems to differ from a quinſey in the feat 
of the diſtemper only. We ſcarce need to obſerve that 
an inflammation is always attended with pain, which, 
while it laſts, renders ſwallowing very difficult. 
The cauſe of the ſtrangles, like the ſmall-pox, 
ſeems to lurk in the blood of a horſe, which at certain 
times it will throw out and get rid of; hence many 
colts have them at graſs, and get over the diſtemper 
only by the benefit of nature, without any help from 
art; for the tumour breaking; diſcharges a great quan- 
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tity of matter, and then the ulcer heals of itſelf, and 
ſo puts an end to the diſeaſe. La 20 

When a horſe is ſeized with it in the ſtable, you 
may perceive that it is coming on, by an unuſual heat, 
as though he was going to have a fever, with a cough 
that diſcovers the horſe to be in pain. Some, notwith- 
ſtanding the pain, will eat and ſwallow a little though 
with difficulty, while others will looſe their appetite en- 
tirely; at this time a {ſwelling begins to appear, which 
ſometimes is on the inſide of the jaw-bone, ſometimes 
under the tongue, and ſometimes in the upper part of 
the throat, about larynx and pharynx, or the head of 
the wind pipe and gullet, which makes him breathe 
with difficulty, occaſions his noſtrils to turn outwardly, 
and his eyes to look as if they were fixt in his head, 
When it is the worlt kind, the noſe; runs at the ſame 
time, and then it is called the baftard-ſtrangles. 

With regard to the prognoſtics, when the ſwelling 
begins on the inſide of the jaw- bone, it ſhows it will 


be a long time before it grows ripe or impoſthumate, 


When. it riſes between the jaw- bones in the middle 
under the tongue, it is a ſign the. diſeaſe will be mild, 
and of no dangerous conſequence z when the ſkin that 
lies over the tumour is ſtiff, diſtended and tight, feel 
ing hot and dry, a large ſwelling is portended, which 
will yield a plentiful diſcharge when it breaks... When 
it riſes to the glands, and is, as it were, divided into 
knots, it is a ſtga that the diſeaſe will be long and te- 
dious, becauſe the tumours will break in ſeveral places, 
and at different times. When it lies at the head of 
the gullet or windpipe, the horſe will not be able to 
ſwallow for ſeveral days, till the ſwelling deſcends 
more to the outward parts: but when he has a puru- 
lent running at the noſe, it portends great danger, and 
ſhows it is complicated with ſome other diſeaſe which 
lies lurking in the blood; but if it goes off as the tu- 


* 


mour ripens, the horſe may do well. | 
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The cure requires no great ſkill, becauſe all that we 
have to do is, to promote the breaking of the ſwelling, 
which may be done by anointing it often with the 
ointment of marſh-mallows, ſo as never to ſuffer the 
kin to become dry. This commonly happens in five 
or bx days time: and as nature is always very indul- 
gent in the cure of this diſeaſe, we have nothing to do 
but to lend her a little affiſtance, that it may be ſooner 
brought to perfection. And, indeed, in all other caſes, 
the tendency of nature ſhould be carefully obſerved ; 
for the {kill of all practitioners conſiſts chiefly in the 
forwarding her motions. Some in this caſe make uſe 
of cataplaſms or poultices, but then they muſt be ſuch 
as are not apt to turn dry, and that will ſtick cloſe to 
the part affected; otherwiſe they will repel the hu- 
mours, which may be of dangerous conſequence to 
the eyes and lungs. | 77 
Bleeding, which in all other inflammations, is of 
great conſequence to retard the progreſs, will produce 
bad effects in this, becauſe it may recall the peccant 
matter back into the blood, and thereby prevent the 


breaking of the tumour, and keep the enemy in the 


body, which ought to be expelled out of it. Some 
who are never eaſy, unleſs they are doing ſomething, 
will often open the ſwelling before it is ripe; not conſi- 
dering that this practice prevents the due diſcharge of 
the matter, which is always moſt plentiful when it 
comes to a head of its own accord, and will always be 
cleanſed, and heal the ſooner and better. Beſides, 
when an inciſion hinders the carrying off of the hu- 
mour by the uſual outlet, nature will attempt ſome 
other way, commonly by a running of the noſe, which 
may have fatal conſequences z while, at the ſame time, 
the wound itſelf turns to a malignant ulcer, with hard 
callous lips, and with a continual gleeting, which of 
itſelf would give a great deal of trouble in the cure. 
When the tumour breaks of itſelf, ſome think it ne- 
cellary to make the orifice wider, by putting in a 
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ſpunge tent; but this is altogether ſuperfluous, becauſe 
there Is always room for running off the matter, with- 
out any operation. of that kind, However, when the 
horſe has fallen i into bad hands, and improper applica- 
tions have been uſed, ſo as to drive any part of the hu- 
2 back, then enfarging the orifice ur pA be 
amils, 

Bleeding, as we obſerved above, when this diſeaſe 
is genuine, is always unneceſſary, and commonly dan- 
gerous; but when it appears with uncommon ſymp- 
toms, ſuch as a ſwelling of the neck about the — 
ſtiff jaws, and the noſtrils turned outward, which are 
ſigns of a dangerous inflammation; then we may ven- 
ture upon taking away blood to ſtop its progreſs. We 
ſhould likewiſe anoint the parts well with the ointment 
of marſh-mallows, never ſuffering them to become dry, 

and cover it with a thin woollen cloth firſt, and after- 
wards with a warm hood. = 

Sometimes the inflammation 4 is ſo great, as to cor- 
rode and eat away. the ſkin-that contains the matter in 
ſuch a manner as. to accaſion it to fall off in pieces 
and to lay open the ſpaces between the muſcles, a 
to uncover the adjacent glands or kernels; but this 
ſymptom, as alarming as it ſeems, is not at all dan- 
gerous, for the fkin and hair will come again per- 
fect as at firſt, without any other aſliſtance than what 
has already been recommended, 

In . caſes when the ſwelling is ſmall, the horſe 
ſeems to be little affected with the diſorder, and eats 
and drinks as uſual. In this caſe, the tumour will be 
ſome time before it grows ripe and breaks; but as this 
will happen in due time, I ſhould think it cruel to 
burn the ſkin of the part with a torch, to make it 
crack, or to open it with a red hot iron, ſince, if we 
have but patience, the horſe will do very well without 
thoſe inſtruments of barbarity. 

Sometimes the ſwelling is more inwardly, and will 
break into the mouth, without any dangerous accident: 


in 
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ea this caſe we have nothing to do but to keep the 
he horſe's mouth ſweet, by waſhing it with ſome anti- 


ney, will be ſufficient for this purpoſe ; or it may be 
mixt with an equal quantity of ſpirit of wine, and 


ſeptic fluid. White wine vinegar, ſweetened with ho- 


ſweetened as before. By this means, the outward 


ſwelling will diſappear in due time: but then the horſe 
ſhould have ſoft feeds of ſcalded bran, in this as well 
as all other kinds of this diſtemper, and his drink 
ſhould be water gruel, given him very freely, becauſe, 
if the blood is not properly diluted, the diſeaſe will 
not come ſo ſoon to a happy iſſue. 2115 

When this diſeaſe is attended with a fever, which 

ſnows any ſigns of malignity, it will be proper to give 
him a drink to alleviate the ſymptoms, _ 
Take wwater germander, pennyroyal and rue, of each. 
an ounce ;, camomile flowers and bayberries, of each half 
an ounce; of ſaffron, a dram. Pour a quart of boiling 
water upon them, let them ſtand twelve hours, and then 
pour off the infuſion, which is for one doſe: ſweeten it 
with a little honey, and give it him in the morning, 

This may be repeated at the ſame time of the day, 
till the tumour is ripe, and then medicines of every 
kind will be unneceſſary. | | 

When the horſe has a running at the noſe, and the 
tumour has little or no inflammation, but on the con- 
trary js cold, and ſhows no ſigns of ſuppuration, then 
it will be proper to open it with an actualy cautery, 
which, by making an ulcer in the part, may probably 
drain off the humour, and cauſe the running at the 
noſe to ceaſe. But if it has not this effect, the caſe 
will ſtill remain dangerous, However, it may be poſ- 
fible to dry up this humour by proper decoctions re- 
E every morning. Boil two ounces of the greater 

urdock root, in three pints of water to a quart: this 
is for one doſe: or take the ſhavings of guaiacum wood 
and ſaſſafras, boil them in the ſame quantity of water 
as before, Gibſon adviſes an ounge of the powder = 
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the bark ina pint of red wine, which is to be repeated 
three or four times, but I confeſs I cannot ſee what 
good effect the bark can have in this diſtemper. But 
as for the decoctions, they have been found often be- 
neficial. N | 
Deb B 
Of the Ives or Vives. | 
* 4 HE Ives is a diſtemper ſeated in the glands and 
kernels under the ears of a horſe, and hath ſome 
affinity to the ſtrangles. At firſt theſe glands are 
{lightly inflamed, and then ſwell, but ſeldom or never 
come to ſuppuration. It ſeems to me to be rather a 
ſymptom of a diſeaſe than a diſeaſe itſelf, becauſe it is 
attended with a cough, and a difficulty of ſwallowing, 
Sometimes a horfe 1s ſo ſore, he can ſcarce bear touch- 
ing about the neck and throat: ſometimes his eyes are 
watry and tender. It is generally attended with a fever, 
and if he is ſhedding his teeth, there is a redneſs and 
ſwelling of the gums. If a lampaſs ſupervenes to this, 
it is commonly very large, and reaches beyond the 
edges of the upper teeth. When the ives attacks bad 
horſes, it is generally of a bad kind. 
The cure muſt be begun by bleeding and anointing 
the ſwelled parts with ointment of marſh-mallows; the 


head and neck muſt be well covered, and if the fever 
continues, the bleeding muſt be repeated in a day or 


two; but there muſt not be ſo much blood taken away 


as at firſt, Sometimes this diſeaſe turns to the ſtran- 
gles, and then it muſt be treated in the ſame manner. 
The frequent rubbing in of the ointment has a dou- 
ble effect; for it not only eaſes the pain, but the fric- 

tion has a great tendency to remove the tumour. 
When the ſwellings are obſtinate, and will neither 
diſperſe nor come to a ſuppuration, we muſt have re- 

courle to mercurial ointments, 700 
are 
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Take of hog*s-lard a pound; of quickſilver three ounces 3 
of common turpentine a. quarter of an ounce; rub the 
quickſilver and the turpentine in a mortar together, till 


the quickfilver diſappears; then warm the lard and mix 


them together by little and little. 9 
If this is too weak to effect the cure, the ointment 
muſt have more quickſilver. Thus, * 
Take hog*s-lard a pound; of quickfitver half a pound; 
of balſam of ſulphur half an ounce; rub the quicłſilver 
till it diſappears, and then warm the hog's-lard, a 
mix them well together by little and little. 5 


Some of either of theſe ſhould be rubb'd well in 


every day, or rather every other day, for fear of a ſali- 
vation, Some recommend oil of bays inſtead of hog's 
lard as more proper for the ſwelling; but as to this, 
you may uſe your pleaſure, If the horſe has no fever, 
it will be proper to give him an aloetic purge or two 
while he is anointed; but if he be feveriſh, which you 
may know by feeling his heart, clyſters will be ſafer 
and better, of which you may chooſe, one out of thoſe 
elſewhere preſcribed. When a horſe's heart beats 
much above forty times in a minute, you may con- 
clude he has a fever. ( 

Take of aloes an ounce and a quarter; Gum Guaiacum 
and ginger, of each half an ounce; faffron and oil of 
anni ſeed, of each half a dram; of honey, enough to make 
them into a purging ball. 7 415 Fork op 

His diet ſhould be ſcalded bran, and water gruel. 
When his cough is bad, you may mix two ounces of 
flour of brimſtone, incorporated with honey, to the 
bran; and if he is hot and feveriſh, it will be proper 
to add an ounce of ſaltpetre once a day. Mi) 

Parkinſon, and many others ſince bis time, have 
had a great opinion of the flowers of fox glove for the 
diſperſing theſe kind of tumours, and even for the 
king's evil in mankind. They beat the flowers with 
freſh butter, or hog's-lard, till they are well mixt, 


and ſo make an ointment, which muſt be rub'd into 


the 
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$ by which it is performed: the principal of 
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into innumerable branches, all which conſiſt of carti- 
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the ſwelling ſeveral times a day. Some let this int 
ment Nn a e then boil it and . it os 
uſe. 


2 Os rare Covers, the Aru, ond „ 
| BROKEN-WIND. 


'H E R E is fee any diſeaſe ſo common and 
ſo complicated with other diſorders as a cough 
It may be defined to be the effort of nature, to expel 
any foreign matter from the bronchia of the lungs, by 
that contractile force, rmy noms, wah a mort 
violent expiration, 

But for the better explanation of its nate; it will 
be neceſſary to ſay ſomething of the conſtruction of 


the aerial canal or wind-pipe, by the help of 
which we fetch our breath. It is divided into the aſ. 
pera arteria, or windpipe, properly fo called, and the 
bronchia. The firſt — from the hangs to the 
fauces or bottom of the mouth, and the other creeps 
into the whole ſubſtance of the lungs, and is divided 


laginous ſegments, - and contractile membranes, and 
terminate in ſmall veficles, like bunches 'of grapes, 
and adhere to the ſmall branches of the bronchia, and fo 
ng. the principal part of the Wr of the 
ungs. 

All the pipes, from the beging to the end; are 
encompaſſed with a membrane conſiſting of longitu- 
dinal and annular fibres, with many glands, which 
have numerous excretory ducts. Theſe pour out 2 
thin, roſcid, lymphatic humour 'into 185 paſſages 
formed for breathing. The lungs likewiſe have ar- 
teries from the bronchial artery, which proceed from 


the trunk of the great 22 artery, and is di. 


vided 
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vided into three branches, one of which runs exter- 


nally upon the windpipe, and the other two through 
the whole ſubſtance of the membranes of the trachea 
and the bronchia of the lungs. The veins come from 
the bronchial veins, whoſe branches ate propagated in 
the ſame manner as the arteries, and terminate in a 
great trunk which goes to the deſcending vena cava, 
and into the azygos or vein without a fellow. The 
nerves proceed from the par vagum and the intercoſtal 
nerve. 
Theſe canals thus conſtituted, ſerve for the eaſy in- 
tromiſſion and expulſion of the fluids, and are neceſ- 
ſary to promote the circulation of the blood, and for 
the preſervation of life. For this purpoſe the glands 
excrete a thin lymph, to prevent the lungs from grow- 
ing dry, as well as to keep them ſoft and ſlippery 3 
and when it has performed its office, it is reſolved into 
a vapour, and fo flies off with the breath. The ſen- 
ſible nervous, as well as muſcular coats, give them a 
motion of conſtriction and dilatation, which ſerve to 
promote the ingreſs and egreſs of the air, as well as the 
ſecretion of the lymph by the glands, and likewiſe to 
facilitate the circulation of the blood through the bron- 
chial veſſels. But as theſe membranous canals are not 
ſufficient of themſelves for the performance of reſpira 
tion, the lungs, pleura, diaphragm or midriff, the in- 
tercoſtal muſcles, and thoſe of the abdomen, contri- 
bute thereto, inſomuch that there is a very cloſe con- 
ſent between each other; ſo it is impoſſible that one 
part ſhould act without putting the reſt in motion. 
When all theſe parts are duly conſtituted, and in a 
healthy ſtate, reſpiration will be rightly performed; 
but when they are diſordered, the breathing muſt alſo 
be hurt. But as we are ſpeaking of coughs, I ſhall 
omit the other diſorders, and obferve, that a cough is 
to the lungs what vomiting is to the ſtomach, that is, 
their tonic motion is inverted; for in this diſorder the 
conſtriction of the bronchial canals hegins at the bot- 
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tom, and from thence is continued to the upper part, 
which being violent, forces the air out of the lungs in 
a rapid manner. When theſe are thus affected, they 
draw the other parts deſigned for reſpiration, and thoſe 
connected thereto, by conſent, into convulſive mo- 
tions. Hence it appears why vehement coughi 
ſhakes the whole cheſt, abdomen, and the reſt of the 
body: and on the contrary, when the diaphragm, ſto- 
mach, gullet, the nerves of the pericordia and thoſe 
that depend thereon, as alſo when the pituitary mem- 
branes of the noſtrils are vellicated by any cauſe, the 
windpipe is drawn into conſent, and a cough is pro- 
duced. g | 

Now if the ſpaſmodico-convulſive motion is the 

formal ratio of a cough, thence it follows, that a vel- 
lication will produce this convulſive motion, and will 
become the proximate cauſe of a cough. Therefore 
all coughs have their ſeat in the breaſt, though the 
cauſe may be ſometimes elſewhere; and the variety of 
cauſes which contribute to a cough, will beget the ſe- 
veral kinds of it, which we now propoſe to ſay ſome- 
thing about. | 

Thus a phthiſical or conſumptive cough ariſes from 

acolliquation of the veſicles of the lungs, by an ulcer 
formed therein; for the ulcerous matter by vellicating 
the lungs produces a cough. Beſides this, there are 
ſymptomatic coughs, which proceed from an inflam- 
mation of the lungs, a pleuriſy, a ſchirroſity and vo- 
mica of the lungs, from an inflammation of the dia- 
phragm and the liver, and from breeding of teeth. 
Hence it appears beyond all diſpute, the cauſe of a 
cough may be ſeated in other parts beſide the breaſt, 
and that it is owing to a convulſive motion of the 
nerves. ro! 

Thus alſo any ſtrange body getting into the lungs 
will occaſion violent coughing ; as moſt experience 
when any thing is ſaid to have gone the wrong way. 
A cough may likewiſe be cauſed by a defluxion _ 

the 
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the ſtoppage of perſpiration, for then the acrid matter 
will irritate the lungs, and conſequently produce a 
cough. + | ; | 

From what has been ſaid, we may ſafely conclude, 
that particular habits or conſtitutions of body may have 
a particular kind of cough. As for what Mr. Gibſon 
ſays, that high feeding may cauſe the lungs to grow 
too large for the cheſt, and ſo occaſion a cough, there 
can be nothing in it; for no fat was ever yet ſeen on 
the lungs, But when the abdomen is overloaded with 
fat, the diaphragm or midriff may be preſſed upwards, 
and fo leflen the cavity of the cheſt, that there will not 
be room enough left for the lungs to play in, and then 
a cough may be produced. | 

Now as there are different kinds of coughs, we can- 
not be too careful in attending to the ſymptoms, of 
each, in order to diſcover from what cauſe it proceeds, 
and then we may enter more directly and with cer- 
tainty upon a cure. | 

Thus a conſumptive cough is attended with weak- 
neſs, loſs of appetite, and waſting away of the body. 
A cough proceeding from tubercles of the lungs, ora 
vomica, is little or nothing when he is at reſt or ſtands 
ſtill in a ſtable; but if he is put to any hard work, he 
will cough almoſt inceſſantly. When a cough pro- 
ceeds from the liver, he will always have a working at 
his flanks. When the lungs are ſtuffed with ſlimy 
matter which occaſions a- cough, it may be known by 
his thick breathing, by the openneſs of his noſtrils, 
by his wheezing of the throat, by the large quantity of 
white phlegm proceeding from his mouth and noſe, ef- 
pecially after drinking or exerciſe; and laſtly, by the 
motion of his flanks. IE NED 

This laſt caſe is an athmatick cough, or one that 
attends the moiſt aſthma. But as for the nervous or 
dry aſthma, it has other ſymptoms; for a horſe has 
then all the ſigns of health, except a cough, which 
often returns, and ſometimes plagues him inceſiantly 
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by fits, without bringing any thing up. And the 
time of the return of the fit is very. uncertain, yet he 
has generally ſomething of a cough in the morning or 
after drinking, or when he is affected by the changes 
of the weather. | | | | 

When a cough ſeated 'on the lungs is not too far 
gone, and the horſe is young, there is reaſon to expect 
a cure; in order to which it will be proper to take 
away a moderate quantity of blood, to cloath him well, 
eſpecially about the head, and to keep him well lit- 
tered. His dict ſhould be ſcalded bran with a ſpoon- 
ful of honey in each feed, and his drink, water-gruel, 
The medicines ſhould be mercurial, which ſhould be 
given over night, and then purged off the next morn- 
ing. Only at firſt he may take two mercurial balls 
together, that is one each night, and a purge the next 
morning after the ſecond ball has been taken. Theſe 
may be repeated again three or four times, once a 
week, taking care the horſe does not take cold. The 
mercurial ball may be made thus: f 

Take round birthwort, gentian, bay-berries, myrrh, 
and mercurius dulcis, of each a quarter of an ounce: 
reduce them to powder, and make them into a ball with 
a ſufficient quantity of honey, for one doſe. 

The purge may be as follows, 

Take of ſuccotrine alloes ten drams; of Epſom ſalt as 
ounce; of flour of brimſtone half an ounce; of oil of ani- 
ſeed thirty drops: make them into a ball with honey. 
Or this, | * 1 
Tate of ſuccotrine aloes half an ounce; myrrh and 
gum ammoniac, of each a dram; of ſaffron half a dran; 
of fleur of brimſtone à dram: make it into a ball with | 
ſyrup of maidenhair, or ſyrup of coltsfoot. | 

When the ſymptoms are violent, the mercurial ball 
may be given always two nights together, inſtead of 
one, without danger of a ſalivation, for the brimſtone 
given in the purge will repreſs the activity of the mer- 
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Take of coltsfoot two ounces; raiſins ſtoned, and figs, 


of each an ounce ; of liquorice root half an ounce : boil 
theſe in three quarts of water to two, but don't put in 


the figs and liquorice till towards the laſt; then ſtweeten 
the decoction with four ounces of boney. | 

This decoction is for two doſes, one of which is to 
be given in the morning after the purge, and the other 
the morning following. When the diſeaſe has been in 
ſome meaſure ſubdued by theſe medicines, we may 
proceed to milder mercurials, mixt with reſolvents and 
pectorals. 

Take cinnabar of antimony and gum guaiacum of each 
eight ounces; of powder of liquorice four ounces; of bal- 
ſam of ſulphur two ounces; with a ſufficient quantity of 
honey, make them into a paſte for twelve balls, one of 
which is a doſe. | * 

One of theſe balls is to be given every morning for 


two or three months. The horſe muſt not eat or 


drink for two hours before he takes the ball, nar for 
two hours after z but he may go to work as uſual, and 
may be fed with his ordinary quantity of oats, and a 
little ſcalded bran between. In the winter time the 
chill muſt be taken off his water. 1 
When the cauſe of the cough is ſeated in the liver, 
it may be known by the yellowneſs of the eyes, mouth 
and lips, a light coloured dung, a deep coloured wa- 
ter, a ſhort dry cough, a wanting to drink often, 
with a dulneſs and heavineſs of the whole body, and 


ſometimes yellow clouds in the eyes. 


When -this diſtemper is recent, it is not hard to 
cure; but if it has continued a long time, and there is 
reaſon to conclude there is an impoſthume in the liver, 
there can be little hopes of reſtoring the horſe to health. 
The above ſymptoms ſhew that there is an obſtruction 
of the biliary duct of the liver, which prevents the gall 
from flowing into the guts and colouring the dung; 
when at the ſame time it abounds in the blood, and is 
partly carried off by the urine, which gives it the dark 
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colour. This is in all reſpects a true jaundice, and the 
cough is only ſymptomatical, and therefore for the 
cure we muſt refer you to the cure of the jaundice. 

The aſtbhmatic cough, in which a horſe breathes very 
quick, with a wheeſing and rattling in his throat, is 
not incurable, unleſs it has continued Jong, and the 
horſe is old. When the diſeaſe is recent, the. horſe 
young, in good caſe, and full of blood, we mult be- 
gin the cure firſt by bleeding plentifully, and repeat- 
ing it when the lungs ſeem to be very much oppreſſed, 
or in a violent fit of coughing. Likewiſe the mercu- 
rial balls may be given over night, and purged off 
the next morning as above directed. Or for the purge, 

| Take of ſuccotrine aloes an ounce; gum amoniac and 
gum guaiacum, of each half an ounce ; of ſaffron a dran; 
of oil of anniſeeds thirty drops; of Grup of ruck enougb 
to make them into a ball for one doſe. 

When the Jungs are ſtuft with phlegm, which may 
be known by his wheeſing, garlick is alone a very uſe- 
ful remedy to open the pipes, and it will be proper to 
give him a head, two or three times a day. The mer- 
curial ball may be repeated about three times, with ſe- 
ven or eight days between the repetition of the doſes. 
On the days of purging he muſt have ſcalded bran with 
a ſmall feed of corn. In general, he muſt be kept 
warm, and out of the wet, and his water muſt be 
milk-warm. Inftead of the garlick he may have the 
following balls. 

Take the powder of the roots of Florentine orris, elt- 
campane, and liquorice, of each four ounces; gum am- 
moniac, garlick, and balſam of ſulphur, of each two oun- 
ces; of the root of ſquills half an ounce ; of oil of anni- 
ſteds an ounce : make them into a paſte for balls with 8 
ſufficient quantity of honey. Each ball muſt be of the 
Hie of a ſmall pullet's egg. 

One of theſe is to be given every morning, letting 
the horſe faſt two hours before, and two hours after. 


Theſe medicines muſt be aſſiſted with open air and 
moderate 
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moderate exerciſe, which, if rightly managed, is ſuf- 
ficient alone. That is, it muſt always be proportion'd 
to the horſe's ſtrength and conſtitution: it muſt be con- 
tinued two or three hours, and the horſe muſt be ſuf- 


fered to go his own pace. 


The nervous aſthma, which is the forerunner of bro- 
ken wind, is always attended with a dry, huſky cough, 
Horſes that are afflicted with this diſeaſe ſeem to be 
well in all other reſpects, and go through their bufi- 
neſs with a good deal of alacrity. But they have fits 
of coughing, which are very uncertain as to the time - 
of their return, for it will fometimes be a week, a fort- 
night, or three weeks. This ſhews that there can be 
no fault in the original conformation of the heart, 
lungs, and thorax, as Gibſon has erroneouſly ſuppoſed ; 
for then the cauſe would always exiſt, and the cough- 
ing be inceſſant. Sometimes change of weather will 
bring on the cough, or ſudden ſtopping after hard rid- 
ing. In this diſorder the horſe has no running at his 
noſe, nor voids phlegm by the mouth ; for after the 
moſt violent fit, nothing comes from them but a little 
clear water. They are ſeldom or never off their ſto- 
machs, but are rather voracious feeders. even to the 
eating of their litter, unleſs in hot weather, when be- 
ng kept in a ſtable, the want of air may hinder their 
ceding. 

When this diſtemper is ſo far confirmed, as to be- 
come what is properly called a broken wind, his inſpi- 
rations are always more flow than his exſpirations; for 
they draw in their breath lowly, and their flanks fill 
up and rife very gradually, but fall again ſuddenly, 
becauſe their breath is forced out through their mouths 
and noſtrils with great rapidity, which ſhews a convul- 
live diſpoſition of the parts deſigned for reſpiration. 

The time when a horſe falls into this diſtemper, is 
about eight years old, very ſeldom ſo much as a year 
before or after that term. The cough may begin when 
he is four or five years old, and continue till To 

an 
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and when he is coming eight the diſeaſe begins to be 
very viſible; for the cough is not only very violent, 
but he heaves and labours with his flanks almoſt with- 
out intermiſſion, eſpecially after feeding or drinking, 
There is likewiſe a continual working of the noſtrils, 
and a motion of the fundament. 

When a horſe has long undergone. this diſeaſe, it is 
no wonder the parts of reſpiration, and thoſe adjacent, 
ſhould be fo affected with this continual labouring as 
to enlarge the heart and other parts; and ſo far Gib- 
ſon is in the right. But there is a great deal of diffe- 
rence between the cauſe of a diſeaſe, and the effects 
which that diſeaſe produces. DES. | 

A broken-winded horſe is always beſt at graſs, be- 
cauſe this always paſſes off without diſtending his bel- 
ly ; whereas hay fills him up in ſuch a manner, that 
the midriff is more preſt towards the lungs, which hin- 
der their playing, and conſequently muſt exaſperate 
the diſeaſe. 1 

As a broken- wind ſeldom or never comes on ſud- 
denly, but by degrees, it will be the beſt way to pre- 
vent, if poſſible, its coming to any height. There- 
fore when a horſe has only a dry obſtinate cough, and 
feeds greedily at the ſame time, eating his litter and 
drinking heartily, it will be proper to bleed him in the 
plate or neck - vein; then the mercurial ball ſhould be 
given him over- night, and purged off next morning; 
or you may let it remain two days before you purge it 
off. If you have a mind to give it in a morning, he 
muſt faſt two hours before and three hours after it; 
and then give a purge the next morning, or the morn- 
ing following that. The ſame method may be repeat - h 
ed again in a week or ten days, twice or thrice. On | 
the intermediate days he ſhould have pectorals, which 
have been found by experience to be very good in ; 
theſe caſes. CS | f 
Take of ſallad oil half a pint ; liquorice, elecampant | 
root, bay berries, flour of brimſtone, of each four ounces ; 

2 | anniſeeds, 
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Anni ſeeds, tar, and garlick, of each two ountes ; of ſaf- 
fron half an ounce ; of ſugar fix ounces; of honey fout 
ounces: with a ſufficient quantity of linſeed oil, make 
them into balls of an ounce and a quarter each. 

One of theſe may be given every day, when the 


| mercurials and purging ate omitted. They are like- 


wiſe proper to be carried about with you on a journey, 
or to any place at a diſtance from where you may 
chance to be. | = doo, ee 

As this ſort of medicines is only calculated to eaſe 
the cough, a radical cute cannot be expected from 
them, and therefore ſomething more powerful muſt 
be given to take away the cauſe as much as poſſible. 
Mr. Gibſon looks upon moſaic gold to be a great ſe- 
cret for the cure of this difeaſe. He ſays it is a com- 
poſition of quickſilver, tin, fal ammoniac, and ſul- 
phur: but he was not chemiſt enough to know that all 
the quick ſilver flies off, and that this medicine may be 
made without any quickſilver at all. In reality, mo- 
ſaic gold is nothing but tin divided and rendered of a 
gold colour by this proceſs. Now the chief uſe of tin 
in medicine has been to kill worms, and it is very 
good for this putpoſe when calcined or given in filings ; 
and I have reaſon to believe that this will prove a 
better medicine for that purpoſe : but how far it is 
good in this caſe my experience fails me; at the ſame 
time I am convinced that there may be many virtues 
in tin that are yet undiſcovered ; and it would be 
great pity to teject a medicine becauſe we are unac- 
quainted how it operates, or becauſe it is given in caſes 
in which its efficacy was never known before. For 
theſe reaſons I ſhall give you the medicine juſt as he 
has ſet it down. | 

Take of aurum muſiuvum or moſaic gold eight ounces ; 
myrrh and elecampane in fine powder, of each four oun- 
ces; anniſeeds and bayberries, of each two' vunces ;, of 
faſfron half an ounce ; of oxymell of ſquills enough to 
make it into balls, | e 
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<« This, ſays he, is a mercurial preparation, and is 
% very ſafe, and I have often uſed it with ſucceſs in 
obſtinate dry coughs ; and it may be given a long 
time together without the leaſt danger, that is for a 
month or fix weeks. Each ball ſhould, be of the 
* ſize of a pullet's egg, or a large walnut. It gives 
great relief in nervous diſorders.” VEST 
Hence it appears that Gibſon gave this becauſe he 
took it to be a mercurial; and this miſtake was very 
lucky, if it has the virtues which he aſcribes to it. 
The following balls have often been found efficacious, 
Tate of cinnabar of antimony ſix ounces ; of garlict 
Four ounces; Florentine orris, elecampane root, gum an- 
moniac, myrrh, and aſſa fælida, of each two ounces; of 
ſaffron half an ounce, make them into a paſte for balls 
with a ſufficient quantity of honey. Each ball muſt be of 
be ſixe of a pullet's egg. Or, ey 
Take of antimony in very fine powder eight ounces ; 
powder of liquorice, elecampane, Florentine orris, myrrh, 
and aſſa fætida; of garlick four ounces ; of wild valerian 
root two ounces; of ſaffron an ounce : make. theſe. into 
balls with a ſufficient quantity of ſallad o ili. 
Garlick, as I obſerved before, is very good in theſe 
ceaſes, and a head of it may be cut ſmall and mixt with 
his feed occaſionally, which will afford ſome relief. 
Some wet the feeds with chamberlye, which if of any 
efficacy, it muſt be owing to the ſalts, which are of 
the nature of ſal ammoniac. | | 
When a horſe's wind is quite broken for want of 
his taking medicines in due time, or for any other 
reaſon, and falls into a fit in which he can neither eat 
nor drink for want of breath, he muſt then have as 
much air as poſſible, by opening the door, window, 
or any other place by which it may enter in. In this 
eaſe it will be proper to take away three pints of blood, 
and to repeat it. as occaſion requires: but he muſt have 
no internal medicines till the fit is over, for they would 
do a great deal more harm than good, 5 
| | his 
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chis fit will laſt ſeveral days; when if he eats any thing 
at all, it muſt be a little ſcalded bran laid in his man- 
ger at night, and a little good hay upon clean litter; 
for ſometimes he will like to eat the litter with or 
without the hay. If it be hot weather, he may have 
two or three quarts of water-gruel in the cool of the 
morning and the evening, for in the middle of the 
day they are unable to ſwallow. When they can ſwal- 
low, they may be ſuffered to drink a little and often. 
In very hot weather it will be proper to take them out 
of the ſtable to ſome ſhady place, eſpecially in the 
middle of the day, which will give them a great deal 
of relief. When the fit is off, they may be taken 
abroad, and rode a few miles very gently, ſuffering 
them to go their own pace, and if they want to ſtop to 
take breath, they muſt not be hindered. After this 
the horſe, with good uſage and proper management, 
may be able to do a great deal of buſineſs, till another 
fit returns, which perhaps may not be till the next 
ſpring or ſummer, and then not ſo violent as at firſt, 
eſpecially. if he is not kept too hot in a ſtable, and not 
ſuffered to eat as much as he would, particularly hay, 
becauſe that diſtends his belly. But the beſt method 
| is to keep them conſtantly at graſs, and to take them 
ef. up when you want to uſe them; for though this will 
ny not cure them, it will keep them in a tolerable degree 
of of health. But then a horſe that has been at graſs ſome 
time will always be worſe when taken into the ſtable, 
of ſo that it may be doubted whether a good regular ma- 
er nagement in the ſtable will not be beſt after all. 
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ve 1 RE is no part of the body, except the 

heart, which is of more univerſal uſe for the 
es preſevation of life and health than the lungs. This is 
us Hh 2 ; the 
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the bowel in which the nutricious chyle is intimately 
mixt with the blood, and is aſſimilated with it. Through 
this all animals draw in vital breath, which is an elaſtic 
fluid that beſtows on the heart and the other parts, their 
ſtrength and their ſyſtaltic force. But the greater the 
uſefulneſs of this bowel is, the more it is expoſed to 
diſorders, which may be deduced from its texture. 

The lungs conſiſt of membranous veſicles which 
receive the air; of nerves which contain a very ſubtil 
fluid; and of various kinds of . veſſels which carry the 
blood and lymph: inſomuch that it is no wonder that 
ſo many myriads of ſmall veſſels ſhould be expoſed to 
the congeſtion, ſtagnation, and corruption of the 
blood; and that various kinds of diſorders ſhould ariſe 
from thence. Among theſe is the pbthiſis or conſump- 
tion of the lungs, of whoſe origin, proceſs and cure 
we are now to ſpeak. 

A conſumption is a waſting away of the body, with 
a difficulty of breathing, fits of coughing, a ſlow fe- 
ver, a gleeting at the noſe, which ſometimes throws 
out a yellowiſh matter, with a frequent ſneezing and a 
quick motion of the flanks. This diſeaſe is attended 
with a dull, moiſt eye, and generally a heat in the ears 
and feet, They have little appetite, eſpecially to hay, 
and when they eat their corn the feveriſh heat is moſt 
evident. Theſe ſymptoms, or at leaſt moſt of them, 
will attend an abſceſs or corruption of any of the reſt 
of the bowels, in the ſame manner as the hectic fever 
in mankind. It is a flattering diſtemper, and the 
Horſe will ſeem ſometimes better, and ſometimes 
worſe. Some will have a ſtareing coat, while others 


haye one that is ſleek and ſmooth, according to the 


different cauſes from whence the diſeaſe proceeds. 
The cauſes of this diſeaſe are ſchirrous tubercles 
which beſet the lungs, and are hard to be removed on 
account of their conſtant motion. Theſe tubercles 
are full of a viſcid matter, which are generally the be- 
ginning of vomicæ or abſceſſes of the lungs, which 
are 
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are contained in a kind of bag. When theſe break, 
they fill the lungs with a purulent matter mixt with 
phlegm, and then it is a true conſumption. But theſe 
tubercles or ſchirrous knots may ſometimes lie dor- 
mant a long while, without any other ſymptoms but 
a dry cough. But if theſe ulcerate, at length they 
turn to fiſtulas and cancerous ulcers, which will admit 
BR... int 

Horſes moſt ſubject to this diſeaſe are ſuch as are 
hot and fiery, which ſhow a great deal of vigour and 
activity at their firſt ſetting out, but ſoon flag and are 
jaded. Such as theſe cannot bear any hard exerciſe or 
labour without - loſing their fleſh, and falling into a 
kind of a hectic fever, which makes them feel hot all 
over, and takes them off their ſtomach. A few days 
reſt will ſet them to rights ; but then they will relapſe 
again with freſh labour, and never be able to endure 
any hardſhip. D 

With regard to the prognoſtics, if a horſe retains a 


| tolerable appetite for ſome time, and does not grow 


weak nor fall away much, there are hopes of his reco- 
very. On the contrary, when his fleſh and ſtrength 
continue to decay gradually, it is a bad omen, though 
his appetite ſhould not entirely leave him. When 
there is a yellowiſh gleet, or a foul coagulated matter 
diſtils from his noſe, it is a ſign that the lungs are 
waſted, and then there is no hopes of his recovery. 
When the horſe is young, and the matter white, which 
only returns by fits, or when it is clear like water, he 
may, by proper treatment, be reſtored to health. 

As there is always ſome degree of an inflammation 
attends this diſeaſe, it is generally beſt ' to begin the 
cure with bleeding, and this ſhould be bur a little at a 
time, that is, a pint every eight or ten days, while 
there is any probability of giving relief. Then make 
rowels in the ſides and breaſt, to draw off the puru- 
lent matter from the part affected. = . 

it 
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4 With regard to internals, the ſame things will be 
ferviceable as are given in-colds; but the following 


* 


balſamic balls excell them all. 


Tate gum ammoniac and benjamin, of each half an. 


aunce ; of hoglice fix drams; of ſaffron a dram: make 
theſe into two balls with a ſufficient quantity of aniſated 
Salſam of ſulphur. _ 1 : 
One of theſe may he given in the morning, and the 
other in the evening, continuing them for ſome time. 
They may be waſhed down with two or three horns of 
the pectoral decoction of the ſhops. 

There is nothing will contribute more to the cure 
than good air and gentle exerciſe in a morning; and 
therefore, if it is convenient, the horſe ſhould be re- 
moved from low, boggy places, when he happens to 
be kept in ſuch. If he is turned out to graſs, it ſnould 
never be where it is rank, but on ſome dry common, 
or other place where the air is good. But the beſt 
paſture is the ſalt marſhes, where a horſe will recover 
without the uſe of medicines, if his caſe is not deſ- 


Perate 


without any remarkable cough, running at the noſe, 


or feveriſh heat, and at length becomes hide- bound. 


This may be owing to different cauſes: but there is 
often a ſwelling of the glands of the meſentery, which 
hinders the diſtribution of the chyle by obſtructing the 
paſſages of the chyliferous ducts. In this caſe it will 
be proper to open the obſtructions with mercurials 
over night, and purges the next morning. Theſe 
may be repeated three times, with the diſtance of a 
week between them. In the intervals between the 
purges, he may have an ounce of cinnabar of anti- 
mony, and half an ounce of gum guaiacum, either 
made into a ball with other ingredients, or mixt with 
his feeds, being firſt wetted. As the mercurials and 
purges have been already mentioned, they need not be 
here repeated. The cinnabar, &c. may be en 
by! 


A horſe ſometimes loſes his. fleſh and wears away 
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till the horſe recovers his ſtrength. Sometimes the 
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ſpring graſs will cure them, or rather the ſalt marſhes, 
eſpecially if they are not too wet and damp. 


HOOK NN N Web tee 6 0 
Of Drsozpers of the ApperITe, 


OST diforders of the ſtomach in horſes pro- 
ceed from other diſeaſes, and cannot be cured? 
before the diſeaſe on which they depend abates, or is 
vanquiſned. Thefe have been already taken notice of 
in other places. But fometimes a weakneſs ef appetite 
is an original diſtemper. In this caſe the horſe is apt 
to mangle his hay, or entirely neglect it, which may 
be owing to too great an indulgence of corn: other 
horſes neglect their hay through daintineſs, and will 
eat none but the choiceſt: others again cannot bear 
hard labour of any kind without a diminution of their 
appetite for ſeveral days after. Sometimes horſes may 
be little feeders naturally, and then they will keep 
their fleſh, which they do not when it is a diſeaſe. 
When it is owing to a weakneſs of the ſtomach, the 
dung is ſoft and of a pale colour: this weakneſs may 
be induced by giving him ſcalded bran too frequently, 
or any other hot feed. | Nt OT 

| Theſe horſes, may be reſtored to their former/appe- 
tite by gentle exerciſe in dry weather in the open air, 
and by keeping them to dry meat, mixing a few-beans- 
with their oats. If the horſe is ſo bad as to want medi- 
cines, half an ounce of ſuccotrine aloes made into a 
ball with an ounce of conſerve of roſes, and waſhing 
it down with a pint and a half of ſmith- forge water; 
for nothing ſtrengthens the ſtomach and bowels more 
than the iron wherewith this water is impregnated. 
The quantity of aloes is juſt ſufficient to cleanſe the 
ſtomach, and may be repeated two or three days to- 
gether, unleſs it proves a purge, as in ſome conſtitu- 
: tions 
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tions it may, though qualified with the conſerve of 
roſes. Beſides, as in theſe caſes the horſe's blood is 
commonly low and poor, theſe things are very proper 
to warm and enrich it, as they will ſtrengthen the di- 
geſtive faculties on which ſanguification depends. 

But when horſes have their appetite diminiſhed by 
being over fed, which ſometimes happens when they 
are for ſale, then it will be proper to bleed and purge, 
and to make rowels in the belly; as alſo by giving 
them due exerciſe and a clean moderate diet. When 
horſes are of a hot, fiery diſpoſition, and are apt to 
fret themſelves off their ſtomachs, they ſhould be ſut- 
fered to run abroad in the winter in the fields, where 
there is a proper ſhelter from the inclemency of the 
weather, But in the ſummer they ſhould be taken up 
in the day time to prevent their being tormented with 
flies. | | 

A voraciaus appetite renders a horſe a ſoul feeder, 
and is generally known by this appellation : and yet to 
ſpeak more properly, a voracious appetite is when a 
horſe'is more than uſually greedy of his food ; whereas 
a foul feeder will eat his litter, be it ever ſo naſty, foul 
weeds, ſtinking hay, and even ſometimes mold and 
wet clay; and therefore this may more properly be 
called a depraved appetite. Others that are not gree- 
dy will, like girls troubled with the green ſickneſs, eat 
what they can get off the walls that are near them. 
Now. as this is owing to the dictates of nature in girls, 
in order to correct the acid juices on the ſtomach, wh 
may not this be nearly the ſame in horſes ? 

Conſtant exerciſe and daily labour may often cure 
theſe diſeaſes without any thing elſe; or let them drink 
water that is mixt with chalk in nine powder, or lime- 
water; or when it proceeds from ſharp humours in 
the ſtomach, let him have four hornfuls of a decoction 
every morning. But there muſt be ingredients enough 
to make the water ſoft and ſlimy; and four ounces of 
linſeed oil mixt with a pint of the liquor will "ow it 

ave 
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have a better effect. As for thoſe that eat naſty litter; 
they ſhould never have it in their power, but ſhould be 
kept ſweet and clean, always removing it before it 
becomes ſuitable to his taſte. 

The following medicine has been given with ſucceſs 
when a horſe has loſt his appetite. 

Take two ſpoonfuls of the beſt honey; mix it with half 
a pint of mountain wine, and give it the horſe, for two 
or three mornings, faſting ; then ride him gently after it, 
for about an Dour and give him water. 


FFC 
of the Choric and GRIP ES. 


IOLENT pains in the lower belly may very 
properly be referred to diſorders of the nervous 
ſyſtem, which by conſent affect other parts at a diſtance 
therefrom, and often produce pernicious effects. The 
ſeat is the whole inteſtinal canal, from the throat to 
the anus; for when one part is grievouſly affected, all 
the reſt of that canal may be drawn into conſent ; or 
the inverſions and diſorders of the periſtaltic motion 
of the guts may be communicated to all the reſt; in- 
ſomuch that if the cauſe is very violent, the whole 
nervous ſyſtem will be grievoully affected. 

When a horſe has the gripes, he often lies down and . 
ſprings up ſuddenly, rolls about, tumbles, and turns 
on his back ; he has alſo convulſions and violent 
ſweats, which are often ſucceeded with cold damps, 
and are attended with a ſuppreſſion of urine and coſ- 
tiveneſs. 

The proximate cauſe of all pain is too great a diſten- 
ſion, diſtraction and expanſion of the nervous parts 
and coats; or a ſtrong ſpaſtic conſtriction or contrac- 
tion; and from theſe cauſes the pains of the inteſtines 
pro oceed. T hus, certain portions of the inteſtines may 

diſtended above 2 by wind pent up therein, 

1 of 
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or by a cauſtic, corroſive humour included in the mem - 
branes of the inteſtines, and ſo be conſtricted, and the 
cavity leſſened, with a great degree of pain. Hence 
ariſes the diſtinction between the wind-cholic or gripes 
and the ſpaſmodic cholic. 

The horſes called crib-biters are moſt ſubject to this 
cholic; for when they are nibbling the manger they 
ſuck in a great deal of wind, which ſometimes blows. 
them up, and produces this diſeaſe. In this caſe there 
is a coſtiveneſs, and almoſt always a ſtranguary ; and 
therefore the ſtrait gut ſhould be emptied with a ſmall 
hand anointed with oil. This will ſometimes make. 
way for the wind, and then the horſe will ſtale and be- 
come more eaſy. It is common for farriers to ſtrike 
a fleam into the bars of a horſe's mouth, and as it never 
does any harm, though it is hard to ſay what good it 
does, the practice may be continued. The following 
ball has a tendency to cafe the pain, and to cauſe a pat- 
ſage downwards. 

Take of Epſom ſalt two ounces; Venice turpentine and 
Juniper berries, of each half an ounce ;, ſalt of tartar 
and ſpermaceti, of each two drams; of chemical oil of 
Juniper a dram; of ſolutive ſyrup of roſes enough 10 
make them into à ball, to be given immediately. | 

As the ſtaling depends upon the emptying of the 
guts, diuretics can have little or no effect till that be 
brought about, which this ſeldom or never fails to pro- 
cure. If the wind and excrements come away, the 
horſe generally ſtales very plentifully ; but if the ope- 
ration 1s flow, give -him another ball two hours after 
the firſt; and inſtead of Epſom ſalt put in two ounces 
of vitriolated tartar. This may be again repeated two 
hours after, if there is occaſion, which ſeldom or never 


happens. The horſe. ſhould have freſh ſtraw to roll 


and tumble upon. 

After the pain is removed, which may be known by 
the horſe's lying quiet, gathering up his legs without 
ſtarting or tumbling ; and if he — 

that 
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that poſture, all the danger is over. While he is in 
the fit he ſhould be carefully attended, to prevent his 
doing himſelf any harm. After this, he may feed upon 
ſcalded bran, and drink warm water-gruel, 

Mr. Gibſon, inſtead of Epſom ſalt, orders an ounce 
of ſal prunella; but this is not fo good, for the reaſon 
already given, as well as from the experience of its 
effects. The common method of giving oil of tur- 
pentine, gin, pepper, &c. are.very pernicious, for 
they are not only very heating, but, though deſigned 
to promote urine, cannot have ſuch an effect at this 
time, and may bring on an atonia or weakneſs of the 
parts deſtined to make that ſecretion. 

When the ball cannot be given whole, on account 
of the agitation of the horſe, it may be diſſolved in a 
pint of warm ale, and given as a drench; but then 
care muſt be taken to reduce the juniper berries to a 
powder before the ball is made. wy 290: 

The /pdafſmodic cholic, or dry gripes, as ſome call it, 
is always attended with coſtiveneſs, and the dung that 
comes away is black and hard ; his urine is high-co- 
loured, and he has a quick motion with his tail; his 
looks are dull, and his motions are fluggiſh. This, if 
taken in time, is eaſihy remedied by emollients, and 
by giving a laxative conſiſting of two ounces of vitri- 
olated tartar, diſſolved in a ſufficient quantity of wa- 
ter, and given him in a horn. A cholic ariſing from 
drinking cold water when the horſe is hot, may be 

cured by giving a cordial ball or WWW —-b0 

But the diſeaſe that is, moſt dangerous, and whic 
is often. miſtaken for the cholick, is ſome inward in. 
flammation, particularly of the guts, which is ſeldom 
found gut till it is too late. As for the inflammation 
of the lungs, it may be known by the breath; and the 
inflammation of the liver by the ſymptoms of the 
Jaundice or yellows. But an inflammation of any part 
of the guts has nothing particular to diſtinguiſh it from 
the dry gripes. This, for want of a timely aſſiſtance, 
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generally terminates in a mortification: and then if any 


dung comes away, it is black, which is a ſign that che 
horſe is paſt recovery. 


The way to prevent theſe fatal accidents, is always 


to be upon the watch when the horſe has any ſymp- 
toms of the gripes, and if he is coſtive, which is al- 
ways the caſe in this inflammation, his body ſhould 
be opened as ſoon as poſſible; not by purgatives which 
exaſperate the diſeaſe, but by ſuch things as will cor- 
rect and diſcuſs the offending humour, and carry it 
downward. Therefore the firſt thing to be done is to 
empty the ſtrait gut by a ſmall hand, and afterwards 
give an emollient oily clyſter. Soon after this give 
the following ball. ; 01915 

Take of vitriolated tartar two ounces and a half; of 
ſalt of tartar three quarters. f an ounce: malo theſe inio 
4 ball with a ſufficient quantity lenitive electuary. 

If this does not produce an immediate effect, let it 
be repeated in two or three hours: the ſecond or third 
doſe, ſeldom or never fails. But it muſt be remem- 
bered that theſe internal inflammations are always at- 
tended with a feveriſh heat; and therefore if you lay 
your. hand upon the horſe's ſide, and find ah heart 
beat more than forty times in a minute, you may find 
by the exceſs, the height of the fever. Therefore when 
you find this runs high, and his water is ſcalding hot, 
you muſt: never omit plentiful bleeding, to ſtop the 
progreſs of the inflammation as foon as poſſible, If 
the horſe is in ſuch pain that you cannot give him the 
remedy in the form of a ball, it may preſently: be diſ- 
ſalved in water, and forced down as a drench. 


- When a horfe has the ſymptoms of the gripes; wih 


4 looſeneſs, and the dung has its natural colour, there 
is never any danger; but when it is blackiſh and ſtink- 
ing, the bowels are already mortified, and then all 
help will come too late; ſo that if you give him any 
rende dien! it will be to no manner of purpoſe. 
"0 this jooſeneſs continues long, then _ 
aKe 
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Take of diaſcordium an ounce ; roots of round Hrth- 

wort, gentian, bay-berries, and myrrh, of each a quar- 

jer of an ounce, make them into a ball with a Sufficient 
uantity of oil of amber. 

This may be repeated every tout hours till the horſe 
recovers. Gibſon in the beginning of a mortification 
adviſes tincture of myrrh and Egyptian honey. This 
mixture indeed would be proper in outward applica- 
tions, but to ſuppoſe it would reach the aggrieved 
part by giving it inwardly, is little leſs than madneſs, 
not to mention the deleterious quality of the verdi- 
greaſe wherewith the Egyptian honey is made. But 
though he recommends this, he owns he never tried it 
himſelf ; and J hope no one ever will, eſpecially while 
there remains any hopes of recovery; for what is done 
afterwards when the horſe is e is of little or no 
hgnification, | 


ieee eee 
O Worms. 


O RMS are living animals, of various 


ceed from the eggs of inſects taken into the ſtomach 
with the food, and are bred in the cavities of the inte- 
ſtines, and are nouriſned by corrupt juices. They pro- 
duce various ſymptoms, and diſturb all the animal 
functions. 

Theſe worms are of thiess kinds; ; bots, the teretes 
or round worms, and the aſcarides. 

Bots are bred in the ſtomach, and reſemble wood- 
lice, only they are rounder, and have „ ſmall, 
prickly feet along the ſides of their belly, y which | 
they adhere cloſely to the part where they are bred: 
thoſe in the ſtomach are red, but thoſe which ſkulk in 
the ſtrait gut are white, T he firſt of theſe often occa- 
lion terrible ſymptoms, and throw the horſe into con- 

» vulſions. 
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vulſions. Dr. Bracken, who retains the exploded doe. 
trine of trituration or grinding of the ſtomach for the 
Fe arnance of ' digeſtion, denies there can be a 
worms in that part. He does not deny but that worm 
are found in the ſtomach after a horſe is dead, bur thet 
ke afkrins they creep there, after the grinding power 
of the ſtomach ceaſes. He likewiſe owns that worm 
have been voided by the mouth and noſtrils of the hy. 
man ſpecies; but then he fuppoſes they run away up- 
Wärds or downwards, as they can, to avoid bei 
Eruſht to death: he likewiſe adds, that worms = 
have been vomited up have never been very lively, 
If this reaſon is of any weight, I can contradict it from 
experience; for I once ſaw a worm crawl through the 
noſtrils of a woman, that was ſeveral inches long, and 
as lively as any earth worm could be, But let chat be 
as it will, he would now be accounted but a poor phi 
Toſopher, who ſhould aſſert, that digeſtion is per- 
formed in the manner this g mentions. It is 
now allowed by all able phyſicians, that the ſolution 
of aliments in the ſtomach is performed by heat anda 
menſtruum. This laſt is principally the ſaliva which 
mixes with the food in chewing, and being of a fer- 
mentiſgible nature, diſſolves that part of the aliment 
that is moſt fit for nouriſhment, or at leaſt extracts 
their ſmeſt parts, or ſuch as are moſt proper to enter 
e. lacheal veſſels, Beſides we find many ſubſtances 
hat we. ſwallow which are not triturated, or ground 
to powder. Thus, if you ſwallow a bit of boiled carr 
rot without chewing, a nut-kernel, or an almond, 
you will find them come away with very little alter 
ations which ſhews that the force of the ſtomach is 
merely imaginary; Nor can it be reaſonably aſſerted, 
that this power in horſes is greater than in men, be- 
.caule the coats of the ſtomach are thinner in horſes 
than in men. Add to this the experience of every 
.groom, who often finds qats come away from 3 
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hat have been ſwallowed whole, with very little ſcem- 
ing alteration. But to rerurn to my ſubjet, 
The teretes or round worms are like reer , 
nd are of the ſame kind as thoſe that are commonly 
oided by children; only they are ſharper at their 
nds than earth-worms, and are more callous in the 
middle. With theſe ſharp ends they prick and cor- 
rode the guts, and ſometimes make their way into the 
cavity. of the abdomen: at leaſt they devour ſo much 
of the beſt juices of the aliment, that the horſe ſeldom 
thrives till they are diſlodged. In children they ſel- 
dom exceed the length of a ſpan, but in horſes they 
ue often eighteen inches long, and as thick as a finger. 
The third ſort are the aſcarides, which are ſmall and 
lender, like needles, and are chiefly found in the ſmall 
nteſtines, which they gnaw and vellicate, and often 
come away in large quantities with the exorements. 
There is a fourth kind of worm, called the tape 
worm, which has not been taken notice of by authors 
s afflicting horſes z yet as it has been found in the bo- 
dies of moſt other animals, there is little doubt to be 
made, but it is ſometimes in horſes. This runs all the 
length of guts, and has been found in men to be forty 
feet long. 
Among other cauſes, it is certain that the food of 
horſes is moſt likely to contribute to the generation of 
worms ; for as they eat many kinds of graſs and her- 
bage, wherein the eggs of theſe animals may abound, 
it is no wonder they ſhould be conveyed into the ſto- 
mach and guts by theſe means. The bors are found 
in horſes in the months of May and June, and continue 
to afflict them for a fortnight or three weeks, and then 
diſappear. The round worms and aſcarides infect 
horſes at all times of the year. 
Bots are viſible to the naked eye, if the ſtrait gut 
is examined, to which they ſtick, and are often thruſt 
out with the dung, along with a yellowiſh matter like 
melted brimſtone. Theſe only make a horſe uneaſy, 
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by cauſing a tickling, as in men; for which reaſoh he 
often rubs his backſide againſt a poſt. - But thoſe that 
take up their reſidence in the ſtomach have quite diff. 
rent effects, which appear all on a ſudden, and throy 
a horſe into convulſions, with violent agonies. The 
round worms give ſo little diſturbance, that they an 
hard to be diſcovered, unleſs by his voiding one 0 
two now and then. Sometimes great numbers vil 
come away together, when they are very ſmall, and 
have but little time to grow. 

_ Aſcarides may be ſoon found out, becauſe they are 
often voided with the dung; and they make a horte 
look lean and | jaded, his hair ſtares, he often ſtrike 
his hind feet againſt his belly, but without the ſymp- 
toms of the cholic; for if he ſquats down on his belly, 
he remains very quiet for a little while, and then gets 
up and feeds, without attempting to roll or tumble. 

The cure of bots in the frraic gut is very eaſy, be- 
cauſe you need do nothing more than give him ſavine 
chopt very ſmall along with chopt garlick, twice 1 
day, with moiſtened oats or bran. The doſe for one 
time is a ſpoonful of ſavine and four cloves of garlick. 
But if a horſe is turned into a good paſture at that 
time, even this trouble may be ſaved.  _ 
 _ Whea there are bots in the ſtomach, no time is to 
be loſt ; becauſe, when the convulſions have ſhut up 
the horſe's mouth, he cannot be brought to ſwailow 
any thing. Therefore give him two drams of mercu- 

rius dulcis in conſerve of roſes, or in water and flower 
made into a paſte, as being neareſt at hand; becauſe 
fetching any thing that cauſes a delay may be of dan- 

erous conſequence. It may be waſhed down with 4 
Fornfal of warm water. There can be little doubt of 
the nature of the convulſions, if it be conſidered that 
this diſtemper always appears at one particular time of 

the year, viz. in May or June. 
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if this medicine procures a truce, - you may give 
him three or four hornfuls of the following decoc- 
tion three or four times a day, F 
Take ſavine, garlick, and valerian root; of each two 
ounces , of camomile flowers an ounce; of ſaffron two 
drams: boil theſe a little in four quarts of water, and 
then ſtrain off the liquor. When it is cool, add two 
ounces of the fetid tinflure, which is the ſame as tinc- 
ture of aſſa fatida, and two ounces of the tinfure of caſs 
tor; mix them, Shake the veſſel every time you give any 
to the horſe, 4, | 5 
As theſe convulſions proceed from worms, the ſpee- 
dieſt method of cure is by deſtroying the cauſe, which 
is to be done only by anthelmintics, ar worm- deſtro 
ing medicines; though in regard to the ſymptoms I 
have mixt cephalics therewith z inſomuch that the 
virtues of both being united, we may hope for the 
better ſucceſs; Gibſon, inſtead of the above, adviſes 
pennyroyal and rue, and half an ounce of caſtor and 
aſſa fœtida to be tied up in a rag, and then hot water 
to be poured upon the ingredients. Now, what great 
virtues can be drawn from theſe, which are the princi- 
pal cephalics, every apothecary's. prentice is able to 
determine : therefore what I have preſcribed is a much 
better and more efficacious medicine. Theſe tinctures 
may be made by putting half an ounce of caſtor in 
powder, or well bruiſed, into half a pint of common 
brandy, and an ounce of aſſa fœtida to half a pint of 
ſpirits of wine, and letting them ſtand by the fire 
fide, and they will be fit for uſe in a few days time, 
It will not be amiſs likewiſe to obſerve, that Gibſon 
preſcribes handfuls, which is a very indeterminate 
quantity, and ought to be baniſhed out of every re- 
ceipt where the virtues of the herb ſo preſcribed are 
to be depended upon. | | 
Round worms, though they produce no violent 
ſymptoms, yet. they prey, as it were, upon the vi- 
tals of the horſe, and render him diſpirited and. in- 
K k active. 
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active. To, diſlodge theſe, bitters are of great uſe; 
and aloes given to an ounce and a half, with a dram 
of the oil of ſavine, will be ſufficient for this purpoſe, 
This likewiſe will be ſufficiently purgative, without 
the addition of jalap, which Gib/on directs. If this 
ſhould fail, we muſt have recourſe to the preparation of 
tin; and as the moſaic gold is only tin reduced to a 
powder, and a little coloured, nothing can be more 
proper. Therefore, half an ounce of mofaic gold, 
and half an ounce of myrrh, made up into a- ball, and 
given twice a day. will ſoon deſtroy theſe troubleſome 
Animals. When any come away, it is a ſign they are 
all killed; and then the horſe may take two or three 
tic balls to carry them out of the body. 
The aſcarides are not ſeated in the ſtrait gut, like 
thoſe in the human body, but ſeem to be lodged in 
the ſmall guts, near the ſtomach, and devour the moſt 
nouriſhing part of the aliments, They often cauſe the 
horſe to fall into ſick fits, of no long duration; after 
which he eats his meat as heartily. as before. Ho- 
ever, they cauſe the horſe to grow lean, and look as 
if he was furfeited; his mouth appears whiter than 
uſual, and ſmells offenſively. #4 

The worms may be diſlodged with moſaic gold 
abovementioned ; or with two drams of mercurius dul- 
cis, made into a ball with an ounce of conſerve of 
wormwood, and as much powder of myrrh as will 
make it ſtiff enough for a ball. It muſt be given in a 
morning, and the horfe muſt faſt three or four hours 
before and after the taking it. The next morning he 
muſt have an aloetic ball to purge it off. Theſe may 
be repeated two or three times more, with the interval 
of ſeven or eight days between. , "1: IN 

There are other ways of giving mercury or quick- 
filver, which will anſwer the ſame end. Thus you 
may mix half ah ounce of æthiops mineral, with a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of extract of favine to make it into à I 4 
ball, If you mix the Zthiops mineral with a-dram-of 


ject to than a man. 
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the oil of ſavine, and an ounce of ſuccotrine aloes, 
and make them into a ball with ſolutive ſyrup of roſes, 
then there will be no need of a purge the following 
day, Or you may kill two drams of quickſilver with 
half an ounce of venice turpentine, rubbing them toge- 
ther till the globules of the quick filver diſappear, and 
then mix them with the aloes and the oil ot ſavine as 
before, But the doſe muſt be repeated but ſeldom 
with any of the compoſitions of mercury or quickſil- 
ver, for fear of a ſalivation, which a horſe is more ſub- 


* 


All metallic ſubſtances that may be taken inwardly, 
ſeem very proper to kill the worms; for we know by 
experience, that iron will do the ſame as tin and mer- 
cury; and it has been uſual to give an ounce of the 
filings of iron every day, with wetted bran for this 
purpoſe. For the ſame reaſon ſmiths forge water is a 
very proper drink. But as for lead and copper, or 
any of their preparations, they ſhould never be given 
inwardly upon any account. There have been pre- 
parations of gold, which have been highly recom- 
mended for various diſeaſes; but the dearneſs of that 
metal, renders all the enquiries into the propriety of 
the encomiums entirely unneceſſary, 

Gibſon ſeems to reject the powder of tin, for no 
other reaſon than the difficulty of making it; but I 
have obviated that objection, by ſubſtituting moſaic 
gold in its room; and where that is not to be had, 
half an ounce of the filings of tin will anſwer the ſame 
purpoſe. Some give equal parts of crude antimony 
and brimſtone, morning and night, and others the 
ſame quantity of equal parts of cinnabar of antimony 
and guaiacum z but nothing can be better than what is 
already recommended, I have purpoſely avoided 
mentioning any ſtrong purges which ſome adviſe, be- 
cauſe they always do more harm than good, except in 
ſome particular caſes. When the horſe has a weak 
ſtomach, a quart of ſmith's forge water is very good, 

| K k 2 but 
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but it may be mended with camomile flowers, worm- 
wood, orange-peel, the leſſer centaury and other bit- 
ter herbs, allowing about four ounces to three pints of 
water. and letting them boil for a ſhort time. Some 
recommend two ounces of Æthiops mineral mixt with 


the ſame quantity of powder of anniſeeds, and made 
into a ball with a ſpoonful of honey, 


ee DEEDS, 


Of CosTrventss, a Lax and ScourinG 


— 


NH E excrements or dung is chiefly the re- 
mainder of the aliment, when the chyle is ex- 
tracted from it as it paſſes through the guts; I ſay 
chiefly becauſe it contains ſome part of the other juices 
which it receives in paſſing through the inteſtinal canal, 
fuch as the groſſer parts of the bile or gall, which it 
receives from the liver. The remainder of the pan- 
creatic Juice which it receives from the ſwęet breal or 
pancreas, and a fluid which proceeds from the glandu- 
lous coats of the inteſtines. All theſe excrements are 
carried out of the body, to keep the blood and hu- 
mours free from filth, and preſerve them in that tem 
perate diſpoſition which is neceflary for life and 
health. n | 
This excretion is not only neceſſary for the pur- 
poſes above- mentioned, but for the ſolution and ter- 
mination of thoſe diſeaſes, which never go off without 
an evacuation. And therefore an enquiry into its na- 
ture, is not only neceſſary for the found, but for the 
morbid or diſeaſed ſtate of the body; to aſſiſt us in 


our judgment concerning both. By this means we 


ſhall be able to diſcern the ſtate of digeſtion, the ela- 
boration of the chyle, the ſecretion and excretion of 
the gall, the ſtrength of the periſtaltic motion of the 
uts, and the conſtitution of the nervous ſyſtem. 
- Thus when the dung is much paler than W 


%. 


er > ww 437009 


it ſhews the bile or gall is not duly ſecreted by the 
liver, and that there is a want of it in the inteſtines. 


This want may ariſe from an obſtruction of biliferous 
ducts, or from their conſtriction, as in the yellows or 


jaundice; or the colour of the gall may be changed by 


too great.a quantity of ſour or acid humours abound- 
ing in the firſt paſſages. Now as the gall ſerves to 
ſtimulate the guts to an excretion, this may be the oc- 
caſion of coſtiveneſs and griping pains. 3 
Likewiſe when the dung is hard and dry, high 
coloured, and comes away in little balls, it ſhows the 
gall is ſecreted in too great a plenty; and this happens 
more frequently in the ſummer than the winter, if the 
horſe is kept in the ſtable. The ſtrong ſmell of the 
excrements is likewiſe owing to the gall, for the paler 
they are the leſs is their ſmell ; and when they hap- 
pen to ſtink it is a ſign of the mortification of ſome 
part of the inteſtines. When the excrements are mixt 
with a thick ſlime of a weak digeſtion, and when the 
quantity is larger than common, and thin, with a good 
appetite, at the ſame time that the body waſtes away, 
it ſhews the villous coat of the guts is ſmeared with a 
ſlimy matter, which will let nothing paſs but the thin 
watry part of the chyle, while the gelatinous and nou- 
riſhing part is excluded and comes away with the 
dung. But when it comes away in ſmall round bits, 
and very hard, it is a ſign of the obſtruction of the 
mucous glands of the guts, or a great heat therein, 
and that the periſtaltic motion is too languid. | 
Tn general when the dung is voided in a regular 
manner, it is a fign of health, and when it is diſturb- 
ed or irregular, it ſhows a difordered ſtate of the body. 
In all diſeaſes of the head and nerves there is a coſtive- 
neſs, ſuch as pains in the head, the epilepſy, the pal- 
ſey, the vertigo, and convulſions. A coſtiveneſs like- 
wile is often the forerunner of fevers, and an attendant 
thereon. Likewiſe in moſt chronic diſtempers, the 


belly 
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belly is lower than ordinary, which ſhows how much 
the proceſs of this ſecretion ought to be attended to. 
 Cofiiveneſs in horſes is moſt frequent in hot weather, 
from an increaſed perſpiration, ths being kept to 
hard dry meat, or from want of air and exerciſe. 
Sometimes it becomes habitual, and then the hork 
never enjoys full health, but grows lean with a fever 
Hh heat and a ſtaring coat. ; 
WMhen the heat of the weather occaſions this diſorder, 
an opening diet with ſcalded bran will effect a cure, as 
well as in the other two caſes, at moſt he needs no- 
thing more than from two to four ounces of Epſom alt, 
diſſolved in water. But when it is become conſtituti- 
onal it is not ſo eaſy to be removed, It may happen, 
though very rarely, that a ſlow belly may be no dil- 
eaſe, but rather a ſign of ſtrength and a good digeſ- 
tion; and then we have nothing to do but prevent its 
increaſe, with now and then an opening diet. But 
when it produces the ſymptoms above mentioned, | we 
muſt have recourſe to a conſtant opening diet, toger 
ther with emollients, The beſt opener is ſcalded bar. 
ley; and he ſhould have the water that it was ſcalded 
with to drink. All ſtrong purges are as bad as poi. 
ſon, and therefore muſt be carefully avoided. The 
horſe muſt have ſuch laxatives only that produce their 
effect without raiſing any commotion in the blood. 
Among, this I know of nothing more fafe 'or certain 
than Epſom ſalt. Four ounces may be diſſolved in a 
int of water and given him for a doſe ; but this may 
E either increaſed or diminiſhed according to its pe- 
ration, and according as you would have it purge either 
more or leſs. Fenugreek ſeeds, and linſeed on ac- 
count of their oily mucilaginous quality, are very pro: 
per to render the guts fp Peg and by that means to 
make his dunging regular. He ſhould have an ounce 
every day mixt with his feed, Or you may mix it 
with half an ounce of the beſt aloes, and as much ſper- 
maceti, made up into a ball with honey, But "ou 
mul 
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muſt be repeated but ſeldom; that is, onee in four or 
five days. 

When the body of a horſe is encoramonty oper ind 
he dungs like a cow, he is then faid to have a Zax, or 
when he has a purging for a few days only. But 
when it continues he is then faid to have a 
This may from various cauſes, as from a ſud- 
den ſtoppage of perſpiration, from a raveneus feeding, 
from hard riding or violent exercife, and then there is. 
adiſcharge of ſlime or greaſy matter; or from worms. 
Sometimes it is the conſequence of other diſeaſes, and 
ſometimes it is a critical difeharge of noxious hu- 


mours. 
* to che prangen when it „ 


With 
from a ſudden ſtoppage of perſpiration, commonly 
ealled a eold, it is never dangerous; nor yet when it 

is the effect of voracious fe The fame may be 
kid of that which ſuceeeds hard labour. When fſcour- 
ing is. habitual, it may go off as the horſe advances in 
years, chat is when he arrives at ſeven or eight. That 
which ſucceeds or attends: other diſeaſes, cannot be 
judged of without enquiring into the nature of the diſn 
eaſe itſelf. Beſides it may ſometimes be critical, and 
then it will carry off the diſeaſe it accompanies. When 
a looſeneſs is- ſpontaneous, and comes on without any 
previous evident cauſe, it is critical, and generally 
tends to preſerve health and prevent diſeaſes. And 
when it is from worms, che only way to cute it is to 
remove the cauſe, 

In the cure we muſt conſider the cauſe of the diſeaſe; 
and the ſtate of the horſe's body. A ſcouring that 
happens from a ſudden” ſtoppage” of perſpiration” or 
hard labour, when the horfe is full of blood and hu- 
mours, it ſnould rather be encouraged than ſuppreſſed ; 
and therefore he ſnould have an open diet, and warm 
water gruel. Then reduce half an ounce of rhubarb, 
and two drams of virginian-ſnake-root into a powder; x 


and mix them with a pint of warm ale for a "= 
a 
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If a great deal of ſlimy matter is voided; then a wote 

| powerful laxative muſt be given. 

Take of lenitive electuary, four ounces ; 8 Epſom ſalt, 

two ounces; of gum guaiacum, half an ounce: grind the 

gum and the ſalt together, and then mix them with the 
eleuary. . This done, pour in four ounces. of linſeed oil, 
freſb drawn over them, and incorporate them together. 

Afterwards, add a pint of wurm ale by little and little, 

fo as.to make a uniform mixture, and then give it the 

: horſe as a drench.. 

This may be fepeated twice more every other day, 
if there ſhould. be occaſion. When the lime is come 
10 the horſe will immediately return to his appe- 

Sometimes after the horſe has recovered his ſto- 
— the dung will have a mixture of greaſe, or be 
covered with a thin greaſy ſkin, in which caſe it will 
be proper to give the following alterative bal: 
Take ſuccotrine aloes and bay-berries, of each half an 
ounce ;, Virginian ſnake-root and gum guaiacum, of each 
4 quarter of an ounce ; of ſaffron a dram ; of oil of an. 
Ber, a ſpoouful: make theſe into a BOP "with common 
treacle. 

This being, given the horſe twice a week, will Com- 
pleat the cure without any thing elſe ; by bringing 
away all the en matter ** lurked in bis 


N guts. 


When a TOY is attended: with a fever, it muſk 
neither be encouraged, nor flopt, but ſomething muſk 
be given that will ſtrengthen the paſſages, without 


locking up the offending matter. For this purpoſe 


there is nothing better than rhubarb. 
Tate of good rhubarb, in fine powder, batf- an ounice 1 
of Virginian ſnake-root @ quarter of an ounce ; cinnamon 
and ſaffron, of each a dram. Make. theſe into a. ball, 
with a ſufficient quantity of lenitive elefuary. - 

This will operate a little, and the night after let che 


horſe have the following n given as a "ro 
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Take. of oed three ounces ; ; of water, a quart? 
doil them to a Pint, aud rowards the end add two drams 
bf cinnamon. 

The rhubarb ball may be rej ted dice" in three days, 


» and the drench every 5 y, ik the fever and Purging 
| do not abare. Some inſtead of the former drench. 
1 give half. an ounce of diaſcordium in a pint of red 
4 wine 3 but the logwood . Is a ſafer and a befrer medi 
eine. 8 
by When theſe things have not the defited effect, and 
the hotfe has no appetite,” but looks full in the belly 
„ Vith diſtended flanks, the logwood drink. or the dial 
* I cordiuim may be given morning and hight; and their 
4 aftrin ent virtue may be aſſiſted with a clyſte rf. 
5. Take bf p arte Find, two ounces; thamomile 
il flowers and red op. Prey of each balf an ounce: boil tbem 


in two qutarts of water . one; then ſtrain off the decoc- 
tion and diſſolve in it Venice rreacle and diaſcordium, uf 
tach an ounce, to be" injefted immediately, and repeated 
once a day jill the diſeaſe « abates. N.. I. ö always 
be in jefted warm. Ann 

When the flux is excetding Aer, and the horſe 
ſeems to be in immediate danger, we may have re- 


courſe to opiates. 
15 Take of Venice treacle, or diaſcordium; half an ounce, 
or an 'ounte ; of liquid laudanum, 4 dram ; ſmall and 
Veen cinnamon water of e each a quarter of a pint, and 
uſt brig 
b mix them for a doſe. 
- The chief danger in theſe ſorts of looſeneſſts, which 


are attended with pain, is their turning to a mortifi- 
cation; and therefore the uſe of aſtringents is war- 
ranted, to prevent it as ſoon as poſſible: but it would 
* de better if it could be done without. There is a me- 
dicine lately diſcovered, which has a wonderful virtue 


in curing the worſt of Auxes in men; and that js the 
i, cerated glaſs of antimony. Now, conſidering how 

agreeable all antimonials are to the conſtitution of 
FA horſes, there can be no manner of danger in making 


L the 
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the experiment. 'Two. drams would be a ſufficient 
doſe. It may be given every day for two or three 
times z but if the operation be violent, which can 
hardly be the caſe, there muſt be a day between each 
doſe. I muſt confeſs, I never have tried it yet, bur 
we may reafon from analogy, there is Itttle doubt to 
be made of its good effects. But ic muſt be remem· 
| bred, that he is to have no liquid till three hours alter 
it has been given him. It may be mixt with, a little 
of th cordial bil, for the fake of his Inallowing 
afily.._ _. Fo $I 


When the horfe by any of. theſe means is pretty 
well recovered, and begins to return to his appetite, he 
ſhould not be fed freely at firſt, but ſhould have a 
little at a time, and often. The {are may be faid of 
his water; and if the weather de cold, it mould be 4 
little warmed. Beſides, if he has now and then a 
9 8 ball, he will recover his Rrength and. ſpirits the 
Some young horſes of a weak conſtitution are often 
ſubject to ſcouring, without any manitelt cauſe, or 
without any. great ſickneſs. . This will ſometimes, - 
quire ſtrengthners, or aſtringents, as the {ymptoms 
ſhall appear more or lefs violent. Horſes of a hot fler 

temper have often the weakeſt digeſtion, and will ſcour 
after the leaſt exerciſe. But the reaſon given by Gin 
to ſupport it, viz. that their bats come away whole in 
their dung, is abſurd; for when they are ſwallowed 
whole, they will always do fo, notwithſtanding the 
ſuppoſed grinding faculty of the ſtomach. Oats com- 
ing away whole, is only a ſign that the horſe eat them 
greedily, or did not give himſelf the trouble to chew 
them; for the ſtomach has no ſuch power of grinding 


the aliment as hath been attributed to it. This wa at 
obſerved before; to which I ſhall add an experiment, to 
eaſy to be made, that may convince any one, which ey. 


is, that if you mix oats with paſte, and cauſe the horſe 
TA een 


- 
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2 ſwallo it, thoſe oats will always come away whale, 
thou h the horſe has never ſo good a digeſtion. 
abfolure cure-of weh harfes' as theſe muſt be 
the effe& of time, joined to a due regulation of their” 
diet, "Heyer- fufferiog chem to eat Votacioufly, bit x 
keeping them within due bounds, both as to the quan- 
5 quality of their meat and water, letting them 
have but 3 Rttle at à time of each. Now and, then 
their, WAY e of livin br be varied, with the addition 
of beans, peaſe an 
'Whan' js ſcouring Ti young horſes is otftinare and 
runs info exceſs, the fame Mtiſageits may be given as 
in a. common looſeneſs; ſuch as logwood, laſcor-' 
dium, and Venice treacle. But here obſerve, that I 
do not talet Venice treacle to be an aſtringent properly 
ſo called, but only as it tends to ſend the humours 
thro? the ſki by perſpiration, and as by the quantity 
of opium it contains, it abatęs the PRA motion 
of the guts. Therefore fametimes what many authors 
attribute to'a * may paly be the effet or to . 
lively A tion; "his" accounts for: hot fiery horſes - 
= very Table © hf diforder. Sometimes this diſ- 
may proceed from an obſtruction of the mouths 
5 the Ja ons (my . and then a ſum- 
mer rag or the falt made will "remedy this dif- 
order, becauſe Eras commonly occafions a purging at 
firſt; which will carry off the contents of the ſtomach 
and güts, and throuphly cleanſe them; after which 
chylification will be performed in a regular. manner. 
The purging that attends horſes that have been Ws 
caſein. Phi appetite remains good, ſhould a 


ways be left to nature, for in time it will go off gra- 
qually, Al remains of the diſcaſe will vaniſhy and , fe 
will Ne their fleſh to a wonder. But if they 1 
a bad appetite, the beſt way will be, to turn them out 
to graſs in the day, and to take. chem home in the 
"We Yu? the nights are warm, 

+ - + ka When 


_ eaſes, which impairs 
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When horſes haye N urging after violent. ifs. rcon 

>. their ftrepgth and wears them W ceaſe 
away, you, may conclude it is owing to ſome -ipmard. . I. 
decay, which will admit of ng-remedy z juſt. like, a Min th 
colliquatire diarrhea in men in tht lai age. of a.con: with 
ſymption, which is always a ſign of approaching dif- I tion. 
ſolution. In this caſe, it is of little. copſequence, ,whe- 
ther the feat of this diſorder is in the lungs or liver, 
or any other viſcus, becauſe the naſty dinkidg {lime 
which comes away. with. their dung, is nothing elle 
but the matter of an impoſthume our of the reach gf 
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aides ihn m 
1. tiveneſs, a duſky,, Jellowneſs of the eyes, rand 
all the internal parts of the mouth. This is attended 


With Auggiſhneſs and want of: appetite, hard dry dung 
o a pale El or à light green; dark Qirty 
affron colqured urine, which on the ground, looks as 
red as blood. If he has a. fever along with thele 
ſymptoms, and they continue to increaſe, the horle 
will ſoon grow frantic, it being a ſign of the inflam. 
mation of the liver. When the diſtemper is chrome 
or continues à long while, the horſe will be dul 
heavy, and indgtiye, with a fürfkited look, and will 
be often turning ſhort and looking to the near, fie 
with a twiſting of his body. The off - ide of his bel 
will feel hard and ſomewhat diſtended from the ſwell the 
ling of the liver. i 55 oF 10 

The jaundice is either idiopathic or ſymptomatic.; the ter 
ſeat of the. firſt is in the liver, and the ſecond. may} ſto 
ſupervene to ſome-other diſeaſe; or it may be critical thi 
when a fever is declining, and then the horſe ſoon the 
FOR * recovenif de 
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free of. hair have a yellow appearance, and 


colour. Hence too; the reaſon will, appear, why. the 
dung is of a pale yellow or green, there. being po mix · 
ture of the gall with it, and the appetite, and the 
power of digeſtion become weak and fanguid. 
hs diſorder. of the biliary duct, may either be 
from ſome ohſtructing matter, of from a ſpaſm which 
conſtringes its capacity; and will, not give admiſſſon 
Nn the jaundice may be owing to 
ſpaſms, appears from hence, that ſometimes the Jaun- 
dice will come on, and then diſappear again in a ſhort 
tiche, which. cannot be owing. £0 any. peccant matter 
obſtructing. and ſtuffing the biliary veſſel. and ductz, 
becauſe it ſoon vaniſhes, without any viſible. reaſon 
But that which is moſt uſual is from the obſtruction of 
the canal by ſome matter that plugs it up, and the 
ſofter this is, the milder are the ſymptoms which at- 
tend it. In men this paſſage is often. obſtructed by 
{tones bred in this duct, but we. have no Experience 


that horſes are ſo affected, which may be owing to 


— « 


pccaligned by the obſtruction of the ſmall 9 
| Whicl 


their having no gall - bladder. Or the jaundice may be 
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which the- bile. is reted ; for, this wil occaſion the 
bile to return back Into the lympharic* veſſels, by which 
it will be carried into the maſs of blood. | 
The mediate cauſe of the Jaundice may be 4 — 
or a fulneſs of blood and humours: for this wilt öces- 
ſion a more languid' circplation of the blood thre" che 
ven ports; becauſe in this ſtate ot the body the on 
2 become mor re thick and viſcid, and vil more 
di ftagnate in the "ſmall * veſſels. Therefore, Whe 
from xhis cauſe there is a ſchirrus, ot induration of 25 
liver, che ſecretion of the gall will be defekte, afl 
che ſigns of the faundice will 2p ppear. Another iche. 
diate cauſe may be foul feeding, whereby bad blood 
fn be generated, which will be Particularſy thick and 
ure. 
With W n . ognoftics, when the horſe" i 
dung and full of e the conſequence of hip 
feeding, and want of ſufficient "abies. the cure W 
not be dificulr. '* But if it ſucceed hard labour, Wiel 
has hurt the liver by an abſceſs of otherwiſe, che c 
will be exceeding difficult. When the wives is Tchirs 
raus, which may de concluded by rhe ſwelling of a 
off-fide' of the belly, about gg region of the 95 | 


th horſe may linger a great while Before it kills Hit 
or he will 


ow weaker and welker till he 0 50 
Fe for. buſineſs. But if he retains. H 
1 gth and vigour, without fickneſs'or 07 of A = 
ite, there will be no danger of recove Proper 

means. When 4 Pie $ attended wit $i inf 
mation of the liver, if taken in time, it will | give Wa 

"medicines, © 

In the cure, we ought firſt of all ts examine be- 
cher he has a fever, and the degree of it, that we ma 
Judge whether the liver be inflamed or not, If it is, 
we are to begin with bleeding, and repeat' it _— 
ally as long as the ſymptons render it neceſſary,” atl 
as ſoon as poſſible. we muſt rub the bliſtering oititraetit 
into the te le all about the region of the liver, 1 

In 
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Things alone will remove che inflammation, when 
they are adminiſtred in time. If any thing more is 
wanting, it muſt. be laxative clyſters to bring awa 
the fæces, for this diſeaſe is always attended Kaif 
/ Tons 
And here I cannot help animadyerting on Mr. Giz- 
sox, Who is well -ſkilled in farriery, and has given 
more light into the diſeaſes of horſes, than any. one 
man before him; and therefore I do not do it to in- 
jure his reputation. Mr. Gisson, I ſay, makes coſ- 
tiveneſs one of the cauſes of the jaundice, which is cer- 
tanly always a conſtant effect. The coſtiveneſs may 
indeed precede the yellowneſs of the eyes and mouth ; 
for as ſoon as ever the obſtruction is form'd, and the 
gall is not poured out into the gut as uſual, a coſtive- 
neſs will naturally enſue; becauſe, as I have elſewhere 
obſerved, the gall is a ſort of natural purge, and ſti- 
mulates the. guts to the excluſion of the dung. There- 
fore as the yellowneſs cannot appear till the gall re- 
gurgitates into the blood; and this being the conſe- 
quence of the obſtruction, it is no wonder that coſ- 
tiveneſs ſhould be the firſt ſymptom, though we can 
conclude. nothing from it till the yellowneſs of the 
eyes appears, becauſe it may ariſe from various other 
cauſes, And yet if we were carefully to attend to 
the colour of the dung, 1 no n we 
might perceive the jaundice coming on before an 
2 — ſ 8 of this diſeaſe is viſible in any _ 
part: for as the gall gives that tincture or colour that 
natural to the dung, when that is wanting it muſt 
1 pale more or leſs according to the diet that he 
When the fever is gone off, if the jaundice ſtill re- 
may drag the . 2 the Ma 15 no- 
ing can be more proper Spaniſh to diſſolve 
the Viele — Y plugs up the GT when this 
is joined to. a laxative it may be the more, likely to 
aw 5 produce 
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. a good effect, and therefore it, ay b be : Pte⸗ 
ribed thus: 
© Take ſuctotrine aloes, Phubath and. alltant ting, of 
tach half an ounce; of honey enough to make 1 them Into K 
ball, 10 be taken in tht Morin g Faſtiag. 
This may be waſhed doun with hal pier the 
following decoction: . 
Take 555 root, nadder, turmeric arid buydatk riut, 

of each two ounces; b0il them in three quarts of Wwattt 
F ho too | fuarts; Arain the liquor of and weeten it with 
Bon 
A i night he mould have half an ounce of the ſo 
Alone, — a pint of the drench, which may be conti: 
nued for three or four days, and then the ball may be 
repeated; and ſo alternately till the diſeaſe is con- 
quered. Gisson orders his ingredients to be boiled 
in ſmith's forge, water, but this is improper ; for ff 
chalybeats are given too ſoon, they will bring on 4 
— 3 of the liver, and then the diſeaſe will be incy- 
rable; therefore the forge - water ſhould be poſtponed 
till the diſeaſe is going off. Or inſtead of the Joap 
alone, the following ball may be ſubſtituted, which 1 
more efficacious.” 

Take cinnabar of antimony and caſtile * of as 
| "Balf an ounte; of wood-lice three drams, of ſaffron two 
'drams : make them into a ball with a ſufficient quantity 
| TN diuretick ſalt is an excellent diſſolvent in tha 
caſe, and therefore à quarter of an ounce may be pit 
into either of the balls inſtead of the ſoap. 

Dr. Bracken, who takes all opportunities to be ex- 
tremely ſevere upon others, often lays himſelf-very 
open to be laſhed himſelf, otherwiſe he would never 
| have affirmed that a ſtone in the gall-bladder had been 
the cauſe of the jaundice; for if he had ever examined 
the inſide of a horſe he might have known that he has 
no gall-bladder. He ſoon after affirms, that there is 
no difference between ſalt of tartar and ſalt of warm- 
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& Wood, as c had done before him. But if this 
had: been true, the college would never have given 
particular directions for the making ſalt of wormwood 
in their diſpenſatories.' Beſides, © Hoffman and other 
good chymiſts, declare the contrary from experiments. 
Nor is he more happy in his preſcriptions, for he di- 
rects an ounce and a half of rhubarb, and an ounce of 
aloes, and two drams of ſaffron, to be made into a 
ball, with ſyrup of buckthorn; for one ſingle doſe, fot 
the jaundice that ſucceeds the cholicz not to mention 
that if ever a horſe has ſuch a diſeaſe, it will vaniſh of 
itſelf in a tew days without any medicine at all, © 
When the diſeaſe is of the mild kind; there will be 
ſeldom any occaſion to repeat the firſt ball, for then it 
will diſappear in three or four days. But when it con- 
tinues obſtinate, it may probably proceed from a ſchir« 
rous liver, and the alterative medicines muſt be con- 
tinued for ſome time, and you muſt aſſiſt them with 
rowelling. Neither will it be amiſs to change the 
cinnabar of antimony for the ſame quantity of Æthiops 
mineral betauſe this laſt has been round . re E72 
cious in a ſtubborn jaundice. 

Or inſtead of — alterative ball hoveniteritdetud, 
the following xy be given mont“ and e as 
of... 3 fo Herne ; 
Tate of Alicant Ge eight ounces; of Ethi 955 mine 
ral i ounces of evoodiice, four ounces; of Filings of 
feel, three ounces; of ſaffron, half "an 'ontice. Make 
them into balls 4 the fixe of a * 5 . with a "MM; 


ficient quantity of * . 
eee 
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T HE kidneys of a horſe may be overſiralne 
ſeveral ways; as by drawing too great a weight, 
by * burdens on the loins, and by not permitting 

M m a horle 
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a horſe to ſtale on journeys. This laſt indeed is not 
properly a ſtrain. but it has the effects of one; becauſe 
all the veſſels being turgid and over - loaded, they muſt 
of neceſſity be too much ſtretched, and their tone de- 
bilitated, which is the caſe in all ſtrains. The fame 
may happen if a horſe is hard worked, when he is full 
of blood and humours; or he may receive blows: on 
che loins or other hurts, which turning to an — 
mation, may draw the kidneys into conſent. 
WMben the horſe has undergone any of the hurts or 
hardſhips above - mentioned, which affect the kidneys; 
it may be diſcovered by a weakneſs of the back and 
loins, by difficulty of ſtaling, by thick and foul urine, 
ſometimes bloody. Theſe ſymptoms are attended with 
faintneſs, deadneſs of the eyes, and loſs of appetite. 


But there is one ſign very particular, and that is, he 
can ſeldom or never ike without diſcovering ſigns of 


= The ſame thing will happen, when a horſe has 
n wrenched in the back, but then there is no 
alteration. in the urine, except its being a little higher 
coloured than ordinary, nor yet do they loſe their ap- 
petite or fleſh. When the diſeaſe has continued a cons 
ſiderable time, it is attended with all the ſigns of a 
 ſurfeit, When a ſever attends a difficulty of Riley 
it is a ſign of an inflammation of the kidneys. 
Wich regard to the progneftics, diſeaſes of the kid- 
neys are never without danger, eſpecially when. they 
continue long, and the horſe breaks out into ſcabs and 
blotches. An inflammation of the kidneys is very 
dangerous unleſs taken in time. When Sen 
is turbid and yet comes away without much pain or 
ſtraining, while the appetite is good and his eyes art 
briſk and lively, there is no danger. As alſo, when 
he ſtales, and the thick ſediment abates by degrees till 
the urine comes to be of a natural colour. But when 
the urine is thick and ropy, and full of ulcerous mat: 
ter or blood, attended with weakneſs and want of ap- 
petite, the caſe is 232 When the difficulty of 


ſtaling, 
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22 * * in the urine proceed from a cold 

only, this diſeaſe may be eafily cured. When the 
geting of the yard is the conſequence of a cold, lax - 
ative phyſic and balſamics, will carry it off. But as 
theſe laſt are only a ſymptomatic diſorder, regard muſt 
always be had to the primary diſeaſe, which fee 

The cure, as ſoon as the horſe has received any in- 
jury, muſt be begun. with plentiful bleeding, to pre- 
vent an inflammation; and if the hurt is very violent, 
it muſt be repeated occaſionally. To heal the internal 
hurt, to cleanſe” the kidneys, and to make the urine 
paſs freely, nothing can be better than the following 
drench, ich muſt be adminiſtered morning and night, 
when there is no inflammation. 


Take Venice turpentine and ſperma ceti, of each half 
an ounce; of eſſential oil of 9 thirty drops. In- 
corporate theſe toget ber, ana then mix them with a pint 
ef the following aral, and two ounces of Hep of 
marſhmallows. 50 

Take of ground ivy and plantane, of each balf an 
ounce : boil ow in three pints of water 10 4 quart, and 
then ſtrain off the liquor. 

This is à great deal better than Locatelli s balſam, 
Iriſh Nate, &c. which are commonly given; for Lo- 
catell*s balfam is nothing but oil, bees wax, and tur- 
pentine coloured with red ſaunders. Gibſon has the 
following balls: | 

Take iriſh ſlate in owner, yy ſperma ceti ; of ſalt © 
petre fix drams, with a ſufficient quantity of Barbadoes 
tar, and liguorice „ and make them into balls: Or, 

Take of Lacatelli's balſam, an ounce; the powders of 
Florentine orris and liquorice, of each half an ounce ; of 
ſal prunella the [ame quantity; of ſporma ceti, ſix drams: | 
make them into balls with the fyrup of marſh-mallows, 

Either of theſe are to be given night and mornin 
till eight or ten of theſe balls are taken, geen dra t 
of the . decoction after each doſe. 

e 
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Tale of the roots of marſhmallows: ip d very clean, 


but not waſh d; of root of patſly and aſparagus, wiped 
and cut into ſlices,” of each tuo bandfuls ; coltsfoot and 
bore bound, af -each-a handful: af liguorice root. ſic d, an 
ounce. Beil ibem in fix quarts of barley water ta four 
quarts. When the detocbion is poured off and ſettled, 
warm the clear. and diſſolve it in an ounce of gum traga- 
canth and 4 pound of Py 4 pint or three * Finds 
is 4 doſe... 

I was milling: to give you this mechod:of cure, but 
the drink I recommend above is much better. If the 
urine ſhould ſtill come away with difficulty, you may 
diſſolve half an ounce of Caſtile or Alicant ſoap in 
each doſe, and it will provoke urine more forcibly by 
diſſolving the matter in the kidneys that bn the 
ſecretion. 

When the urine is 1 and: in a ſolficient 
quantity, and the horſe recovers his ſtrength and vi- 


gour, you need do nothing more than give him a lax- 


ative purge or two to perfect the cure. 


Take of aloes an ounce; of gum guaiacum and rhubark; | 


of each half an ounce ; of balſam of capivi, a quarter of 
an ounce : make them into. a ball with ſyrup of balſam. 

If notwithſtanding all our endeavours there is a 
tiful diſcharge of foul turbid urine, with a naſty ſtink- 
ing ſmell, and a ſediment or a dark red or purple co- 


lour, it is a ſign of an ulcer in the kidneys, and the 


horſe will continually waſte away till he dies. 


F 


of a. Sorrxzsster, of - Une, the: STRANOUARY, 
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Uppreſſion of wine, 8 called: ** Hicks 
gury, may -- ſometimes, though very ſeldom in 


horſes, ariſe from a ſtone, or from an inflammation ob 


the kidneys, or the neck of the bladder. Sometimes 
9 
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t may ariſe 1015 a congeſtion of che blood about the 
neck of the bladder, which may be ſo diſtended, as 


to deny a paſſage to the urine. In ſome, it may be 
owing to a ſpaſm or cramp in the neck of the bladder; 


in others to a palſy of that part; or from a "tumour, 
abſceſs, or ulcer in the proſtate gland. When blood 
deſcends from the kidneys into the bladder, it codgu- 
lates there, and ſo plugs up the paſſage. 

As therefore the cauſes of a ſuppreſſion of urine are 
various, we ought to diſtinguiſh them from each other 
as well as we can. When there is an inflammation of 


the kidneys, there is a preternatural heat in the loins 


attended with a fever. When there is a ſtone in the 
bladder, what urine is made is mixt with a mucus or 
pus. When there is an inflammation of the neck of. 


the bladder, there is a great heat between the anus and | 


the ſcrotum. When there is a cramp in the neck of 
the bladder, the urine that comes away will have a 
ſtrong ſmell. When the urine is obſtructed by ſtones 
in the kidneys or urethra, the bladder will be empty, 


and the horſe will not ſo much as ſtrive to ſtale, nor 
ſtand ſtradling as in other diſorders in the urinary pal- 


ſage, when the bladder is full. 
When the urine is entirely ſuppreſs'd, and none at 


all comes away, the horſe's body in a few days will be 


diſtended with water, and ſwelled to a ſurprizing de- 


gree; and his ſkin will be all over blotches, infomuch 


that, unleſs we can yield him ſpeedy relief, he muſt 


die in a ſhort time. Profuſe ſweat will alleviate the 


ſymptoms. N Lk A 


take three pints or two quarts of blood from'a vein in 
the neck or thigh. He muſt have no ſtrong diuretic 


but ſuch as are cooling, and which tend to check the 


febrile heat. Salt petre may be allowed, and the neu- 
* lan, ſuch as vitriolated tartar with a enn of 


2 
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When there is an een of the kidneys or 
bladder, or any of the urinary paſſages, you muſt | 
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— eng roots, ground ys marſhmallow roots, and 
Tale of marhwellow roots, a cond j of parſley ad 
balf a pound ; of water, 4 gellon. Boil them to thru 
_ quarts, and train af the decoction; then diſſolve in it 
an ounge of ſalt petre. 
Sive the horſe a pint of chis liquor, baer or five 
times a day. Likewiſe take three pints. of the ſame 
drink, and diſſolve four ounces of Epſom ſalt in it for 
a clus, to be immediately injected. Or the fol 
ing 
Tale of parſley, aſparagus, and: * ſeeds of each 
an aunce; of the powder of filipendula, the ſame 
ah Bruiſe the ſeeds, and boil. the powder in a 
Pint of white wine, and ſweeten it with honey. 
Gibſon preſcribes medicines of ſo hot a nature that 
they would have very bad effects in all inflammat 
caſes, and greatly 2 the diſcaſe. However, 
ſhall let you ſee what 'they are that wh may be yout 
own judge. He would — the following ball be 
repeated two or three times the firſt day. 
KY Tale of juniper berries paunded an ounce ; fuccatrine 
aloes, and ſal prunella in powder, of each a dram; of 
neflified oil of turpentine, half au ounce; unrettified oil of 
amber and cbemical gil of juniper, of each two drams : 
2 liguorice pouder make them into two balls for one 
* 
Let tbe clyfler be wade with two ounces of Berbadaes 
alves ; two ounces of turpentine beat up with the yalke of 
eggs; nitre bruiſed four ounces ;, juniper berries and bay 
berries bruiſed of each a handful ; let theſe be infuſed in 
tino quarts of a decoction of mallows and marſb-malſows, 
— 4-4 5 Ml of linſeed oil. 
Hot medicines ſuch as theſe in inflimmatory caſes 
will certainly do more harm than good. I remember 
a man that ſome time ago had a ſtoppage of urine 
from an infammation of the kidneys. Some buſy 
body adviſed him to take oil of turpentine, —_ 
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did with ſuch an effect, that he ſoon became frantic, 
and was forced to be held down in his bed with two 
men. He was with much difficulty brought to him- 
ſelf again with bleeding and nitrous medicines. 

The above medicines may be of uſe when the porte 
is not feveriſh, and when ta paſſages are plugg'd up 
by a ſluggiſh matter that will admit being di B ved. 
but even in ſuch caſes the beſt remedy is A, which 
may be diſſolved in ſome of the above drink, and given 
him as a drench; for liquid medicines in theſe caſes 
are to be prefered to balls. 


When the deſign of giving a clyſter is merely to pro- 
mote urine and allay ſpaſms, then 

Take two quarts of a pretty ſtrong decoftion of camo- 
mile flowers, and diſſolve twwo ounces of ſaltpetre therein; 
then take four ounces of Venice turpentine, and incorpo- 
rate it with the yolks of four eggs, and mix it with the 


liquor : afterwards add balf a pint of linſeed oil, and 
mix them for a clyſter. 


When the parts deſigned for the ſecretion of urine 
are cold and benum'd, then the hot medicines will be 
- uſe; and the following poultice may be laid to his 
oins. 

Take of muſtard ſeed pounded fmall, or muſtard ready 
made, a pint; of garlick fix heads ; of campbire two 
ounces ; of ſoap enough to bring them to the conſiſtence of 
a poultice. 


This is a very penetrating compofition, and ma 
reach the cauſe of the complaint, and if it ſhould raiſe 


a bliſter it will be never the worſe; nay, in inflamma- 
tory caſes, it may be the better. However, when 
you are certain the kidneys or the adjacent parts are 
inflamed, it will be beſt to rub Ax. bliſtering oint- 
ment well into the loins, or about the region of the 
kidneys, becauſe that will be the ſpeedieſt method of 
removing the cauſe, by drawing 21 the peccant mat- 
ter. If after the bier any . of the ſtrangury 
ſhould appear, it may be removed by diſſolving gum 


arabic 


tes 
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arabic in water, and giving ſome of it pretty often; 
pr by the decoction of marſh-mallows made pretty 
rong. The poultice may be ſpread upon flannel and 
Jaid to the part, and then 41 on with another piete 
over that. It may be renewed once in two days till the 
horſe ſtales freely. A Page e 
When an inflainmation of the kidneys turns to an 
abſceſs, which may be known by purulent and bloody 
urine; two drams of calomel, which Gibſon adviſes, 
can be of no uſe. But two ounces of bole, armeniac, 
or French bole, given every morning in new milk, is 
likely to do good, not only in ulcers of the kidneys, 
but piſſing of blood from any other cauſe. When 
one kidney only is ulcerated, while the other remains 
ſound, the horſe may do ſlight work for ſome time; 
but can never undergo any hard labour. 
When an Inflammation of the Bladder is the cauſe of 
a ſuppreſſion of the urine, the horſe will make fre- 
quent motions to ſtale, but cannot; their hinder legs 
ſtand wide and Eradling : their flanks are diſtended; 
they often lie down and roll on their backs. Theſe 
ſymptoms are always attended with a fever when there 
3s an inflammation. The fever always indicates bleed- 
ing, after which he may have the following drench. 
Tate of balſam of capivi an ounce; incorporate il 


with the yolk of an egg, and mix it with an ounce of 


ſpermaceti. When theſe are well rubbed together, add 
fix drams of ſaltpetre ; half a pint of water; half a 
pint of ſallad oil, and a quartern of compound horſe rad: 
diſh water. | £4 e 
This muſt be given immediately, and if the horſe 
is not relieved, repeat it again every two hours till he 
is relieved. Three doſes generally will abate ſymp- 
toms of this kind, and render the horſe eaſy. | 

When a horſe. piſſes Blood, and it comes away ſud- 


denly without mixture, it is a ſign it proceeds from 


the kidneys. But if the blood is ſmall in quantity and 


of a dark colour, with or without purulent matter, it 
comes 
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comes from the bladder. When the ureters are hurt 
by a rough ſtone, a ſmall quantity of blood will be 
mixt with the urine, and there will be a difficulty of 
ſtaling. When the coats of the bladder are hurt by a 
ſtone, ſo as to cauſe a little blood to come away, the 
horſe will diſcover great ſigns of pain. HA 

All bloody urine has ſome degree of danger, but it 


is moſt ſo, when mixt with any quantity of purulent 


matter, | 

In general the milk and French bole, recommended 
above is an excellent remedy, but it muſt not be mixt 
with japan earth, as Dr. Bracken adviſes, for it will 
have very fatal conſequences by ſtopping the flux too 
ſuddenly ; and then the grumes will be locked up in 
the veſſels, whence will proceed inflammations, ulcers 
and putrefactions. But if the quantity is great, he 
may have an ounce of compound powder of crabsclaws, 
and an ounce of ſcaled earth in a pint or two of new 
milk inſtead of the bole. | | 

When the horſe is full of blood and humours, it will 
be proper to bleed, let the cauſe be what it will. Then 
give him a pint of the following drink three times a 
et Se HO YR 
Take of ground ivy and plantain of each an ounce; of 
ſpring water three quarts; boil them to two, and ſtrain 
off the liquor , then add of ſaltpetre and the compound 
powder of crabs claws of each an ounce z ſhake the veſ+ 
ſel every time it is uſed, 

This drink is particularly uſeful when any part of 
the urinary paſſages are inflamed, and may be given 
inſtead of that with balſam of capivi z when that can- 
not ſo readily be had, it may be repeated in two hours 
time when the horle is not relieved. Two or three 
drenches will in a great meaſure remove the diſorder, 
when adminiſtred in time, and may poſſibly prevent 
the eroſions of the veſſels, and conſequently the piſ- 

„ Eillſen 
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274 Of the Diszasss of Hogsts, 
- Gibſon recommends the following ball as a general 


remedy for the piſſing of blood. I N 
Take conſerve of red roſes and Locatelli's balſam, of 
tach fix' drams; of ſperma ceti, half an vunce.;, of ſal 
prunella and Iriſh flate, of each two drams ; of ſyrup 
of wild poppies, enough to make them into a ball. 
The intention of this ball is much the ſame as the 
' medicines recommended above, but is not ſo proper 
when the diſtemper is recent, as when it has continued 


ſome time; that is, when the parts have been corroded 
by the acrimony of the humours. 43% 57-0 


Of a DiaBeTEs, or PROFuSE STALING. 
ä is a piſſing of crude urine, and greatet 
IN in quantity than the water that is drank, This 
generally proceeds from a laxity of the kidneys. 
When a horſe has this diſeaſe, he loſes both his fleſh 
and - appetite, becomes weak, with a ſtareing of the 
hair and a ſticking out of the bones; his eyes look 
weak and watery, and he decays gradually till at lengti 
he is unfit for any manner of buſineſs. There are ſome 
young horſes hy oe to piſs immoderately when 
they are firſt back*d, but as they only. bepiſs them. 
ſelves through fear, no other \ remedy is required but 
gentle uſage. | | wy, 1 

Without proper management this is a dangerous 
diſeaſe. The cure muſt be begun by proper diet, 
that is, dry meat, a moderate quantity of water givet 
by a little at a time. Then the horſe ſhould have ſuci 


that G:b/on preſcribes, that are only fit to ſtop a look 
neſs. But left I ſhould ſeem to blame him without 
cauſe, I will give you his preſcriptions. © 
Take of conſerve of red roſes, two ounces; of Loca 
zelli*s balſam an ounce ; of jupan earth in fine powaer 
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and 6 ceti, of each two FIR of dtaſrordien, 
half an ounce : make them into two balls with a 3 
quantity of ftarch, and roll them in liquorice Powder :.- 

He adviſes to give one of theſe balls in the moring, 
and the other in the afternoon, between his. feeds; with 
four hornfuls of the following decoction after each. 

Take jeſuits. bark bruiſed, fqur ounces ; of biſtort and 
tormentil roots, of. each wo ounces 1 of gum arabic 
three ounces ; of red roſes dry'd, an ounce : boil them in 
two. gallons of lime water to one, and when the dtcoc- 
tion. is cold, diſſolve in it an ounce of diaſcordium. 

The firſt of theſe preſcriptions will render a horſe 
coſtive, and conſequently will increaſe the quantity of 
urine 3 för the dryer the dung is, the more he will piſs, 
becauſe the water muſt come away by one outlet or 
other. The ſecond preſtriftion in general is the ſarhe, 
and muſt have the ſame effects. As for the gum ara- 
bic it has a tendency to relax the kidneys, rather than 
ſtrengthen them; oweyer, there are two good medi- 
cines in it, that might have been ſerviceable, if not 
clogg'd with ingtedients, which ſerve for another in- 
tention. The bark is a univerſal ſtrengthener, and the 
lime water will act directly on the kidneys, and brace 
up their relaxed fibres. He has another medicine for 
börles of ſmall value, which is worle Aren the former, 
becauſe its more aſtringent. 

Take of pomegranate bark, four ounces ; of baluſtines, 
two ounces; biſtort and tormentil root, of each three 
ounces : Boil theſe in two gallons of water to one, and 
give three or four bornfuls after each ball. 

The beſt medicines in this diſeaſe are thoſe which 
ſtrengthen the kidneys without binding the body. 

Take of the Peruvian bark, an ounce and a half 3 of 
roch allum, half an ounce : make them into a ball with 
common treacle; they ſhould be taken morning and night, 
and waſhed down with three or four horns of the follow- 


ing decoction. | 
Nn 2 Take 
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Take of the ſhavings of ſaſſafras, a pound; of water 
#wo gallons : boil them to one, and then pour off the li. 
quor for "uſe. wind de'> 5 hah 18 
If theſe ſhould fail, as they ſeldom will, then 

Take of cowes milk, a quart : of roch-alum, half an 
ounce : boil them together till the milk turns, and ſepa- 
rate the curd from the whey © This quantity of whey 
evill ſerve for @ day, and may be given bim at three 
A quart or two of ſmith's - forge-water is a great 
ſtrengthner of the kidneys, and may be given with 


: 


or without his other remedies. Al 
7777SFFFF 


Tos 1. þ e f f 
Sonrirs, Hiozzound, Honszs, and the 
"o 3 761 Mane: oil Donn 
NURFEITS in horſes have no manner of rela- 
tion to thoſe in men, for the former have their 
origin from diſorders of the blood, while the ſeat of 
the latter is in the ſtomach, and may be eaſily removed 
by evacuations, Fun eget rh Baht s 
Surfeits may be - owing to different cauſes z but as 
the cure muſt be direQed by the ſymptoms, it is not 
worth while to ſpend any time to fearch after them. 
A horſe is ſaid to be ſurfeited when he has a dirty 
look, though no pains have been ſpared to keep him 
clean. He has a ruſty appearance with a ftarcing coat, 
and the ſkin is often full of ſcabs and dander, which 
when rubb'd off return again. Some have ſmall bumps 
like beans and peas, while they are in the ſtable, which 
diſappear when they are turned out to graſs, Others 
have ſcabs all over which are ſometimes dry and ſome- | 
times moiſt, with heat and inflammarion, and ſuch | 
violent itching that they rub themſelves raw in many 
2 Some have no eruptions at all, but are dull, 
luggiſh, and lazy, with an unwholſome look; others 
are lean and hidebound, while others again have a 1 


of lameneſs, with pains which ſeem to ſhift from one 


part to another like the flying go 


With regard to the E when ſurfeits are 
not taken in time, they are hard to cure, becauſe they 
have taken deep root in the blood and humours. But 
when freſh, the cure is generally pretty eaſy. When 
the horſe has a rough coat and hidebound at the ſame 
time, he will be cured with ve 6 ag When there 
are dry ſcabs or ſcales that peel off, it reſembles. the 
leproſy of human bodies, and the diſeaſe will bid: de- 
flance to remedies for a long time; but when the horſe 
has eruptions attended with hot, itching matter, and 
fret off the hair, it may be managed pretty eaſily un- 


leſs it returns at certain ſeaſons of the year. When a 


horſe has Jong had this diſeaſe, and loſes his appetite, 
is thick winded and coughs often, and blows and 


| heaves , When he is ridden, the caſe js deſperate. ” In 


winter many horſes have a rough, ſtareing, or downy 
coat; but this moon not be miſtaken for a ſurfeit, 
for this coat. ſeems oy to be Feen ty, nature as a 
defence againſt the col 

Thoſe horſes are faid to have a dry ſurfiit, when 
there is no moiſture of the ſkin attending the eruptions, 
or even when he has the other ſigns without any eru 
tions at all. However the bumps or lumps in the ſkin 
are not properly called a ſurteit, and they may be 
a by bleeding, and an opening diet without any 

ing e 

i the cure he ſhould have a laxative purge once a 
week for three or four times. 

Take of ſuccotrine aloes an ounce; gum guaiacum and 
Epſom. ſalt, of each half an ounce; of diaphoretic an- 
timony two ' drams: make them. into a ball with honey, 
and roll it in liquorice powder, 

Take gum guaiacum and cinuabar of antimony, of each 
eig hi ounces; of flower of brimſtone fix ounces: make theſe 
into a fine powder, and give him an ounce in his * 
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and evening feeds, on thoſe days on, which purging. is 
omitted. Likewiſe, . * D 
Tate of raſpings of the word of guaiacum three ouncts; 
of Jpring water a gallon; boil them in a gallon of wa 
o three quarts; then. put in an ounce of the raſpings 0 
Jaſſafras, and half an ounce of flited liguorice. Strain 
off the. 7 77 and let it ſettle. The. bor ſe muſt have « 
ane n 
Is N 


The wer sukrfir proceeds from tharp 
and appears with, moiſt eruptions. _ Theſe eruptions 
appear all over the body, but 3 on the neck, 
rump, and hips, with great hear and inflammation 
Sometimes the neck or withers ſwell greatly in a 
night's time, and emits a large quantity of à briny 
humour, which if care is not taken will turn to the 
Poll-evil or a fiſtula. Sometimes this humour falls on 
the limbs and is hard to cure, without great care and 
trouble. er e ee een 
Somerimes the hair will peel off at the ſpring and 
fall, chiefly on the neck and face; but this happens 
ofteneſt in the ſpring when horſes are ſhedding their 
winter coats. This is always owing to milmanage- 
ment, or the undue adminiſtration of mercurialss. 
The wr SunrEir may be cured with the ſame 
internals as the dy; but if you would have a purge 
that will work in twelve hours, you may diſſolve four 
ounces of the lenitive electuary, and the ſame quantity 
of Epſom falt in a quart of warm gruel, and give it 
him in the morning faſting. But take notice there is 
no need of the mercurial ointment, nor any other ex. 


ternal 


4 1 * TE" * ' * 6 41 5 
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ternal medicine. And as ſome are too apt to uſe repel- 
ents, all fuch things ſhould be carefully avoided. 
The diet ſhould be cool and opening, till the ſkin 
returns to its natural ſtate; ſuch as ſcalded bran or 
ſcalded barley once a day; and if the horſe is hide- 
bound he ſhould have an ounce of fznugreek ſeeds 
every day in one of his feeds for a month ar leaft. 
 HrpeBounDNESS in horſes is never an original diſ- 
eaſe, but only a ſymptom of ſome other diforder or 
from working them beyond their ſtrength. Some- 
times this fymptom ſucceeds fevers, ſurfeits or convul- 
ſions. When it is preceded by none of theſe, the fault 
lies inwardly in one of the bowels, and ſometimes is 
cauſed by worms, which laſt may be eaſily cured. 
A horſe is faid to be hidebound when his ſkin ad- 
heres fo cloſe to his ribs, that you would think it could 
not be moved. It ſhould be taken in time, before it 
becomes chronĩcal, otherwiſe it will be hard to manage. 
Mercurials in this caſe, or where there are worms, are 


of ſingular ſervice; therefore you may give two drams 


of mercurius dulcis over night. Make it into a little 
ball with conſerve of roſes, and the next morning it 
may be carried off with the following purge. | 
Take of ſuccotrine aloes an ounce; of myrrh half an 
ounce : of rhubarb two drams ; of the oil of ſavine ſixty 
drops. Make them into a ball. with ſolutive ſyrup of 

roſes... v Min v/Rt We ace 
Theſe may be repeated three times in three weeks, 
and afterwards give the cinnabar powders before di- 
rected. Horſes that are become hidebound for want 
of a ſufficient quantity of meat, ſnould not be ſuffered 
to feed largely all at once, but their allowance ſhould 
be increafed by degrees, and when he comes to his 
fleſn the diſorder will diſappear. 85 
The Maxon is a cutaneous diſeaſe, which renders 
the ſkin thick, full of wrinkles, and of a tawny colour, 
which may be plainly ſeen through the little hair that 
remains, which ſtands up ſtrait. It appears ger 
| N about 


* 
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about the loins, tail, and maw. The ears too are ge- 
nerally almoſt naked, but not raw, as in the hot ſur- 
feits as well as their eyes and eyebrows. 
The mange is like the itch and may come by infec. 
tion, Like that too it will deprave the blood and hu- 
mours, if not taken in time. It is more eaſily cured MW fit 
than that which proceeds from poor unwholſom diet. | 

When it is freſh caught it may be cured with extetnals MW 15 
Take bog lard fix ounces ; of flower of brimflane tw WM « 
ounces £ mix them well together, and anoint all the diſ- 


Or the following. | 


Take of ſulphur vivum in powder one pound ; of 


: 


wa 
ammoniac four ounces; mix them in a mortar E 

ſufficient quantity of hogs lard to bring them to the con- 
fiſtence of an ointment. And give the horſe two ounce: 
of brimſtone every morning in a pint of water gruel, _ 
If this ſhould prove ineffectual, mix equal parts of 
this and the mercurial ointment together, and uſe it in 
the ſame manner. If you would have it ſtill ſtronger, 
mix four ounces of the white ointment with two ounces 
of white precipitate for the ſame uſe. Some mix train 
oil and gunpowder, and bring them to the conſiſtence 
of a ſoft liniment. Others mix gunpowder, Barbadoes 
tar, and black ſoap. Some waſh the diſeaſed parts 

with beef brine which has cured a recent mange. 
Inwardly mercurials muſt be given when the diſeaſe ¶ vei 
has continued any time, which may be either two ter 
drams of crude quickſilver killed with turpentine,- or ter 
the ſame quantity of mercurius dulcis made up into.a ho 
ball with a little common paſte or dough ; and purged ter 
off the next morning with any of the former aloetic I pla 
purges; or he may take two ſeruples of mercurius I for 
dulcis, or half an ounce of ethiops mineral for three I *oy 
mornings faſting, remembring always when, you give I be 
mercurials in a morning, to let the horſe faſt two I ti 
hours before, and two hours after each, as well as to NF 


and their Cone, KY 281 
keep him warm and free from wet; letting him have 


a feed of ſcalded bran every day. If you have a con- 


veniency of giving him a little exerciſe under cover, 
it will make the medicine perform its office the better, 
When every thing elfe fails, the following compo- 
ſition has been of excellent ſervice. | i 
Tate two drams of mercurius dulcis, and as much of 
the golden ſulphur of antimony; rub them ſo long toge- 
ther, till they are intimately mixed. This will ſerve for 
a morning doſe, with the former precautions and ma- 
nagement. S ee 
When the horſe is got free from his diſtemper, the 
place where he ſtood ſhould be carefully cleaned and 
waſhed with ſoap-ſuds, as well as his cloathing. | 


| Of the Fancy. 


HE Farcy or Farcin has been miſtaken by ma- 
ny for ſome one of the diſtempers already treat- 
ed of; but is properly a diſtemper of the veins, and 
when inveterate thickens their coats ſo as to make 
them appear like ſo many cords, Their ſize always 
bears a proportion to the greatneſs or ſmallneſs of the 
veſſels they affect. At firſt one or more ſmall tu- 
mours, like grapes or berries, ſpring out over the 
veins, which are very hard, and ſoon turn to ſoft bliſ- 
ters, which breaking diſcharge an oily or bloody mat- 
ter, and turn to very foul malignant ulcers. In fome 
horſes it breaks out in the head, in others, on the ex- 
ternal jugulars or neck-vein. In others again on the 
plate-vein, running downwards on the inſide of the 
fore-arm towards the foot; and ſometimes upwards 
towards the briſket. In ſome the farcy begins behind 
about the paſterns, and along the large veins of the 
thigh, riſing upwards into the groin and towards the 
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ſheath. Sometimes it oppears.in the flanks, and aſe 
its progreſs towards the lower belly. 

As to the prognoſtics, when the farcy . begins on 
thoſe parts of the head where the — Hae, fleſh is 
thin and the veins ſmall, it may be cured with eaſe. 
But when it attacks the looſe parts, ſuch as · the kernels 
under the jaws, noſtrils, : 1 qo and continues fo 
long as to creep to the neck · vein, and renders it cord. 
ed; it is more, difficult to manage. When. it begins 
on any part, where the veins are fmall and kept in con- 
ſtant agitation by the motion of the horſe, and always 
upon a ſtretch, ſuch as the outſide of the ſhoulder and 

e outſide of he 1 the diſeaſe can never take any 

eep root; becauſe the action of theſe parts has a ten- 
dency to diſperſe obſtructions. It is a great deal worſe 
when it riſes on the plate -vein, ſwells and then turns 
corded, and the more when the glands or kernels call- 
ed the axillary glands, which lie under the armpit, be- 
come tumid with the anguiſh. The cure is ſtill more 
difficult and tedious when the veins on the inſide of the 
thigh are corded, efpecially when it riſes upwards ahd 
10 the. kernels of the groin, and the cavernous 
y of the yard. When it begins on the paſterns, 
the ſucceſs Lg the medicines. is doubtful, becauſe they 
are apt to ſwell and turn to callous ulcers. The moſt 
promiling ſign is when the farey is at a ſtand; and does 
not ſpread, but if it begins on one {ide of the 5 

and paſſes to the other, it is a ſign of malignity, and 

the event is doubtſul. When it riſes up to the middle 
of the back and loins, unleſs it began in the ſhoulder 
4 hip; then the anguiſh may affect thoſe parts with- 
gut foreboding a bad event. For it may be cured with- 


out much trouble. Horſes, that are fleſhy, full of 
blood, and humours, always fare worſe — \ thoſe 
that are in a moderate condition. "Thoſe that are ver 
lean by hard labour, ſeldom do well with it. But 
when there is any internal decay, or if it attacks the 
* between the large muſcles, there Ni 
re 


and heir e,, 


freſh ſwellings and large abſceſſes, che diſcaſe will al- 
ways prove fatal. 
When the fabey 1 is an \epidiemical diſcaſe, and ap- 
pears in ſeveral parts of the body at once, firft upon 
the principal, and then proceeding to the ſpaces be 
tween the large muſcles with an inflation and ſwellin 
of the kernels about the neck and throat, at the ſame 
time cauſing greeniſn or bloody matter to run in 
plenty from both noſtrils; with a ſtench' like that of 4 
dead horſe, he will ſoon die rotten: : This may properly 
be called the peſtilential farey. [92 

A mild farcy may be cured by bleeding alone, if 
joined to moderate exerciſe or labour, ſuch as goin 
to plough-and cart. I call that farcy mild that is ; only 
ſuperficial on- the ſmaller veſſels; particularly when it 
appears on the head; the outſide of the ſhoulder, the 
prominent part of the neck above the neck vein, or 
near the withers or the outſide of the hipss. 
A maderate furcy is when it ſeizes and produces cords 
in the large veins, as the Plate vein, the jugular or 
neck vein, and the thigh-veinz. Or when they ap- 
pear on the feet and paſterns riſing towards the hock 
and knee, as alſo on the flank when they creep down 
towards the lower belly. | 

"_ worſt: farcy is when it appears on one fide firſt, 

and then paſſes to the other, or when it breaks out on 

both. ſides at once, or when the ſores and ulcers be- 
come malignant, and affect the whole habit of body. 

Young horſes whoſe heads are fleſhy, are moſt ſub- 
jet to! the farcy on that part. It riſes on the cheeks 
or temples; and looks like net-work, or ſmall cree 
ing twigs full of berries. Sometimes it inflames the 
eye, and ſometimes little bliſters run along the ſide of 
the noſe, and ſometimes round the lips, which are very 
troubleſome to the horſe, becauſe they hinder him 
from chewing. When it riſes on the outſide of the 
ſhouldery it runs along the ſmall veins'of the upper 
part of the arm, with heat and inflammation, Some- 

£ O 0 2 times 
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times a few ſmall buds will ariſe near the withers or on 
the hip, but theſe are of little conſequence. - 
This diſeaſe at firſt: is of the inflammatory kind, 
therefore it will require plentiful bleeding, eſp pecially | 
when the horſe is fat and full of blood and . 
But this muſt be only in the beginning of the farcy, 
and While the diſeaſe continues in the inflammatory 
ſtate, for afterwards when it is ulcerated it will do 
more harm than good, Likewiſe the bleeding muſt 
be moderate when the horſe is low in fleſh. "Bekides, 


his body muſt be kept PET the : following cooling 
and Ae phyſick. 


Take four ounces of lenitive eleuary ; #200 ounces of 
Epſom ſalt, and the ſame quantity of ſaltpetre; * 
them in a quart of ſpring water for a drink, 

This muſt be given every other morning far a week; 
| Faſting two hours before and two hours after it. Then 

let him have warm water and a feed of ſcalded bran; 
After this, give him, an; ounce and half af Epſom 
ſalt, and the ſame quantity of ſaltpetre, diſſolved in 
water every day for three weeks or a month. The 
ſores from the, yery firſt, muſt * anointed with the 


following ointment. 

Tate of ointment of elder four OUNces; of al of tur- 
pentine two ounces ;, of ſugar. of lead half an ounce ; of 
white vitriol two drams: mix them together in a gallipot, 
after you have reduced the ſugar of lead and the vitriol 
to a fine pow 

The buds and ſwcllings muſt. be anointed with this, 
arid repeated as often as it becomes dry, which may be 
about twice or thrice a day, till the ſores begin to run; 
and if the matter is thick and well digeſted, the dif 
eaſe will ſoon terminate. Sometimes the | buds will 
diſappear gradually with breaking, leaving little bald 
ſpots in their room, and then moderate labour or ex- 
erciſe will compleat the cure. But if dry lumps remain 
without hair; it will be neceſſary to give him two 


ounces. of crocus of eee or crude antimon 


| 2 0 © every 
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every day for the firſt fortnight; and then an ounce 
every day for the ſecond fortnight. l 
When the farcy begins near the paſterns, or on the 
flank, or thigh- vein, or plate-vein; at firſt the ſwel- 
ling is often no bigger than a hazle nut. Sometimes 
there is two or three little hard knots in the vein, of 
the ſize of a horſe bean, which if over looked increaſes 
gradually, and'when the horſes blood is in a bad ſtate, 
it will in a few days become an inch in diameter ; that 
is, from the thickneſs of a packthread, it will reſemble 
a large rope. When it appears in the thigh-vein, it 
will cauſe a haulting or lameneſs, and then it will be 
ſoon diſcovered ; as alſo by the ſwelling of the hock. 
When it appears firſt in the ſmall of the leg, feet and 
paſterns, it may be miſtaken for the greaſe, till it riſes 
upwards and fixes on the larger vein. = 
The cure muſt be begun with bleeding as before, 
and the following mixture muſt be applied to the Ye 
as ſoon as poſſible. e 
Take of common oil of turpentine fix ounces, and put it 
into a pint bottle; then drop three ounces of oil of vitriol 
into it, gradually, for fear of a great efferveſcence, which 
may burſt the bottle. That is, let the firft ſmall quantity 
that is dropt in have done ſmoaking, before you 455 any 
More. . 64 ® A 2 5 32 - E 
This mixture ſerves to abate the acrimony of the 
humours, to hinder the ariſing of fungous fleſh,” and 
to make the ſores run. The part muſt be firſt rub'd 
with a woollen cloth, and then this mixture muſt” be 
applied to- all the buds and ſwellings, wherever they 
are, twice a day or oftener. But when the farcy lies 
looſe in the fleſhy parts, there muſt be equal quantities 
of the oils of vitriol or turpentine. This method 
may be continued a fortnight, or till the ſores run 
plentifully with well digeſted matter, and begin to 
dry. Then mix equal parts of ointment of elder and 
honey for a liniment, to make the hair grow again. 
The following liniment is better. 7 
. ake 
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Tate of ſallad oil. three, ounces; of | ſpermacati hs 
drams, of bees wax four drams : melt them together over 
| ppt fig and ſtir them. till 125 are _ cold. 

_ ( Inwardly; you muſt give him crude antimony a 
have directed, d, in the evening when he takes his lax: 
ati ee and 112 crocus of antimony e- 

h e blood to a farc), 
it may. 2 12 the, prickin — a — — it 
may | 1 75 _ nf . l. about the IRUTTEG: part 
all; and then; the hair Will 
ft; all round the buds and 


—.— or greaſy conſiſtence. 1 
Joop 2 it will ſpread greatly. In this 
aſe equal the oils — vitriol and turpentine 
He FA — — above, and apply them twice 
ebe Likewiſe apply the following mixture all over 
the FN AM {ide, to prevent the ſwelling of his belly. 
Take of reftified ſpirit of wine four ounces z oils of Ui 
trial ond turpentine of each two ounces z, of the beſt. xabitt 
wing Vinegar fix ounces: firſt put the ſpirits of wine, ail 
of turpentine, and vinegar together, ang 4 Mis in 
the gil of vitriol gradually, or 
Tale of recliſed ſpirits * wine four. ounces z of. cant 
phire balf an ounce; diſſolve the camphire in the ſpirits, 
and add. negar fix ounces z this done, diffolue" an 
ounce of —— mil 7 in a gill of ſpring water, nd 
mix them, ſhaking the bottle at the time of uſe. 
Theſe two laſt Weng ions are Gibſon's, and they 
would anſwer.the e pretty well, if there was no 


abate the inflammation, and the * — of the 
diſeaſe. This may be — che very ſpeedily. by a 
mixture of oil of ſweet almonds, and ſpirit of ſal am- 


moniac. A weak ſort is made by putting four ounces 


of oi), and an ounce of ſpirit into a glaſs viol, and 

ſhaking them. together. till they are incorporated. The 

ſtrong ſort is made by mixing equal parts of * 
an 


better to + had, to work. a * 2 The deſign is to 
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and the other. There is nothing repelling in this as 
there is in acids, particularly oil of vitriol, and vitriol 
and vinegar. I mean the oil of vitriol is a repellent, 
when it is ſo far weakened by other liquors, as to looſe 
its cauſtic * nature. Which is the caſe in the" firſt of 
the above mentioned preſcriptions. On the other hand, 
when equal parts of oil of turpentine, and oil of vi- 
trio} are mixed together, the oil of vitridl does not 
act as à repellent, but as a cauſtic, and eats into the 
part it is lad uppen. 8 
When the farey on the paſterns is diſcovered in 
time, it may be cured without much difficulxy; the 
danger lies in miſtaking it for the greaſe, vf à diſor- 
der arĩſing from another cauſe. ' But if we OE. 
diſeaſes with due attention, we ſhall find they differ 
widely; for the greaſe generally breaks out firſt ar the 
bending of the paſterns backwards, and runs down- 
ward to the heel, and if it breaks upwards, a fharp 
ſerum oozes through the fkin, that Smdiimes brings 
off the hair, and by fretting the ſkin turns it feabby 
and if you lay your hand upon'the part, you will find 
it hot. Now the farcy commonly begins to appear 
on the paſtern joint, and then it is only a ſiagle bud 
at firſt, on the fore part, or one ſide of the paſtern, 
which cauſe a ſwelling of the joint. After this, other 
buds ariſe in little round tumours, which make the 
legs look knotted like a crab- tree ſtick, and hinder 
the horſe from lying down. Then the knots aſtend 
upwards according to the courſe of the veins, into the 
hock, and from thence to the thigh, as has been al- 
ready mentioned. When i begins on the ſhackle 
vein, it is where it paſſes oVer the great ſinew behind. 
If in both caſes it is taken in time, the humour may 
be repelled by a poultice made with bran and verjuice, 
bound round the part and renewed once a day. When 
there ĩs any proud fleſh, it muſt be touched with Aqua 
fortis, about an hour before the poultice is pike, ' 
* a — boo vb | k 4 en 


together, and when the efferveſcence is over, add two 
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When the veins become corded, and aſcend as high 
as the thigh veins, or any large veſſel, a moderate 
uantity of the following mixture muſt be rub'd on 

veins and ſwellings. SEE „ u 

_ Take of linſeed oil balf a pint; oil of turpentine, and 

oil of petre of each two ounces; tinfture of euphorbium, 

and tintiure of bellebore of each two drams; of the green 
aintment of the ſhops two ounces ; of oil of origanum half 
an ounce; of double aqua fortis half an ounce : mix them 


ounces of Barbadoes tar; put them in a bottle, and ſhake 
them together. re ooo ©3435 90 vio 50 
This is a ſtimulating mixture, and of great uſe to 
diflolve the coagulated blood in the veins, and reſtore. 
the parts to their due tone and functions. It will be 
ſufficient to apply it once in two or three days, unleſs 
there is matter underneath the ſkin, or proud. fleſh 
plugs up the orifices. In this caſe it muſt be taken 
down by a ſmall hot iron. and the edges of the fore 
muſt be cauteriſed all round, if there is any fungous 
fleſh thereon. When it ſhall chance to riſe again, it 
may be touch'd with aqua fortis, or with quickſilver and 
aqua fortis, rub'd in a mortar to the conſiſtence of a 
liniment, and ſmearing the ulcers with it, as often as 
they appear foul and rank. When the ulcers are moiſt, 
lime-ftone and burnt allum may be made into a fine 
powder, and ſtrew'd thereon. « 3-455: 
There are a great many deſperate. medicines made 
uſe of by the common farriers, which are not worth 
repeating, unleſs to warn athers from uſing them But 
the beſt way to prevent that is, to take no notice of 
them at all. Some of their. poiſonous drugs only ap- 
plied outwardly, have kill'd many horſes, and dogs 
that have fed on their carcaſes have died likewiſe. 


* 9 


The following balls are proper in every ſtate of the 
farcy, and have cured it in a week or two, when given 
before the ſkin has ſuffered much by the diſeaſe, by 


giving them twice a day. But when the farcy is inve- 


, terate,. 


— 
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terate, they muſt be continued a month or two, and 
0 ſometimes three, not neglecting the out ward applica - 
n tions. | 

Take eight ounces of cinnabar of antimony ; round birth- 
d wort, and gum guaiacum in powder, of each two ounces; 
„nale them into paſte,” with a ſufficient quantity of honey, 
and make balls of the ſize of a walnut, | 
Some recommend two ounces of quickſilver kill'd, 


with an ounce of turpentine, and made up in four 
vo balls, with gum guaiacum, diapente, and a ſufficient 
e quantity of honey, given twice a week with purges 
between, to prevent a falivation. Others rub the 
to knots with the mercurial ointment, before they break, 
re. to diſperſe them; and after they are broken with equal 
be W parts of turpentine and quickfilver rub*d together. But 
els as the quickſilver will ger into the blood by theſe 
ſh WH means, the horſe muſt be purged now and then, to 
en carry it downwards. r 3 
Ore Dr. Bracken ventures upon an ounce of butter of an- 


timony, tbe ſame quantity of bezoarmineral, beaten up with 
balf a pound of the cordial ball: the doſe three quas ters 
of an ounce, every day for a fortnight or three weeks, 
faſting two or three hours after it. Og 
as Turbith mineral is a very likely medicine, given in 
iſt, W ſmall quantities, that it may neither make the horſe 
ine Wl fick, or raiſe a ſalivation. The doſe is a ſcruple at a 
ume, made into a ball with an ounce of Spaniſh liquo- 
ade rice. It is to be given every other night for a fort- 
xrth, night, and then to omit it for eight or ten days, and 
But WW repeat it again. When the horſe's mouth begins to 
ol, de fore, which may be known by his chewing, then 
ap- give him gentle purges. to carry the humours down- 


ogs Wards. | 
But the moſt efficacious of all theſe medicines is cal- 


cined mercury, four grains of which, given every 
third night for three or four times, will have ſurpriſ- 
ing effects. It muſt be given with four grains of opi- 
um, and a ſcruple of camphire, and make it into a 


Pp ball 
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ball with a bit of the cordial ball, of the ſize of a 
walnut. The ingredients it is mixt with, will prevent 
its ſalivating the horſe. In general it may be given 
according to the urgency of the ſymptoms, that is, 
every night in very bad caſes. But then his mouth 
muſt be watched, left a ſalivation ſhould riſe cangrary 
to expectation, | 
The Water Farcy or dropſy, bog no reſemblance 
with the common farcy, but is like the dropſy called 
the Anaſarca in men. It ſhews itſelf in ſeveral x 
of the body with ſoft ſwellings, which yield to the 
reſſure of the fingers. Another kind begins with a 
Everiſhneſs and loſs of appetitez but when the tu- 
mour comes to maturity, the appetite returns, and na- 
ture performs the cure, with the help of a feed of 
ſcalded bran, with flour of brimſtone. The tumours 
are generally hot, and a little inflamed, which ſome- 
times diſappear of themſelves, and ſometimes break. 
Then they diſcharge a little ſcalding hot water. In a 
day or two it with digeſt, and heal without turning to 
an ulcer. 

The regular way of curing this laſt ſort is by bleed- 
ing and diuretics. The following drink is effeQual 
in this caſe. 

Take the leaves 1 bark of elder of each an | ounce; of 
camomile flowers half an ounce ; of juniper berries bruiſed 
two ounces; boil them in two quarts of water-to three 
pints, and then add an ounce of ſaltpetre, and two qun- 
ces of honey. 

Give this every other morning. with an. ounce of 
equal parts of gum guaiacum, and cinnabar of anti- 
mony once a day, in a feed of ſcalded bran, They 
may be continued about a week or longer if neceſſary. 

x / the Dropſy Anaſarca, make uſe of the following 
diuretic ball. 


Take of ſaltpetre two ounces of the powder of ſquills 


balf an ounce; of camphire a dram ; of honey enough * 


im 
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make a ball. This muſt be given once a day, with a horn 
or two of the above drink 0 | 
When the water has been carried off in a good mea- 
ſure by this method, then give him two or three pur- 
ges, made with an ounce of ſuccotrine aloes ; two 
drams of jalap, half an ounce of Epſom ſalt, and ſo- 
lutive ſyrup of roſes enough to make them into a ball. 
While he is taking the firſt ball, he muſt have the 
beſt oß hay and oats; but the firſt thing after his ball 
muſt be ſcalded bran, mixt with an ounce of crude 
antimony, and the ſame quantity of ſulphur. This 
method will cure a horſe which is otherwiſe ſound. 
But when the dropſy proceeds from an inward decay, 
or a corruption of the liver, he will loſe his appetite, 
and gleet at the noſe, with a deadneſs in his looks; you 
may, if it be worth while, attempt the cure of the 
original diſeaſe. 
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Of Crirticar Tumovuss. 


+ RITICAL tumours are the conſequences of 
acute diſeaſes, when the febrile matter is thrown 
upon ſome particular part, which may either prove 
alutary, or otherwiſe, in proportion to the uſe and dig- 
nity of the part, to which the tranſlation is made. If 
it falls on the internal parts or viſcera, it is generally 
fatal ; on the joints it produces lameneſs. When it 
affects the muſcular and outward parts, it ſhould ne- 
ver be repelled, but brought to ſuppuration, and then 
the horſe will be reſtored to his health. 

When it falls on the glands under the jaws, or be- 
bind the ears, it begets the ſymptoms of the ſtrangles, 
and then they muſt be often anointed with ointment of 
marſh-mallows; their heads muſt be cover'd, and 
they muſt have plenty of gruel to drink. By this 
means they will break, and diſcharge great plenty of 

p 2 matter. 
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matter. But if they ſhould not break of themſelves, 


they muſt be opened with a ſmall hot iron. E 

Sometimes critical tumours affect the poll or with- 
ers, and cauſe the poll-evil or fiſtula. Theſe are to 
be cured like diſorders of this kind that ariſe ſponta- 
neouſly. When they appear upon the groins, they 
may cauſe the inſide of the groins to ſwell. This ſwel⸗ 
ling ſometimes runs along the ſheath, and towards the 
lower belly, breaking near the cleft. 

When theſe ſwellings appear a little below the ſtifle 
bone, or run towards the hock, they generally are ſe- 
parated into ſeveral ſmall -puſtules, which without 
great care turn to ſcabby ulcers, which leave a thick- 
neſs on the joint. Sometimes they fall upon the paſ- 
tern joint, which muſt be treated with fomentations to 
make them perſpire. through the ſkin. They ſhould 
be made ſcalding hot, and then flannel ſhould be dipt 
therein, and wrung out dry. Then they ſhould-be 
applyed as hot as poſſible, and kept round the part till 
LA begin to cool; then apply another as before ; this 
muſt be repeated fix or ſeven times. The laſt ſhould 
be bound on with another dry one over it, to keep up 
2 conſtant perſpiration. The fomentation may be thus 
made. 

Tate ſouthernwoog, the dried tops of the ſea worn. 
wood, dried camomile flowers, of each an ounce; of 
. dried bay leaves half an ounce: boil theſe ſlightly, and 

then pour off the water; ta which add a pint of ſpirit 
of wine. | 
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Of SWELLINGS from EXTERNAL ACCIDENTS. 


| ORSES are liable to diſorders of this kind 
from blows, bruiſes, and other accidents, which 

are always proportionable to the violence of the ſtroke 
or ſhock, by whateyer means it is applied. Blows 1 
6 
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the head may be ſo ſtrong, as to bring on mortal con- 
vulſions. Bruiſes on the muſcular parts may bring on 
an impoſthumation; bad ſaddles may create navel 
galls. In ſhort, a horſe may be hurt ſo many various 
ways, that it is next to an impoſſibility to enumerate 
them all; nor indeed is it neceſſary, becauſe in treat- 
ing them there is but one intention of cure. W 
When the blow has been very lately given, and the 
tumour has no tendency to ſuppurate, you may ven- 
ture to repel it by aſtringents, and if it ſhould be 
great, you ſhould make a revulſion by bleeding. Bathe 
the tumour with hot vinegar and verjuice, and when 
its ſituation will admit of it, make a bandage with 
flannel, and dip it in the ſame Jiquor, and then roll 
it on. This ſhould be applied frequently till the ſwel- 
ling and inflammation is abated. Sometimes a. cold 
charge will be neceſſary, which is made with vinegar, 
bole, and the whites of eggs, which muſt be ſo mixt 
as to make it of the conſiſtence of a poultice, and ſpread 
upon the part that is hurt. Or it may be made with 
vinegar, oil. and oatmeal. They may be applied 
twice a day after the bathing, till the ſwelling abates. 
Tnen to perfect a cure, | 7.7 
Take camphorated ſpirit of wine four ounces ; ſpirit 
of ſal ammoniac one ounce, and mix them. 8 
This will take away the remainder of the ſwelling. 
Sometimes it will appear neceſſary to make uſe of 
the fomentation mentioned in the laſt ſection. Some 
recommend two ounces of ſal ammoniac, boiled in a 
— of chamber- lye, made warm every time it is ap- 
ied, | 
F When bruiſes are ſo great as to occaſion an extrava- 
ſation of the blood, which may lie under the cuticle, 
or deeper, ſo as to cauſe little abſceſſes, the part may 
be ſcarified when it does not make its own way out 
through the rotten teguments, When this happens; 
you haye nothing more to do but to anoint the parts 
I» affected 
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affected with the white ointment of the ſhops, which 
s made with oil, bees wax and ſperma ceti. 

When a horſe's mouth is hurt by bad bits or other. 
wiſe, we muſt take care to prevent an ulceration, 
which may be done by the following mixture. 

Take ſpirit of wine and vinegar, of each four ounces , 
of honey an ounce ; of burnt alum in powder two drams, 
and mix them in a vial, Waſh the ſores with this every 
morning and evening. This likewiſe may be injedted up 
the noſtrits when there is a ſore or a tendency to an ulte- 
ration in that part. Sy | 


TELL TE e 
OF Morrzx GaAs. 


OLT EN greaſe is the voiding greaſy mat- 
ter with the dung; which ſometimes happens 
to very fat horſes that ſtand much in the ſtable. Horſes 
of hot conſtitutions which are apt to be coſtive, will 
ſometimes void great quantities of ſlimy matter like 
corruption, and the balls of the dung will be covered 
with a pellicle or thin ſkin. This is a common ſymp- 
tom which attends the retention of the dung. Nor can 
either of theſe be referred to the melting of the greaſe 
properly ſo called. But however, it is known that 
theſe ſymptoms are called by farriers molten greaſe. 
When horſes void a matter of the colour of brim- 
ſtone, it is a ſymptom of the worms, and weak horſes 
will often void a looſe ſlimy dung; but neither of 
theſe are properly molten greaſe. 

A fat horſe may have his greaſe melted by hard 
uſage, but ſeldom any other; and this muſt be done 
by hard riding or working in very hot weather; and 
then it is accompanied with a fever, reſtleſſneſs, ſtart- 
ings, tremblings, great ſickneſs, ſhortneſs of breath, 
and ſometimes with pleuritic ſymptoms, His ouy 
will then be extreamly greaſy with ſcouring ; his ayes” 
WI 
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will have the ſigns of an inflammation, that is, a thick 
fat ſkin over it of a-buff-colour. The red or coagu- 
lated part is generally exceeding ſlippery ; and the ſe- 
rum is ſhippery and clammy. He ſoon loſes his fleſh, 
and if he recovers he becomes hidebound for a time, 
with a _ of the legs. Theſe, if not cured in 
time, will turn to the farcy or glanders, or an obſti- 
nate ſurfeit. | 2 5 

To prevent theſe conſequences, the horſe ſhould 
bleed plentiful to relieve the inflammatory ſymptoms, 
which ſhould be repeated two or three days ſucceſſive- 
ly; or till the buff coloured pellicle goes off the blood. 
He may alſo have a rowel in the breaſt; and when the 
working of the flanks begins to abate he may have 
another in the belly, and one on the inſide of each 
thigh. Emollient clyſters will be of great ſervice to 
cool the interſtices, ſuch as have been already 
ſcribed in other caſes; taking care that no irritating 
ingredient enters therein, With this caution they 
abate the inflammatory ſymptoms and. mitigate the 
fever, as well as bring away large quantities of greafy 
matter. Inwardly he muſt have the following infu- 
ſion for a drink every other day, and the clyſter every 
W S401 | | Sb, | 

Take of bayberries bruiſed, camomile flowers and rue, 
of each an ounce; of ſaffron two drams; pour a quart 
of boiling water upon them, and let them ſtand ſcpelve 
bours. Pour the water off and diſſolve therein two 
ounces of ſalt petre and two ounces of Epſom ſalt, Laſt 
of all, put in two ounces of ſpirit of wine and camphire. 

Let the horſe have as much warm water, or water- 
gruel as he will drink. When the horſe has recovered 
his appetite, and the fever is gone off, he ſhould have 
two or three gentle aloetic purges, becauſe this diſtem- 
per generally leaves a ſwelling of the legs behind it. 

Take of myrrh, bay-berries, round birthwort, and' 
gentian, of each a dram; of ſuccotrine aloes an ounce ; of 


ſaffron two drams ; of oil of amber a ſmall ſpoonful. 
Make 
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Make theſe into a ball with  ſolutrve Hrup of roſes. This 


may be repeated once in nine Os as ng as any om 
tom 009 require it. f 


OD EN Ee. 


Of a Box Spavix. 


Bone ſpavin i is a hard ſwelling on the inſide of the 
hock of a horſe's leg, which is of the hardneſs 
of a bone. * 

That which begins on the lower part of the hock, 
is not ſo dangerous as that which appears higher, be- 
tween. the two pund proceſſes of the leg bone. Like. 
wiſe a ſpavin near au edge is not ſo bad as one that is 
more inward towards the middle, . becauſe it does not 
ſo much affect the bending. of the hock. That which 
proceeds from a bruiſe, is a ſort of a baſtard ſpavin, 
and is not ſo, bad as that which riſes, ſpontaneouſly. 
The ſpavins of colts are of a kinder nature than thoſe 
of full-grown horſes. In old horſes. they are ſcarce 
to be cured at all. 

Whenever a fullneſs. of the fore-part of an hack is 
diſcovered after hard riding, that is likely to turn to a 
ſpavin, you muſt endeavour, by binding the cold 
charge round the part mentioned in tumours from acci- 
dents. It muſt be renewed ſeveral times a day, and 
the diſorder muſt be treated in all reſpects as is there 
ſhewn. 

There are various methods, maſt of 5 very vi- 
olent, for curing this diſorder when confirmed, but 
none ſo good as the following compoſition. 

Take an ounce of quickſilver and rub it with an ounce 
of Venice turpentine in a mortar till no part of the quick- 
filver can be ſeen ;, then mix it with four ounces of jhe 
green ointment of the ſhops: when they are well incorpo- 
rated, put in a dram and a half of * flies in . 

ry 


piece of ta 


ons in colts and young horſes, will make a 
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der, and a dram of corraſtve ſublimate, aud tiwo drams 


of oil of origanum. 15 PSY FO AS AR." 
This muſt be laid pretty thick upon the part, when 
the hair is cut off very cloſe, and the horſe mult be 
tied up all day, and untied at night that he may lie 
down as uſual. Then he muſt have a pitch plaiſter, or 
a ſticking plaiſter * it, and bound on gently with a 
or li . F 2 a 4» | ' 
When ts bliſter has done running, and the ſcabs 
dry atid peel off, rhe ointment may be, applied again 
in the ſame manner as before. Theſe two appli 5 
perſe 
cure. But when the ſpavin has continued fr Time 
time it muſt be renewed five or fix times with greater 


diſtances between, to prevent a ſcar or baldneſs. Once 


a fortnight or three weeks will be ſufficient. 
The horſe muſt have moderate exerciſe between 
whiles, and now and then a doſe of laxative phyſic, as 
well as diuretics, with falt petre, and a decockion of 
lignum vitæ or guaiacum raſpings to promote perſpi- 
ration Their diet ſhould be only oats and good 
ſweet hay: | +. IN: | w MH N * 11 ind 3A 
In an outward ſuperficial ſpavin, the horſe only 
grows {tiff at firſt, and the ſpavin is pon and viſible 
to the eye; but when it is more inward and riſes more 
ſuperficial and flat, or when it puts out towards the 
hollow of the joint, and riſes upwards, it is very ob- 
ſtinate and hard to cure. When it runs inward to the 
ſinouſities of the joints, it is generally incurable. In 
theſe caſes the horſe goes lame a conſiderable time, be- 
fore the ſpavin appears outwardly, | 

[This fort ſeems to require very violent meaſures, 
but the gentle ones will have the moſt happy event, 
therefore it will be beſt to try the method recommend- 
ed above; but when the ſpavins lie deep and run far 
into the hollow of the joint, a cauſtic ointment -With 
ſublimate of arſenic is the likelieſt to ſucceed; becauſe 
theſs things eat deep, deſtroy their ſubſtance, and pro- 


9 Cute; 
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cure a plentiful diſcharge, which perha s Will carry off 
all the remainder of the ſpavin. Tp va HE 
be done by. firing deep into the ſpavin. The! iron 
_ ſhould be in the ſhape of a fleam, but rounded on the 
face, that it may go deep, and thick on the back to 
retain the heat. There will probably be a large effu - 
ſion of blood, but it may be ſtopt with a ſtyptic, or 
rather with the agaric of the oak, called touchwood ot 
ſpunk, or with a piece of puff: ball. RE: 
The wound in ſome caſes may be half an inch deep, 
and an inch long, with two or three ſhort ſtrokes on 
each ſide, according to the largeneſs of the ſpavin. 
There will be no occaſion to renew the applications to 
ſtop the blood, if the method is uſed which was laſt 
recommended. Sometimes a gleet of viſcid water 
will diſtil from the wound, and the hock will ſwell, 
which may be removed with the fomentations menti- 
oned in punctured wounds. | 
The firſt dreſſings may be turpentine ſpread on tow, 
which may be afterwards mixt with . precipitate finely 
ground; that is, two drams of precipitate to an ounce 
of turpentine. The diſcharge may continue for two 
months, and yet afterwards come to a good colour 
and conſiſtence, and then the wound will ſoon heal. 
In an old horſe, firing them round the hock is the 
molt likely method to ſuceeed, ſo as to render him fit 
for ſome ſort of buſineſs, but a perfect cure is never to 


be expected. 
AY 5e cee eee 88e 
of the CurB, OsSSLET, IAR Dbox and RiIxchONE. 


"op | | n 4 4464 
A Cur is a hard callous ſwelling, not unlike the 
"A ſpavin for conſiſtence: it riſes. from the joining 
of the bones of the hock, on the hind part, and forms 
a pretty large tumour from below the heel of the hock, 
and running a good way on the back part of the 1 
4 $253 vp leg: 


— 
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eg, covers the epipbyſis of the inſtep bone, _ in 


ſome gummy: horſes ſpreads on both ſides the legs. It 
is attended with , and ſometimes with pain n and 
lameneſs. 0% 2. 9 


The cure may e; be pirforiina vice bliſ- 
tering ointment reed for the ſpavin. But if the 
curb is exceeding hard and obſtinate, it will be neceſ- 
ſary to fire it with a thin iron, which is the quickeſt 
way to get rid of it. *You muſt make one line in the 
middle from the top to the bottom, and ten croſs. 
ways on each ſide like a feather. The lines muſt be 
pretty deep, and when they are made, a little mild 
bliſtering ointment muſt be laid over the part, and 
when it has done running, lay the ſtrengthening plai- 
ſter of the ſhops over the ſore. If the horſe is full of 
blood and humours, it will be proper to purge after 
the cure with ſome gentle phyſice. 

Oss urs ate little hard ſubſtances among the bones 
on the inſide of the knee. They grow out of the 
gummy ſubſtances, which faſten thoſe bones together, 
hen the horſe is young, and before the joints are well 
knit. When they are taken notice of in time, a little 
oil of origanum rubb'd on the part every other day will 
effect a cure; but if they are of long continuance they 
muſt be removed by firing. 

A Jaxvon is a ſwelling on the outlide of che hock 
proceeding from a kick or ſome ſuch accident. It is 
not dan s becauſe it does not affect the motion of 
. joint ; and if taken in time, may be cured with the 

peated application of vinegar. But if it is inveterate 
— creates a deformity, the beſt way is to bliſter or 
fire; a mild bliſtering is generally ſufficient, unleſs. 
the jardon is hard and inſenſible. 

A Rinc8ont is a hard ſwelling on the lower part 
of the" paſtern, which generally reaches half way 
round ĩts fore part like a ring, whence its name is de- 


„Inved. It generally takes its riſe from the joining of 


the ——_ and little paſtern bones, and cauſes a ftiff- 
Q 2 neſs 
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Take of the rengrbening plaiſtor eight ounces; yellow 


rofin and bees wax, of each three ounces : melt them to- 
gether with a ttle'qil, and make a charge to be ſpread 


wer the paſtern joint, covering the whole' with flocks or 
the Puffing of 1a old! ſaddle, Tb oi muſt bs ut fo 
much as will keep tbe — ge from being brittle. 
In two or three days time when the charge is ſettled 
to the part, it will be proper to turn the horſe out wy 
graſs. The method is to be followed when the rin 
bone falls towards the coronet of the coffin- joint; 
firing may be fafely all over the coronet as 
well as cauſtic applieations may be laid thereon with- 
out any danger. Aſter which the charge muſt be ap- 
plied, which prevents quittors and ulcerations under 
the hoofſ. Some draw out the ſoal by way of preven- 
tion, but it is idem attended W er 700 N 
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Of Spurs. 


PLENDS are hard :excrefcences which" grow, 
out of the ſhank bone, of various ſhapes and 


ſſzes. Some are large and others ſmall; ſome are 
round and others — a ridge. When one riſes on 


one; ſide the hone, and another on the oppoſite fide, 
ſome take them forcone, and call it a . Splent. 
As alſo another that is fixed like ai wedge between the 
back ſinew and the hard part of the bone, reaching 


acroſs from ſide to ſide. 

Splents on the legs of colts and daun horſes, ſel- 
dom.want a remedy, becauſe they will fall off of them- 
lelyes, in proportion as the parts acquire a firmneſs. 
On ded other hand, when the ſubſtance of a ſplent is 
become quite bony, it will be in vain to meddle with 


it at all; eſpecially hen the ſkin/is quite looſe over it. 


i never ——— unleſs they ariſe near the 
bending 
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4 the joint or are ſo * as to preſs againſt 


At the time wien: f plents firſt a appear, the beſt me. 
thod of cure is to = the ſmall of the leg with vine- 
gar or old verjuice, which generally ſtops their growth, 
and cauſes them to wear. away inſenſibly. Some moiſt 
conſtitutions require purging and diüretics. When 
the ſplent 1 is near the it muſt be treated as a bone 
vin, by bliſtering and firing all over. 
he cure of a ſplent between the back-ſinew and the 
bone i is by boring it in ſeveral places with an iron that 
is not very hot, taking care not to hurt the back · ſinex, 
and avoiding the veins; as much as poſſible; and then 
che horſe muſt be fired all over the back part of the 
legs like a feather, mine the lines pretty cloſe toge- 
ther, but not However, the beſt way is to try 
mild bliſters, which bid _ for CEO and wall pay 
duce no deformit * 1 2; 


N amm WD Tuxouss. * 
Wind all at A Alen or windy: amour, ich 
ee the finger being preſſed, and when it is 
removed, returns to ſtſelf. 1 hey are known by the 
rifings'of the ſkin, and are plain to be ſeen. 


 Windgalls on the hind legs never cauſe lameneſs, but 
only a ſtiffneſs after riding. Thoſe on the fore legs 
render a horſe lame at firſt, which turns to a ſtiffneſs, 
attended with ſtumbling,” or a diſpoſition to ſtumble. 
But a day*s reſt will ſet them to rights again. Wind- 
galls on the ſinuoſities of the hocks are always trou- 
bleſome, cauſe a deformity, and unleſs taken in time, 
will render a horſe incurably lame. They are but 
— at firſt, but at length grow as large as a pullet's 
g, and puſh qut on each fide the hollow of the hock. 


Flarulent ſwellings above the knee, always cauſe _ 
n 
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neſs. When under the fore part of the knee, in the 
interſtices on both ſides the joint, they are dangerous. 
Windy ſwellings in the inſterſtices of the muſcles, of 
the hips and thighs, though blown up like little blad- 
ders, ſeldom cauſe lameneſs, and are eaſily cured. 
Windgalls that proceed from a natural weaknefs of the 
limbs are incurable, unleſs the conſtitution alters for 
the better.” | n ne 
When horſes ſwell about the paſterns, with a fulneſs 
on each fide the back ſinews, we may conclude that 
windgalls are coming on; and then bathe the part 
twice a day with vinegar. Likewiſe the following fo- 
mentation may be uſed: —- ot 
Take of oak bark an ounce; of pomegranate rind half 
an ounce ; of the water of a ſmith's forge three pints; 
boil them to two pints, and then add two-drams of roch 
alum. Soak flannel in this decoction, and bind it about 
tbe part while the borſe ſtands in the ftable. 0 f 
When the windgalls are grown large and feel like 
kernels, or relaxed ſinews, and are on the hind legs, 
Ne beſt way is not to meddle with them, for a travel- 
lng horſe will never grow lame with them. But when 
they are ſeated on the fore legs and make a horſe trip 
and ſtumble, the cure may be attempted by mild bliſ- 
ters, which by often repeating will draw out the hu- 
mour, diſperſe the wind, and remove them by degrees. 
his always takes off a windgall about the fetlocks, 
ind often the windy ſwelling about the hocks; but 
ben it has been often repeated, at ſuch times as a 
vorking horſe has been at reſt from his labour: a little 
the bliſtering ointment ſhould be laid on every other 


2 
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d when the bliſters are dried up. the horſe may go 
) his uſual work, for three weeks or a month, and 
ben repeated when the owner can allow him leiſure. 
ring is the moſt expeditious way; but then, it ne- 
ger makes a perfect cure, and leaves a ſtiffneſs on the 
me- Put; However, it ſtops the encreaſe of the nas. 


lay for a week, which will cauſe a plentiful diſcharge; 
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and renders a horſe more uſeful. | The; bliſtering oint. f 


ment ſhould be the ſame as is recommended in t MW 
blood ſpavin. Tr. + #2; pw 337 2. 5134 F TY 

Puffs and windy ſwellings about the joint of the „ 
knee, which proceed from kicks or other external M v 
hurts, are beſt repelled by aſtringents, ' ſuch as the 
ſtrengthening. fomentation, \ or decoction abovemen. MW t: 
tioned ; where inſtead of the ſmith's forge water, it MW tt 
may be boiled in vinegar, but I know not whether it MW lit 
will be better or not. If this will not do then bliſter, WM ar 
for they ſhould be removed as ſoon as poſſible: bu I 
firing with a ſmall iron is the ſpeedieſt way, making W th 
the lines as near together as poſſible. ' Then cover tie of 
knee with the ſtrengthening; plaiſter, as above-men-M fo 
Windy ſwellings between the inſterſtices of the mu. be 
cles of the hips, are to be cured by an inciſion, and hr 
then bring the wound to a ſuppuration ; or waſh the 


place with equal parts of white wine and vinegar ; 'for 
when the humours are , diſcharged, the wound vil 
ſoon heal. Theſe tutnours are not dangerous, and 
will often yield to repellents ;- therefore they may be 
tried firſt. | | 


FF 


| Of the BLoop Spavin, 


Blood Spavin is properly a Varix, or dilatation ol 
| a vein. It is a ſofr, unequal, Knotty, indolent tu- 
mour, yielding to the touch, and runs along the inſide 
of the hock. The moſt remarkable part of the ſwel- 
ling is no bigger than a large wallnut, and is generally 
attended with a weakneſs and lameneſs of the hock. 

This diſeaſe when recent, may be cured by reme- 
dies that are cooling, aſtringing and drying, in whic 
compreſſes may be dip d and bound on the 1 7 , 
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fannelfoaked in the ſame, and bound on it hot. This 
muſt be repeated ſeveral times a day. 

Take of nat bart two ounces; pomegranate rind and 
roch allum of each one ounce; boil them in two quarts of 
vinegar, or ſmith's forge water to three pints. 

When this method is ineffectual, the vein muſt be 
taken up by opening the ſkin the Whole length, and 
then paſſing a crooked needle underneath the vein, a 
little way below the ſwelling; the needle muſt be 
armed with a double thread waxed to tie up the vein. 
The ſame operation muſt be performed a little above 
the ſwelling, and the turgid part of the vein will come 
off by digeſtion, when the ligature rots off. The 
fore ſhould be dreſs'd with a digeſtive of turpen- 
tine, honey, and ſpirit of wine, which is ſofter and 
better than oil of turpentine. When it is well, the 


horſe ſhould be uſed very gently, till he recovers his 
ſtrength. 


When beſides the blood ſpavin there are puffs and 
flatulencies in the hocks; in young horſes they will 
give way to the above fomentation; but when they 


are obſtinate, the veins muſt be taken up as before, 


and the puffs cured by bliſtering and firing, as has 
been before taught. 
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Of Wers or EncyYSTED TUMOURS, 


ENS may ariſe in any part of a horſe's body, 
and are always contained in a Cyſtis or Bag, 
which advances by very ſlow degrees, and the bag in- 
creaſes in thickneſs as the wen in bulk. In men they 


have different appellations, according to the humour 


or matter they contain z but in horſes this di ſtinction 
is needleſs, becauſe they do not require a different 
men of Cure. | 

FB Rr When 
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When the wen has a ſmall root and is pendulons, 
the beſt way is to tie a wax d packthread round it, 

'which muſt be made tight by degrees, till the wen Fall 
off. Afterwards it may be healed with a mixture of 
turpentine, . honey, and ſpirit of wine. When the 


wen is broad and tied down with ſeveral cords and | 


ſtrings, the beſt way is not to meddle with it. But if 
the wen is free from theſe and is thought curable, it 


muſt be either cut out or opened with a cauſtic. This 
done, it muſt be dreſt with dry tow, and afterwards 


with the common digeſtive.. It proud fleſh ariſes, it 
mult be dreſſed with turpentine and red precipitate, 


in the proportion of an ounce of the former, to a 
dram of the latter. When the proud fleſh is very 
rebellious, you may ſtrew the precipitate over it alone, 
or mixt with burnt allum, in equal quantities. If the 
ulcer is cancerous, it may be touch'd with a feather 
dipt in the butter of antimony. ' 
- Horſes have ſometimes tumours on the heel or hock, 
which come to a conſiderable bulk, but are ſeldom 
painful unleſs inflamed. or ſuppurate. Theſe differ 
little from encyfted wens, and have much the ſame 
contents; ſome call theſe bog-ſpavins. Thoſe on the 
elbow or heel of the hock, are ſeldom cured without 
leaving a blemiſh or calloſity. If they are diſcovered 
at firſt, the beſt way of curing them is by-repellents; 
but when the veſſels are broken, and the fluids extra- 
vaſated, they may be brought to ſuppuration by oint- 
ment of marſh-mallows. But if the ſkin is thick, 

they may be opened with a knife, on the moſt de- 
pending part. The ſame caution ſhould be obſetved, 
with regard to tumours on the proceſſes of any of the 
hues, eſpecially on the joints. - 

When the matter contained in theſe tumours is all 


diſcharged, the abſceſſes muſt be dried with ſoſt doſſils, 
dipt in a mixture of turpentine, , honey, and tincture 


of myrrh; and then there remains nothing to do, but 


to bathe the part once a day, with equal parts of 0 
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and vinegar, with an eighth part of oil of vitriol, dropt 
into it very leiſurelyß : ” | 
\ Theſe ſorts of ſwelling on the * often contain 
a thick paſte, and ſometimes a thin clammy water, 
which Dr. Bracken takes to be the ſynovia of the 
joints, and has given it the name of the bog-/pavi 
above mentioned. He cured a colt of his own, b by 
opening the tumour with an inciſion" knife or ſcalpel ; 
firſt ſeparating the ſkin from the tumour,” taking car 
to avoid any vein as much as poſſible ; then he opened 
the cyſt, and a large | gent of brown glairy matter 
ran out. Aftewards he put in a powder made with 
calcined Roman vitriol, one third part of burnt alum, 
and à little bole armoniac mixt together. This con- 
ſumed the cyſt or bag in three or four days, by repeat 
ing it three or four times, and brought it away in 
ſloughs or ſkins. The wound was healed with a warm 
digeſtive of ointment with turpentine, honey, &c, 
But this was not brought about without a ſwe ling of 
the joints, which was forwarded with warm fomenta- 
tions, with flannel ſqueez'd out from à decoction of 
roſemary,” wormwood, favin, pennyroyal, thyme, juni- 
r and bayberries bruiſed: - This brought down the 
inelling, and the wound to a good condition. BY 
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Wound is a ſolution of continuity made in a ſoft 
part by any external cauſe. All inſtruments, or 
any thing elſe that is capable of making a diviſion in 
any ſuch part, may be the cauſe of a wound. 
Some things may do it by pricking, others by cut- 
ting, others by bruiſing, others by tearing, and others 
again by burning. Thoſe inſtruments that thus di- 
vide any part, will make wounds of different kinds, 
* reſpect to their W figure, and direction. There 
I 2 
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are many other diſtinctions, of which the eye is th 
. beſt judge, and and therefore I ſhall omit them al as 

ſuper fluqus. . 

A fimple wound made in the ſolt parts, require 
nothing but its reunion. A compound wound is at- 
tended with ſome accident, which requires a different 
treatment; as ſuppoſe a hurt of the bone. A wound 
may be attended with a hæmorrhage, pain, inflamma 
fions, a fever, convulſions, &c. 

Pain may be cauſed by the imperfect divifion of 
the tendinous, nervous, and membranous, parts 3 by a 
foreign body left in the wound, and by the falling of 
ſome humour pn a membranous part. A Hemorrhage 
may proceed from the opening of a large vein or ar- 
tery, and is of a bad conſequence, when it is ſeated in 
$ Pr BOG that no application can reach. Copuulfians may 

cauſed by, bats of the nervous parts, and from the 
dividing of an antagoniſt. muſcle. It may alſo pro 
ceed from a great lofs of blood. A palſey.may-pros 
ceed from the diviſion of. the nerve belonging to any 
particular | nk or from the cutting in two of a muſcle 
or its ten An inflammation may be produced by 
any thing that hinders the free circulation of the I 
in thy ſmall veſſels. This in wounds may have ſeveral 
cauſes. A fever is the conſtant attendant of violent 
pain, and may allo happen when the wound is about 
to ſuppurate. 


By the ſight we may diſcover the external greatneſs 
of a wound, and the loſs of ſubſtance; and by the 
finger 4 a probe, we may diſcaver the Jire&ion, we 
may Jud ge of the extent of a wound, by the hurt of 
the of any part; and ſometimes from the excre- 
ments that proceed from the wound. 

The pregneſtics. of wounds may be taken hoon their 
cauſe, their ſituation, and their eſſential difference. 
Thoſe of the teguments and fleſhy parts, are leſs trou- 
bleſome than thoſe of the membranous,  aponeurotie 


and nervous parts ; as for inſtance, the joints. 2 
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of the external parts are leſs dangerous than thoſe of 
the internal. Thoſe of the principal trunks of the veſ- 
ſels, than thoſe of the branches, where the hæmor- 


chage may be readily ſtopt. Wounds in the internal 
are very dangerous. 


Slight wounds are of the ſkin, fat, and muſcles, for 
they require nothing but their reunion. Grievous 
woungs are thoſe of the membarance, aponeuroſes and 
tendons; particularly the joints, as before taken notice 
of. Martal Hounds are thoſe of the veſſels, and in- 
ternal Parts; wounds of the heart are almoſt always 
mortal; wounds of the lungs are ſometimes curable. 

Wounds made with a cutting inſtrument, are not 


3 bad as thoſe with a ſmall ſword. Thoſe made with 


2 blunt weapon, are worſe than either of the former. 
When a wound in the head is attended with convul- 
ſions or the ſtaggers, it ſhows the brain is hurt; or if 


the ſkull-is fractured, and any part of it depreſſed; the 


fame ſymptoms will happen, "och which cales are 
commonly mortal. 

Wounds have four ſtages : the bee is white it bleeds ; 
the ſecond. is while it is ſyppurating z the #bird is while 
the fleſh is growing again ; and the Fourth is the time 
it takes in healing. 

The firſt ſtage is when the lips of the wound are 
open, and get at a diftance from each other, by their 
own proper elaſticity; whence proceeds the hæmor- 
rhage and pain. Though gun-fhot wounds ſeldom 


bleed. When che divilin 8 fimple and without loſs 


of ſubſtance; we have hothing to do but ſtop the 
bleeding, eaſe the pain, and bring the lips of the 
wound together. Thus theſe have but one ſtage. 
Wounds. with loſs of ſubſtance may bleed for hours, 
unleſs prevented by à proper dreſſing; during the firſt 
hve = fix days, it grows moiſt by little and little, 
and emits a reddiſh ſerum, which becomes more plen- 
tiful as it approaches the ſecond ſtage. The plead 
of the ſuppuration is uſher d in by teveriſh 8 
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Which are proportioned to the largeneſs of the wound. 
The ſwelling will go down in proportion to the increaſe 
of the ſuppuration, and ceaſes entirely when this is 
quite finiſhed. The remains of the divided veſſels, 
and the ſtagnating Juices, are the cquie- of che ſuppu: 
ration . 

In the bird ſtage the nutricious juices of the put 
can eaſily come as far as the lips of the wound, and 
cover the extremities of the divided veſſels, to repair 


the loſs of ſubſtance. In the fourth ſtage, when the 


wound is filled up with new fleſh, the furface of-the 


wound begins to dry from the edges, and form a pel. 
lick called a cicatrix, which is different from ann er 


ments of the reſt of the body. ne 
Nature carries on the ane f a W * manner 
juſt mentioned, and art removes all: impediments out 


of the way, by bringing the lips together by particu- 


lar operations, by promoting the ſuppuration, by te 


moving any thing chat may prevent the regeneration 
of fleſh, and promoting the formation of à cicatix, 
and hy preventing all àceidents as much as aps 
that may retard any of the intentions of nature. 

Tze cute of a wound muſt be begun by che remo- 

val of all the ſtrange ſubſtances, ſuch as clotted blood 
earth, ſand, &c. which would hinder the cloſing of 


the lips of the wound, and conſequently hinder their 


reunion; The lips of theſe ſorts of onda are to be 
brought together with the fingers, and they are to be 
kept in that ſituation, by ſuch methods as the ſituation 
of the wound will. allow, as bandage, agglutination 


and ſutures. When the wound is not deep and hap- 


pens on the limb, a bandage will ſerve to keep the 
5 together, which, muſt be left to the ingenuity of 

rator. When it is in the parts about the head, 
” wil ſuture will be ſufficient. When the wound is 
deep i I ne * b a _ ſuture muſt LENO 
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The ſuture is an operation which by the means of a 
needle and thread, or two or three together, bring to- 
gether the lips of a wound, and keep them together 
till they are perfectly united. The needle + muſt be 
crooked and of a ſize ſufficient to compaſs the wound : 
with this you mult enter the fleſh at a diſtance from the 
lips, almoſt equal to the depth of the wound, or the 
ſtitches will be apt to cut through the fleſh, or when 
the lips are drawn together, there will be a hollowneſs 
left at the bottom, where matter may lodge and do a 
great deal of miſchief. Waxed thread is better than 
ilk, becauſe it rots more eaſily, and is not ſo apt to 
cut. One ſtitch in the middle is ſufficient for a wound 
of two or three inches long; and where wounds re- 
quire more ſtitches, they may be at an inch diſtant 
from each other; or if the wound be deep, ſomewhat. 
farther. PPE | r 
, Horſes are ſo apt to burſt the ſtitches when they get 
up or lie down, that this operation ſhould be omitted, 
unleſs the wounds are Jarge and gaping, or lacerated 
and torn, Wounds that enter the cavity of the body, 
ſhould always be kept open with a tent or doſſil, armed 
e. vith a digeſtive of turpentine, honey, and the tincture 
lood of myrrh, or the tincture of myrrh and aloes alone. 
of WThe tents or doflils ſhould. be ſoft, looſe, and very 
mew mort, when they are put in the wounds of the fleſhy 
parts, which is not convenient to ſtirch up; for when 
tliey are long, they are apt to breed ſinuous ulcers, 
Won Band foul the bones and-ſinews in thoſe of the joints. 
Indeed it would be well if theſe fort of things be al- 
vays avoided, becauſe they hinder in ſome meaſure 
the filling up of the wound with good fleſh, and more 
o when they are crammed in hard; beſides ' cauſing 
other bad accidents. | ELF f 
When a wound is deep and does not penetrate in- 
fard to the bones, it will be beſt to make a counter 
Ppening to prevent an abſceſs ; but if it penetrates ob- 
iquely downward, a bandage will be proper if the 

| * | part 
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will allow it to be uſed. When this cannot be 
done, it will be proper to uſe an injection with tinctun 
of myrrh and aloes. But if the abſceſs is already made, 
and has continued ſome time, the injection muſt be of 
a & ſharper nature, ſuch as this which follows. © 

Diſſolve half an ounte of Roman vitriol in a quart of 
water, and pour the water gently off into a large botil. 
Then add half an ounce of camphorated ſpirit of win, 
with the ſame quantity of ſharp vinegar ; ſhake thim 15. 
gether, and then add two ounces of the Eg yptian oint- 
ment : ſhaking it as before. 

Four ounces more or leſs of this, ecconding to th 
capacity or depth of the abſceſs, ſhould' be injected 
with a ſyringe that has a pipe, that will reach pretty 
near the bottom, when the wound will not admit the 
body of the ſyringe itſelf. As they ſeldom will thoſe 
that are large. When this has leffen'd the diſcharge, 
and brought it to a better conſiſtence, it may be uſed 
once a day, and then once in two or three days, The 
matter ſhould firſt be ſqueezed out from below or up- 
wards, when the ſituation of the abſceſs renders it ne- 
ceſſary. 

Contuſed wounds of the joints ſhould always havea 
pledgit laid over them, ſpread with the common di- 
geſtive, and bound with a roller of broad tape or liſt. 
Before which, and when the wound rs open'd, bathing 
it with ſpirit of wine will be very proper. When you 
ot nd any little abſceſſes lie under the ſkin, they mull 
de ſnip'd with the ſeiſſars to let out the matter, to pre- 
vent its corroding the ligaments. 

In all the joints, but more particularly the knee, 
great care mult be taken to prevent inflammations aud 
fluxions; and when they are already begun, theſe ſymp- 
toms may be abated by the following fomentation 

Take the tops of lavender, roſemary, thyme, apt, 
comamile flowers, wormwood, bayberries, and n 
berries of each an ounce ; of water two quarts u 


Pint: : boil them a little while, and thtn ſtrain off they © 


decoction] 
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decoctiom; to which add a pint and a half of common 
proof ſpirit. 15 ( F | 

Some put two ounces of pot-aſhes, and as much ſal 
ammoniac into a decoction of this kind; but I can't 
pretend to ſay what great advantage it can be of. This 
ſomentation is good in all bruiſes and punctures of the 
legs, eſpecially where the wound is dry and does not 
run: and it will be the more neceſſary, becauſe theſe 
ſort of accidents are often attended with the moſt vio- 
lent pains. This liquor muſt always be made hot at 
the time of uſe, and a flannel cloth muſt be dipt in it, 
wrung out, and apply'd five or ſix times, one after 
another when they begin to cool. This muſt be re- 
peated morning and evening till the wound begins to 


digeſt; and after the firſt ſmall appearance of matter 


the danger is generally over. This method is like- 
wiſe exceeding uſeful for the ſwelling of the plate vein 
after bleeding, and to ſtop the mortification ſometimes 
brought on by rowelling. | 

The cure of ſmall ſimple wounds is eaſy performed 
by laying on dry lint firſt, and then tow upon that; 
or the lint may be dipt in friar's balſam and laid on, 
and then if there is any bleeding it will ſoon ſtop it. 
When a large veſſel is divided, and the bleeding or 
hemorrhage is great, it will be beſt to apply ſlices of 
puff ball, or agaric of the oak, called touch-wood or 
ſpunk, and nothing elſe will be wanted for that pur- 
poſe. 4 TW. | 
In Gun: ſbot wounds the bullet muſt always firſt be 
extracted if poſſible; but when it has paſs'd quite 
through the limb, it ſeldom wants any thing but the 
pouring of ſpirit of wine into both orifices, and then a 


hort tent arm'd with turpentine, honey, and tincture 


of myrrh. It ought always to be remember'd, that 
ſpirituqus medicines and bathing with them, always 
agree beſt with theſe ſorts of wounds. Profuſe bleed- 


ings if the veſſels can be come at, may be ſtop'd as 
above. If not, inject — tincture, to be 


had at 
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that has a pipe 
of ſufficient length. Both orifices muſt be kept 
till the wound is fill'd up with found fleſh. hen 
there are any ſplinters of the bone, or it is become forll, 
the wound muſt be enlarged with a ſpunge tent, or an 
inſtrument. But then theſe caſes are always dan. 
Serous. 

When there is a ſymptomatic fever, it muſt be cured 
with bleeding, laxative clyſters, ſcalded bran and wa. 
ter gruel. 

Burns of gun- .powder may be cured by binding 

common ſalt thick on the part, and letting it continue 
for twelve hours; this will either prevent a bliſter, or 
diſpoſe it to heal foon. And fo will bathing it with 
rectified ſpirits of wine for an hour or longer, and af- 
terwards once a day, If the burn is very great, make 
a poultice with falt, foap, and ſpirit of wine, and ap- 
Ply to the parts. When it is attended with a great ſwel- 
ling, lay on a poultice made with milk and elder flow. 
ers. When there is proud fleſh, mix two drams of 
red precipitate with an ounce of yellow baſilicon to 
bring 1 it down. 
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the chemiſts in London, with a fyringe 


N ulcer is a folution of continuity in a ſoft 
for when it affects the hard parts, that is the 
kno it is called a caries. It may ariſe from an in- 
ternal as well as external cauſe, and generally ſucceeds 
an abſceſs. 

"With regard to their dimenſions they are diſtin- 
guiſh'd into great and little, deep or ſuperficial. With 
reſpect to the place, if they are deep, they are called 
eavernous; when they are attended with a carnous ex- 
ereſcence, they are termed ulcers with an per ſarcoſis. 
When they are ſurrounded * hardneſs and 

they 
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they are called callous ulcers vhen the ulcer is inve- 


are alſo called varicous when attended with varices of 
the veins. 

When they are joined to any other diſorder, they 
have their name from thence ; thus they may be ſaid to 
be inflamed ulcers; painful, wmikied, or ulcers with 
a caries. With regard to the matter that flows from 
them, they may be ſanious, ſordid, virulent, or ver- 
minous. e ſanious ulcers abound with a ſeroſity or 
ichor. Sordid ulcers ſend forth a thick ſanies-of ge. 
rent colours, as black, livid, aſh-colour'd, and the 
like, A virulent ulcer is full of a limpid corroſive 


= . A587 


or ſmall worms. 

The cauſes from whence they proceed, give a dif- 
ferent denomination. to ulcers. . Thoſe- that ſucceed 
wounds and open abſceſſes, and whoſe cauſe is only 
local, are ſaid to be well conditioned or benign. When 
they proceed originally from any diſorder of the blood,: 
od are called malignant, Cancerous ulcers are * he 

ry worlt kind. 


"The cauſes of ulcers are of two kinds; the one 8 
8005 ternal, the other external. The internal proceed from 
a depravation of the nutricious juices, or they are hin- 


dered from. N the extremities of the veſſels, 
and without theſe 


part; cicatriſed. Remedies deſigned only to conſume fun- 


* the | Sous excreſcencies continued Jong on wounds, or after 


in in- 2 opening of an abſceſs; dceſlings perform'd with an 


ceechl proper Apparatus, ſuch as tents, doſſils, pledgits, 


canulæ, &c. And other things improperly N 
liſtin· may be the external cauſes of ulcers, 


ch Ulcers attending particular diſtempers already men- 
ae wa I ſhall now paſs by; varicous ulcers are known 


us ex- y the varicous dilatations of the veins round about 
ircofls £0 A fanious ulcer may be diſtinguiſhed from 
y{1t16s» others, by a lar ge quantity of ſanious matter which 

they 82 colours 


terate, ſinuous and callous it is termed a fiſtula. They 


matter. The verminous ulcers produce animalcules, 


ulcers can never be incarned and 
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colours the compreſſes black. A fiſtulous ulcer is ge- 
nerally ſtraiter at the entrance than at the bottom, and 
the ſides are hard and callous ; verminous and fungous 
ulcers are evident to the ſight, A cancerous ulcer has 
hard elevated reverted edges, and is ſoon filled up with 
- fungous ſanious fleſh, and a ſtinking corroſive zchor 
s therefrom, which eats by degrees into the 
fleſh, and forms ſinuoſities on every fide. The veins 
of the tumour are dilated and varicous, and the ulcer 
itſelf has a very diſagreeable aſpeft. _ 
The prognoſtic ſigns of ulcers are taken from their 
cauſes, and the parts in which they are ſeated 3 the 
more difficult it is to determine the cauſe of an ulcer, 
the more dangerous it is: ſimple ſuperficial ulcers are 
attended with little or no danger, unleſs the blood is 
reatly -vitiated;” But when the edge riſes above the 


urface, and grows callous, they are not ſoon levelled, 
in ſuch a manner as to be fit for cicatrization. An ul- 
cer with a caries of the bone is much more difficult to 
manage than a ſimple ulcer; and this is more or leſs, 
according to the place where the ulcer is ſeated, and to 


the good or bad ſtate of the blood; as well as the cauſes 
from whence it proceeds. Cayernous ulcers are not ſo. 
dangerous as finuous ulcers, eſpecially when the ſinu- 


oſities terminate near a joint. Fiſtulous ulcers are till 


more dangerous, becauſe they are often ſeated near the 


Joints and other dangerous places, which render horſes 


of little uſe when the cure is compleated. Malignant 
or putrid ulcers are always dangerous, becauſe they 
are a oo a vitiated blood; and when they haye 2 


Carrion 


Cancerous ulcers are the worſt of all, only they do not 
terminate ſo ſuddenly, but will ſuffer a horſe to lan- 
guiſh a conſiderable time before they kill. Varicous 
ujcers which are ſeated among the blood veſſels, are 


ſpungy and hard to digeſt, being full of a bloody N 


is. 
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Theſe are very difficult to cure. But a ſimple varicous 
ulcer may be cured with great facility. 1 | 
The cure of ulcers in general need not be largely in- 
ſiſted on, becauſe, beſides thoſe already treated of, the 
poll-evil, fiſtula on the withers, the glanders, and quit- 
tors will be mentioned in diſtinct ſections. 3 
A ſimple ulcer needs only be brought to the ſtate 
of a clean wound, and then it may be treated as ſuch, 
by incarning and cicatriſing applications. In order to 
rform this, it will be neceſſary to lay the ulcer open 


if there be occaſion, that its whole ſurface may be 


cleanſed and deterged. This may be done with tinc- 
ture of myrrh and aloes, and with yellow baſilicon, and 
red precipitate. . Alſo with two ounces of turpentine 
and honey, mixt with a dram of Verdigreaſe. When 
the ulcer is deterged, it may be incarned with lint alone, 
provided the matter is laudable; if otherwile, a vulne- 
rary balſam may be ſpread on lint and applied. But 
no tents , muſt be uſed, becauſe they retard the cure, 
by preventing or deſtroying the ſprouting granulations 
of the good fleſh, or produce calloſities. Deep ulcers 
ſhould be kept open by filling them with lint; leſt the 
lips ſhould cloſe too ſoon, and prevent the dreſſings 
from reaching the bottom. When the cavity is filled 


up with good fleſh, it will be beſt to cicatriſe with dry 


lint or Friar's balſam. If there ſhould be any inequa- 


lities, they ſhould be taken down with blue vitriol, 


powder of myrrh, burnt allum, red precipitate, &c. 

When proud fleſh is to be conſumed, four ounces 
of yellow baſilicon, to half an ounce of red precipitate 
is 4 good proportion; but it may be made ſtronger or 
weaker jult as you pleaſe. | 


Fiſtulous ulcers beſides being conſiderably deep, have 


generally a calloſity, which muſt be removed before 
they can be cured. This muſt be performed with a 
knife or eſcharotics. The beſt of this laſt kind, though 


known to few, if any, is verdigreaſe ground with gum 


water, and made up into a tent, that may fill the ca- 
| vity 
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may take it out, and it will bring out the callus along 
with it, and a laudable matter will be left behind, But 
in order to perform this, the orifice muſt be firſt in- 
larged with a ſponge tent. Or if you chooſe, and it 
is practicable, lay open the fful2 to the bottom with a 
knife; then make a mixture with equal parts of tur- 
pentine, myrrh, the yolk of eggs, and Egyptian oint- 
ment, and incorporate them well together. By re. 
eating this dreſſing at due intervals, the bottom will 
de deterged, and then the parts muſt be brought to- 
ether, and united by compreſſion gradually from the 
2 55 upwards. I | 8 
In ulcers attended with a caries of the bone, the 
opening myſt be enlarged, and an exfoliation muſt be 
procured,. by applying a bruſh pencil dipt in a ſolu- 
tion of quickſilver in aqua for tis. Or the lamella, or 
outward part of the bone may be perforated with a tri- 
angular zerrebra, ſo as to make many ſmall holes, 
which muſt be dreſt with dry lint or balſam, by which 
means the repullulating veſſels of the ſound part of the 
bone will grow up through the holes; throw off the 
dead ſcale and renew the perioſteum. This is better 
than the raſpatory, and the cautery. If the caries 
reach the marrow, it muſt be perforated with a trepan; 
if the caries is on the ſpungy head of the bone in the 
joint, it is incurable with regard to the horſe, for then 
the limb muſt be cut off. YN 
Putrid ulcers are always accompanied with a caco- 
hymy of the fluids, and therefore proper internals 
muſt be given at the time of the cure, to deſtroy the 
malignity of the humours: ſuch as an equal quantity 
in weight of cinnabar, of antimony, and gum gual- 
acum; an ounce of which muſt be given every day. 
If old ulcers are dryed up, they will either break out 
in another place, or the matter of them will fall upon 
ſome noble part, which may prove fatal; therefore 
there ſhould always be a rowel to drain the a 1 
DA y that 
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that outlet, orherwiſe it is beſt to let it alone Beſides 
theſe things, the horſe ſhould have gentle laxative 

urges between whiles, with warm water gruel, and 
Feds of fcalded bran. | 3 

When the callous lip of the ulcers are very obſtinate, 
three ounces of quickſilver ſhould be kill'd with a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of balſam of ſulphur, and them mixt 
with half a pound of gum ammoniac or -diachylon ; 
a plaiſter made with this ſhould be laid on the ulcer, 
and renewed morning and night. Ihe ammoniac 1s 
beſt, becauſe it is more emollient. Then make inci- 
fions in the callus, ſo as to penetrate. through their 
whole thickneſs ; then employ more of the ſame plai- 
ſter, laying it on the naked inciſed lips The {carifi- 
cations are to be repeated every third or fourth. day ti 
N KP quite deſtroyed, not forgetting the mercuri 

aiſter. 1 ein. 1 
: Varicous ulcers muſt be amended: with an aſtringent 
decoction of oak bark, pomegranate rind, of each an 
ounce; roch allum and white vitriol of each half an 
ounce; boiled in three pints of vinegar to a quart; the 
ulcers muſt be fomented with this twice a day. This 
will thicken the diſcharge, and at length dry it up. 
Afterwards lay on the ſtrengthening plaiſter of the 
hops, to contract the coats of the veins that fed the 
ulcer. | 

Cancerous ulcers ſometimes attend the farcy.and the 
glanders; and ſometimes there are cancerous warts, 
which degenerate into true cancers, Sometimes rowels 
likewiſe put in near the glandulous parts, will turn 
to the ſame kind of ulcers; then they leave a Kaen 
uneven ſwelling, with a ftinking ichor, which increat; 
ing will turn to a true cancer and kill the horſe. Theſe 
forts of ulcers are only to be cured by extirpation, and 
then there is no warranting the ſucceſs, and therefore 
the leſs there is ſaid about them the better; that none 
may be tempted to throw away their money for an 
operation that may only haſten the death of the horſe. 
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* H E glanders are known by 2 running of 'mat- 
ter from the noſtril, which is either yellow, or 
| greeniſh, or tinged with blood. When the diſeaſe is 
of a long ſtanding ; the matter turns blackiſh, and 
becomes very Rinking It is always attended with : 
ſwelling of the glands, or kernels under the jaws. . 
La Foſſe by examining the carcaſes of horſes, and 
making a diligent ſcrutiny into the ſeat of the diſeaſe, 
has found it to be local, and placed in the pituitary 
membrane, which lines 'the partition along the "inſide 
of the noſe; the cavities of the cheek-bone on each fide 
_ of the noſe; = * * cavities above the orbits 
of the eyes, while every other of the body ma 
be free from any diſorder. * W 


- There the glanders are properly an inflammation of 


this" pituitary membrane, and may be diſtinguiſhed 
into chree different periods, the beginning, Ber, 
and the end. The firſt is called the incipient 

the ſecond the confirmed glanders; and 118 ird 1 5 
inveterate glanders. The 1 principal ſymptoms ate 
the inflammation of the pituitary membrane; the ſwel- 

ling of the glands under the jaws, and the running, 
which gives the name to the glanders. The inflam- 
mation cauſes the ſwelling of the glands; and the ul. 
ceration of the glands cauſes the "TRUE of the noſtril 
on the diſeaſed fide,” 

La Fuſſe in order to be certain that he had found out 
the ſcat of the diſcaſe, injected a certain liquor into one 
of the noſtrils of a ſound horſe, which inflamed the 
pituitary membrane; this was attended with a ſwelling 
of the lymphatic glands on the ſame ſide ; this inflam- 
mation produced ulcers, which cauſed a running of 
the noſtril as in the glanders. An 8 into bs 
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a 
other galtril of the ſame kind, produced the ike 
ſym} toms on both tides: © . 

He affirms ar thele lymphatic glands do riot empty 
themſelves into the ; mouth as in men, but into t 
noſtrils; arid the matter of the ſimple glanders is not 
ſtinking, as is commonly aſſerted, unleſs ſome, other 
diſtemper, as the ſtrangles, or the farcy,. has affected 
the horſe! at the ſame time. 

This is ah infectious giſeaſe, and 97 often 2 
it from one another; Belides, any thing that inflames 
that membrane will bring on the glanders. Thus if 
. oo after ſwimming is left i in the Told, or if his noſe 

ſed to the Wind, in two hours time the glands 
wer The jaws will be ſwell'd, and the noſtrils fll'd 
with” a viſcid matter. 

Therefore to prevent theſe vifcaſes from ſudden cold, 
the horſes After Being heated ſhould be led about in the | 
hand that they may cool gradually ; their fnoſes ſhoul 
be covet'd to hinder the ſudden. ipgrels of the 550 
air, and their tails ſhould be turned towards the wind. 
When the glands of-horſes have been affected for ſome 
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time, though there is no cough, and he is poſſeſſed of 
every other ſign of health, yet he may properly be 


ſaid to have the glanders. In this caſe emollient de- 
coctions muſt be thrown up the noſtrils, ſo as to reac 
the. frontal ſinuſſes or cavities, and to repeat it three 
times a day for a Week. If the running continues af- 
ter this has been performed, it. will then be neceſſary 
to uſe fumigations, which are the ſmoak of medicines 
thrown upon a red hot iron. 

For this purpoſe La Foſſe has made uſe of a kind of 
box with a tube fix d thereto, which may be convey'd 
up the noſtril of. a horſe, and will convey. the Vapour 
to the intended part 

The glanders in horſes has a very 
to the ona in men, though in theſe 


eat reſemblance 
the cauſe is ge- 


nerally more virulent as proceeding from the French 
Ciſeak ol at Wn rhe ulceration affects the internal mem - 
Tt brane 


1 incurable caries. When this happens in 


I mention this diſeaſe in men, to ſhow what med; 
cines are moſt likely to ſucceed in the 'glanders in 
horſes, becauſe ſimiliar diſorders require a Gmilar treat- 
ment; eſpecially as La Foſſe has been quite filent about 
it. Therefore inwardly a horſe ſhould have plenty of 
the decoction of 'guajacum wood, with now and then 
two drams of merturius dulcis, made into à ball with 
Any conſerve and liquorice powder. For an injectiqn, 
mix three grains of green precipitate, with half à pint 
of ſpring water. Ihe fumigation may be made with 
cinnabar thrown upon a red hot iron, and conveyed 
into the noſtrils with a pipe after La Foſſe's method, 
though it had been praftiſed upon men long ago. The 
cinnabar upon the hot iron mult be ſtirred now and 
then with the end of a pipe to make it all evaporate.. 

But we may obſerve that all liquids that are uſeful 
to deterge ulcers will be proper for injection in this 
caſe, while the diſeaſe is recent. But the beſt injection 
that 1 know of to abate the corroliye ſharpneſs of the 
ulcerating humour, is that which follows. 
© "Take quickilver and balſam of capivi, of each balf an 
ounce : and when they bave been rubbed together [o "on 
that the quickfilver intirely diſappears; then add the ya 

of an egg, which being intimately mixed with the balſam, 
add by degrees half a pint of ſpring water. 
Sometimes lime water with mercurius dulcis may 
alſo ſerve for the ſame purpoſe. 
Gibſon, though he was miſtaken in thinking this 
diſcaſe was cauſed by a ſcrofulous diſpoſition of the 
glands has faid enough to ſhew the true ſear of the 
diſeaſe and its . catching nature, ſhews that there 1s 
ſomething more in it than can be attributed to dliſor- 
ders from colds; and therefore it cannot be of ſo in- 
"Me MY nocent 
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nocent a nature even at firſt as La Foſſe would have us 


believe. Gibſon has obſerved from diſſections that the 


glands on the inſide that in their natural ſtate are ex- 
ceeding ſmall, and covered with a fine delicate mem- 
brane, are all greatly enlarged; inſomuch that the 
paſſage of the upper part of the noſe was choaked up 
as if it had been with a piece of ſpunge. That the 
Septum Na, and all the bones and cartilages were 
turned carious and ſpungy; in which it reſembles ex- 
actly a confirm'd ozæna in men. » SORIA 

In ſome caſes the injection will not go high enough 
to reach the cauſe of the diſorder, and then the beſt 
way will be to take out a bir of 'the bone with a tre- 
pan; after which the cure may be compleated by in- 


jections in the ſame manner as the ozæna in aniro, 


which may be with tincture of myrrh mixt with honey 
of roſes. But care muſt be taken that the perforation 
does not grow up till the cure is compleated. Like- 
wiſe any of the former injections may be uſed when 
judged to be neceſſary. This is the only method off 
cure when the glanders are inveterate. | 


All runnings at the noſe are not the glanders, though 
often ſo called. One may proceed from an ulceration 
of the lungs, and then it may be called the pulmonary 
glanders, and then it is a whitiſh liquor coming away 
in lumps: or grumes. The ſecond fort may be called 
the waſting glanders, and it ſeizes horſes at the end of 
diſeaſes cauſed by hard labour, and affects the lungs. 
Then there comes away a whitiſh humour tinged. with 
yellow; he eats and drinks pretty well, but continues 
to loſe his fleſh. ae ee hh 

The Strangle Glanders throws humours upon the 
lungs, which nature is not able to diſcharge, and forms 
abſceſſes; theſe humours are carried out through the 
noſtrils, and by coughing through the mouth. The 
Farcy Glanders which affects both the lungs and the 
pituitary membrane with a corroſive humour, is ſtill 
worſe than any of the former, The three firſt are not 
infectious, but this laſt is. 9 
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A fifth ſort. is a diſcharge, which ariſes from ſudden 
cooling. e over: heated, and may turn to the 
true glanders ag 4 Foſſe obſerves. The laſt kind that 
he mentiogs is the diſcharge occaſioned by the ſtran- 
gles; for though this diſeaſe commonly goes off by an 
abſceſs which breaks; yet ſometimes it is diſcharged 
by the n6ſtrils, with a ſhort cough and a ſlight inflam- 
mation of the jaws. Though ſometimes the noſtrils 
wilt run without any ſwelling at all. But in the cure 
of all theſe different glanders, which are falſly ſo call- 

ed, except the farcy glanders, regard muſt be had ta 


the principal diſeaſe in the cure of which we haye 


already treated. n e re 
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'F H E poll-evil is an abſceſs, near the poll of the 
f horſe, formed in the ſinuſſes, noll- bone, and 
uppermoſt vertebræ of the neck. It is known by 
the ſwelling of the poll, which is ſometimes ſo large 
that it reaches down towards the vives, and when it 
breaks ſpontaneouſly, or is opened, it diſcharges 
great quantities of ſlimy matter, not unlike dirty 
ze. 8 683; #7 3 
It generally proceeds from blows or ſtrains, or hurts 
in drawing; or from a critical tranſlation of matter in 
a fever. When the poll ſwells from a blow or bruiſe, 
it may be eaſily cured by faſtening an ear- band to the 
collar, to prevent its preſſing on the part, and bath- 
ing it two or three times a day with warm vinegar, 
and if there is an ooxing through the ſkin it muſt be 
mixed with an equal quantity of ſpirit of wine. In 
this ſtate the abſceſs may be prevented by this means, 
wm when there is a heat in the part with inflamma- 
jon, it will be proper to bleed, and then apply a poul- 
tice with white bread and milk, or the following. 
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Lale of the crumb of white bread eight OUNCES 3 of 
white bard ſoap an ounce ;, of milk a ſufficient quantity: 
oil them togetber a little, and ey the mixture will be 


fit for uſe. 


This muſt be repeated once or twice a day till the 
itching is gone, and the ſwelling abated. This me- 
thod, with laxative phyſic, may prevent an abſceſs; 
but when i it is — bleeding and purging are un- 
neceſſary, and it muſt be brought to a head with a 
poultice made with rye flour and oatmeal. made pretty 
thick with ſtrong fo or beer, and then Mg to a 

roper conſiſtence with ointment of marſh-mallows. 
It will be beſt to let it break of itſelf, and then the 
matter fapſt be ſqueezed out gently once or twice, af- 
ter which it may be, laid open, k Sine as much as 
poſſible according to the direction of the fibres of the 
muſcles, without cutting the tendinous ligament if it 
can be avoided; I mean that ligament that runs along 
the neck under the mane. And therefore, if the mat- 
ter is gathered on both ſides, the beſt way will be to 
open it on both ſides. 

This done, a leaden probe 8 be introduced as 
gently as poſſible, and by that means the orifice muſt 
be made ſo wide as to introduce the finger; or it may 
be better done with a ſhort ſpunge tent, and a bit of 
dry ſpunge will do well enough for this uſe without 
any preparation. If the matter is white, and of a 


| good conſiſtence, it may be heated with turpentine, 


oney, and the tincture of myrrh. When proud 
fleſh ariſes you may Won a little ground red eins 
tate thereon. 

But if the matter is of a bad colour, and conſiſtence 
like melted glew, there will be need of a ſecond inci- 
fion but not too deep, and the wound ſhould-be widen- 
ed with the finger. Then it ſhould; be ſearched with 
a leaden probe to ſee. whether there are any drains, and 
to ſee how far. they reach. If they go but a little way, 
the common dreſlings with a little addition will ik 

ut 
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but if they go deep between the interſtices of the muſ. 
cles, they muſt be laid open with a knife, taking care 
to avoid the tendons. 
In theſe diſorders, tinctures are ahviy s preferable to 
greaſy ointments, ſuch as the et, of myrrh and 
aloes, friars balſam, Let. Gibſon directs the follow. 
ing mixture. 
Take rechißed ſpirit of wine and white wine vinegar, 
_ of eath half a pint; of white vitriol diſſolved in forin 
water half an ounce; of tinflure of myrrh four ounces: 
mi them W and Jour the bottle every time it i 
ed. 
Ear a little of this in a ladle, and then ſoak tow 
in it to waſh the wound with; after which fill it up 
with tow moiſtened with the ſame ; but it muſt lie 
very looſe, leſt it ſhould hinder the gro owth of | good 
fleſh. Sometimes bathing it with this liquor alone 
will do, if you fill it with dry lint, and ſb it with 
tow to keep it from the air. In ſome caſes once or 
twice a as may be neceſſary till the running decreaſes 
and the ſore ſeems to grow better. Then the ſore 
ſhould be bathed with ſpirit of wine alone, and it 
ſhould be covered with tow dipt in vinegar and whites 
of eggs beat together, which will ſerve inſtead of a 
bandage. This ſhould be covered with a piece of 
woollen cloth, with two loops of lift round his ears, 
and it may de tied underneath by the means of tape 
faſtened thereto. 

When the ulcer is very foul it may be cleanſed with 
phagadenic water, made with two drams of corroſive 
ſublimate, and a pint of lime water ; and then it muſt 
be filled with looſe doſſils of tow dipt in Egyptian 
ointment and oil of turpentine made hot. 

But the ſhorteſt way of curing this diſeaſe is by 
ſcalding with the following mixture: 

Take corrofive ſublimate, verdigreaſe in fine powder, 
and Roman vitriol in powder, of each two drams; green 


copperas bal, an ounce; of Epptian ointment bo oun- 
ces 
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ces; oil of 3 and train oil, of . each eight ounces; 
= Wi rettified ſpirit of wine four ounces; mix PW together 
10 in a bottle for uſe. + 
4 Some make it milder by uſing red preci itate inſtead 
7. of corroſive ſublimate, and white vitriol inſlead of 
| Roman vitriol; others uſe linſeed oil inſtead of train 
oy ſome again mix half an ounce of verdigreaſe, half 
int of train oil, oil of turpentine four ounces, and 
of vitriol twa ounces. .. .... 
"The. ulcer muſt be: firſt cleanſed. with a ſpunge 
Falk out of.. vinegar ; then put ſome of the mix- 
ture into a ladle with a ſpout z and when it is made 
ſcalding hot, it muſt be poured into the abſceſs, and 
the lips maſt be . cloſed together with a ſtitch or two, 
according to the ſize, . This muſt remain ſeveral days, 
and if good matter appears it will ſoon. be cured, with 
bathing it with ſpirit of wine. If the matter is bad and 
in plenty, it muſt be ſcalded a ſecond time, or oftner 
if neceſſary... This method is moſt proper when ths | 
diſeaſe proceeds from, a fever or a ſurfeit. 
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P3 HIS diſorder ; generally begins on the top A. the 
Nr and is Amal at firſt, but it — in- 
ich Wl creaſes and ſpreads on both ſides, often reaching; dow; 
ive to the ſhoulders and forwards towards the neck, which 
uſt impoſthumates and turns ſinuous unleſs taken in time. 
aan Sometimes it is confined to one fide only, though the 
other may be a little ſwelled. It may proceed from 
by bruiſes of the ſaddle, or the poll-evil ; in the ſame man- 
ber as in fevers, When it is cauſed. by a bruiſe it is 
Jer, not dangerous, and may be repelled with ſafety, 
zen When it breaks on one fide only, and the ſwelling on 
1 the other ſubſides, it may be cured in the ſame manner 
n; s any other abſceſs, If in both ſides between the 
ſpines, 


| * 
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ſpines the cure will be difficult. That between the 
uſſes of the lowermoſt rack-bones is of a very bad 
Kind, and if cured cauſes a deformity, When there 
are ſeveral ſinuſſes that communicate with each other, 
the cure is generally impraCticable; oo .. 
When the ſwelling is cauſed by the ſaddle” or 
blow, ' bathe it with hot vinegar, if that fails, mit 
half an ounce of white vitriol with a quart of vinegar: 
but the vitriol muſt be firſt diſſolved in water. This 
will reduce ſmall ſwellipgs in a ſhort time. When the 
Twelling is hot, or when little hot watery pimples 
ariſe, there is an ulcerous diſpoſition, which may be 
prevented with the following mixture 
' "Boil two ounces of ſal ammoniac or a handful. of wood 
aſhes in @ quart of water: then pour off [the clear, and 
mix it wwith balf a pint of ſpirit of ine. 
Bath the eruption with this firſt, and then anofit 
it wich linſeed oil to ſoften the ſkin, Aqua fortis may 
be applied once in two days, but then it burns off the 
hair and makes the ſwelling turn to a quaggy ichor, 
which will caſt off ſloughs and abate the ſwelling, 
leaving a ſcar with a little baldneſs. Oil of vitriol 
will do the ſame; or white vitriol mixt with vinegar 
and ſpirits of wine. by ; 

When this tumour is the conſequence of a fever it 
muſt never be repelled, but ripened with ointment of 
marſhmallows mixt with a little: oil of turpentine ; of 
a poultice made with a pint of rye flour, ſix ounces of 
hoes lard, four ounces of ointment of marſhmallows, 
and four ounces of oil of turpentine, mixed and warm. 
ed in a pipkin. The ſwelling muſt be always covered 
with a cloth under his body- cloth till it breaks. 
The abſceſs ſhould break of itſelf, or at leaſt be very 
ripe before it is opened, which may be known by its 
ſoftnefſs. It may be opened with a hot iron, ſmall at 
the point, but neither rounded nor ſharp. Empty the 
abſceſs and put in a leaden probe to diſcover Which 
way it turns, that you may open it ſtill farther. This 
| watts F 
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ening ſhould be made downward.from the orifice a 
joel ſlanting, as far as the hollowneſs reaches, which 
is beſt done by a half round firing iron made hot. 
This may 5 a fiſtula. When there is an abſceſs 
bn the dther ſide, it may be opened i in the ſame man- 
ner, and when there is a communication between both, 
it may be preſerved by a perforation through the wi- 
thers, taking care to avoid the — which runs 
along the neek to the withers. 

Some of the ulcers will fill up with che ul of tur- 
pentine, honey, and the tincture of myrrh mix'd with 
red precipitate, and bathing the ſore all round with rec- 
tified ſpirit! of wine. But when the ulcer is foul and 
the matter of a bad. colour, with fungous fleſh, then 
the following mixture will be proper. 

Dilſolue a quarter of an ounce of Roman mittens in 
balf a pint of water, oil of turpentine and recliſied ſpirit 
of wine, of each four ounces; of white wine vinegar /ix 
ounces 3 oil of vitriol and Eg optian ointment of. och 
1200 QUNCES. - * 

Mix theſe together, waking them ſcalding IL and 
bak Pledgits in it to apply to the ulcer; as often as it 
is dreſſed it muſt be bathed with the following mix- 
cure z, 

Toke. ſpirit of wine and vinegar, of each a pim ; of 
bil of ſulphur two ounces. . The oil muſt be dropt in by 
little and little to prevent too great an efferveſcence. 

There is no material difference between oil of ſul- 
phur and oil of vitriol, ſo that you may uſe which-you 
pleaſe, . The pledgit ſhould be laid in the ulcer as looſs 
as poſlible, and when it fills up with ſound fleſh, lint 
alone will do, or pledgits large enough to cover the 
whole fore, armed with the common digeſtive and 
mixt with a ſmall quantity of precipitate. When the 
ulcer is ſinuous, the finuoſities muſt be laid open and 
dreſt as before; when it is a true fiſtula, its ſources 
muſt are with a cauſtic or a hot iron. . 

* Du When⸗ 
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ſpines, the cure will be difficult, That between the 
nuſſes of the lowermoſt rack-bones is of a very bad 
Kind, and if cured cauſes a deformity, When there 
are ſeveral ſinuſſes that communicate with each other, 
the cure is generally impracticabſe. 
When the ſwelling is cauſed by the ſaddle ora 
blow, | bathe it with hot vinegar, if that fails, mit 
half an ounce of white vitriol with a quart of vinegar: 
but the vitriol muſt be firſt diſſolved in water. This 
will reduce ſmall ſwellipgs in a ſhort time. When the 
ſwelling is hot, or when little hot watery pimples 
ariſe, there is an ulcerous diſpoſition, which may be 
prevented with the following mixture 
Boil two ounces of ſal ammoniac or a handful of wood 
aſhes in a quart of water: then pour off | the clear, and 
mix it with balf a pint of ſpirit of "wine. © © 
Bathe the eruption with this firſt, and then anoint 
it wich linſeed oil to ſoften the ſkin. Aqua fortis may 
be applied once in two days, but then it burns off the 
hair and makes the ſwelling turn to a quaggy ichot, 
which will caſt off ſloughs and abate the ſwelling, 
leaving a ſcar with a little baldneſs. Oil of vitriol 
will do the ſame; or white vitriol mixt with vinegar 
and ſpirits of wine. e 
When this tumour is the conſequence of a fever it 
muſt never be repelled, but ripened with ointment of 
marſhmallows mixt with a little oil of turpentine z of 
a poultice made with a pint of rye flour, ſix ounces of 
hoes lard, four ounces of ointment of marſhmallows, 
and four ounces of vil of turpentine, 'mixed and warm- 
ed in a pipkin. The ſwelling muſt be always covered 
with a cloth under his body- cloth till it breaks. 
The abſceſs ſhould break of itſelf, or at leaſt be very 
ripe before it is opened, which may be known by its 
ſoftneſs. It may be opened with a hot iron, ſmall at 
the point, but neither rounded nor ſharp. Empty the 
abſceſs and put in a leaden probe to diſcover Which 
way it turns, that you may open it ſtill farther. This 
ER” nn n 
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ing ſhould be made downward ſrom the orifice a 
ſittle ſlanting, as far as the hollowneſs reaches, which 
is beſt done by a half round firing iron made hot. 


bpen 


This may prevent a fiſtula. When there is an abſceſs 
on the dther ſide, it may be opened in the ſame man- 
ner, and when there is a communication between both, 
it may be preſerved by a perforation through the wi- 
thers, taking care to avoid the ment which runs 
along the neek to the withers. 

Some of the ulcers will fill. up with the ul of tur- 
pentine, honey, and the tincture of myrrh mix'd with 
red precipitate, and bathing the ſore all round with rec- 
tified ſpirit of wine. But when the ulcer is foul and 
the Kon of a bad colour, with fungous fleſh, then 
the following mixture will be proper. 

Diſſolve a quarter of an ounce of Roman Wy in 
balf a pint of water, oil of turpentine and rectified ſpirit 
of wine, f each four ounces; of white wine vinegar /ix 
ounces ; oi of vitrioi and Eg plan ointment of oer 
o gunces. =. 

Mix theſe together, 1 them ſcalding IK md 
oak pledgits in ĩt to apply to the ulcer; as often as ic 
is dreſſed it muſt be bathed with the following mix- 
ture: 

Tale ſpirit of wine and vinegar, of each a pint ; of 
bil of ſulphur two ounces. . The oil muſt be dropt in by 
little and little to prevent 100 great an efferveſcence. . 

There is no material difference between oil of ſul- 
phur and oil of vitriol, ſo that you may uſe which you 
pleaſe. The pledgit ſhould be laid in the ulcer as looſe 
as poſſible, and hen it fills up with ſound fleſh, lint 
alone will do, or pledgits large enough to cover the 
whole fore, armed” with the common digeſtive and 
mixt with a ſmall quantity of precipitate. When the 
ulcer is ſinuous, the finuoſities muſt be laid open and 
dreſt ay before; when it is a true fiſtula, its ſources 
muſt be deſtroyed with a cauſtic or a hot iron. 

Uu | When 
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When the bones are foul, inject equal quantities of 
tinQture of myrrh and tincture of euphorbinni, bath- 
ing the ſore all about with the preceding mixture, 
| Fhis diſeaſe may likewiſe be cured with TP; as in 
the poll evil. | 


of STRAINS of the ans KNEES, add : 
| PASTERNS. ; 


. Freſh ſtrain in | the ſhoulder may be ealy known 
by the horſe not putting out that leg "like the 
al that is not ſo far, and by his endeavouring to 
favour ir. When it proceeds from humours and af. 
fects both ſhoulders, he ſtumbles as he goes along. 
Sudden lameneſſes of the ſhoulders may be cured 
by diſſolving half an ounce of bole armoniac, or 
French bole, in a- pint of good vinegar ;_ and bathing 
the part with it two or three times a day, from the 
wither almoſt to the knee, and half way up the'breaſt, 
letting the horſe reſt a few days, till he * well.” 1 
the horſe is lame without a — then 

Take of the beſt vinegar half a pint; ſpirit of vitriol 
and reftified © ſpirit of wine, of each two OUNCces 3 0 of 
French bole half an ounce : uſe it as the former. 

When the ſhoulder is much ſwelled and relaxed; 
then fomentations will be neceſſary, 

Take of the tops of roſemary, lavender and en. 
of each an ounce; of camomile flowers half an ounce; 
bay-berries and juniper berries, of each an ounce and 4 
half; of crude ſal armoniac four ounces; of ſalt of tar- 
tar two ounces ; boil them in two gallons of chamber-lye. 

Take a quart of this fomentation, and mix it with 
half a pint of ſpirit of wine, and foment the horſe's 
ſhoulder with it with-pieces of flannel large enough to 


cover it all over. The liquor muſt be made hot, and 
the flanel applied as uſual. - Beſide this, it will be 
9 proper 


see 88 KD SSH 
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proper to make a rowel in the point of the ſhoulder, 
and there will be no doubt of a cure x | 
The STRINGHALT may be cured with frictions and 
fomentations, without any farther trouble. OT. 
Strain of the knees and paſterns, may be cured with 
ultices made with rye flour, the grounds of beer 
and chamber-lye. When the ſwelling and inflamma- 
tion is abated, bathe the parts twice a day with the 
following mixture : 
Take vinegar a pint, of camphorated ſpirit of wine 
four ounces ; of white vitriol diſſolved in a little water, 
two drams; this will ſtrengiben the horſe's knees and 


paſterns. 
XNLXXXXX XXX NXNNN 3:5: KR * : 


Of STRAINS in the Corrin-JoinT, Back-Sixzws, 
and Hock, 


T\HE Strain of the Coffin-joint is not readily 
 # Known at firſt, becauſe the horſe does not fa- 
vour that foot, except he plants it on the ground, but 
in time it will become ſo ſtiff that he will only touch 
ground with his toe; nor will the foot play with the 
hands. Bliſtering and firing will cure this diſorder, 
unleſs it has been of too long ſtanding. 

The Strain of the Back-Sinew, is a common acci- 
dent and generally proceeds.from hard riding in bad 
roads, In this caſe the finew will ſwell, ſometimes 
from the backſide of the knee to the heel; and then 
the horſe does not care to put his foot even on the 
ground, but ſets it before the other while he is ſtanding. 

There is nothing cures this diſorder ſo ſoon, as the 
vinegar, and French bole lately mentioned. It muſt 
be made warm and rubb'd into the finews often in a 
day. And if any weakneſs remains, a mild bliſter 
will, compleat the cure, and bring down the ſinew to 
its natural ſtate. | 
Uu 2 Strains 
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Strains in the Hock, are eaſily cured, when taken in n 
time, by bathing them with coolers and repellents, as tt. 
in other recent ſtrains. But when the ligament is vey KY ir 
they muſt be well plied with fomentations, and then I be 
hits will be no danger of ſucceſs. If the calloſity ru 
or hardneſs grows only on the outſide, it may certainly 
be removed by repeated bliſtering. But if the calloſity I w! 
is on the inſide it will be neceſſary to fire the part very I is 
gently, making lines. pretty 'cloſe together, and then I lar 

ly the following charge: co 

Ah. « 312 of the plaiſter of gum ammoniac with mercury, he 
to be bad at the ſhops, fix. ounces , melt it with à little 
linſeed oil to make it a little ſofter, but not too ſoft, ana mi 

apply it liłke a charge oper the heck, and when it is Jolly mz 
off, renew it once or twice more. me 

When there is a hard ſcabby ſore or crack in the tin 
bending of the hock, it is called the Sallenders, andi mi 
when there is the fame | in the bending of the knee, iti lan 
is termed the Mallenders. Theſe are firſt to be waſh: hin 
ed, after the hair is clipped off, with a lather of ſoap calc 
in chamber-lye, and then lay. on the mercurial oint: 
ment of the ſhops ſpread on tow. This ſhould be re. 

ted night and morning; or 

Take Ethiops mineral half an ounce; of white vitrid 
a dram; of ſoft green ſoap fix ounces: incorporate then 
well together in a mortar, and apply as before. 

Either of theſe uſed with care, will be ſufficient 
though ſome make a ſtrong liniment with two drams 
of corroſive ſublimate, and two ounces of hogs lard, 


ſhoe 

| reges 0 {h 
FFC 
Of LAMENESS in the STIFLE, amt Bouger ds 


and Hip, 
nce 


HEN a horſe is lame in the ſtifle, he geneſſbap 
rally treads upon his toe, and cannot ſet the litt 
heel tQ the ground. Sometimes the ſtifle ſwells prettj 


much 
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in | much. Cooling applications, ſuch as were uſed for 
as the ſhoulder, will ſucceed very well, unleſs the ſwel- 
rt, ling be large and puffy, and then the fomentation muſt 
en be uſed. hen there is an abſceſs which breaks and 
runs, it will terminate the diſeaſe. n 
Lameneſs of the whirl- bone and hip, may be cured, 
when they are diſcovered in time; otherwiſe the cure 
js very uncertain. At firſt the horſe diſcovers but little 
lameneſs, or ſcarce any at all in his walk, unleſs he 
N to trot, and then he drops backward upon his 
heel. | OLE 
The cauſe of the lameneſs may lie either in the 
muſcles or the whirl-bone of the hip, which at firſt 
may be removed with coolers and repellers ſo often 
mentioned. They ſhould be uſed at leaſt four or five 
the times a day. But when this diſorder is confirmed, we 
and muſt uſe bliſtering and firing, which may remove the 
e, ity lameneſs ſo far as to leave only a limp, that will not 


raſh} hinder his going through buſineſs. Rowels in this 


ſoapf caſe have done more harm than good. 
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ben Of Narrow Hers, BinvinG of the Hoor, and 
| SAND-CRACKS, ; 


N ARROW Hezzrs are generally natural de- 


cient} 
Jrams 


lard. | 1 | 
ſhoeing. The beſt method is to hollow the foot in 


ſnoeing, and to pare nothing out but what is rotten 
or foul. When the foot is hard or dry, or inclinable 


two pounds of linſeed in chamber-lye to the confiſt- 
?nce of a poultice, and then add fix ounces of ſoft 
geneſbap, and anoint the foot every day with this, and put 
ſet tha; little upon the ſoal, Or, "_" 
e Take 
muceny 
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fects, and are often rendered incurable by bad 


to be rotten, bathe them often in chamber- lye, or boil - 
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Tate fix ounces of freſh butter, two ounces of bees 
wax, one ounce of tar, and as much linſeed oil as will 
bring it to @ ſmooth ointment. _ „ oY 
Binding of the Hoof, is when' it is ſo ſmall about the 
inſtep that it turns the hoof into the ſhape of a bell, 


The cure of this is by making ſeven or eight lines, with | 


a drawing knife from the coronet almoſt to the toe, 
The lines muſt penetrate almoſt quite through the hoof, 
but not quite reach the quick; and keep it charged 
with pitch till the lines are quite worn out with ſhoe- 
ing, which will require ſeveral months; and there- 
fore many turn the horſe out to graſs till the feet grow 
down, tho* ſome are able to travel in a few weeks. 
_ Horſes ſometimes have old nails and other ſharp 
things run into the tender parts within the ſoal. When 
this is the caſe, after taking them out, the part muſt be 
bathed with warm oil of turpentine and ſpirit of wine, 
and pledgits with baſilicon ſhould be laid over it by 
way of Fopolm, If it turns to an ulcer, and diſ- 
charges foul ſtinking matter, and proud fleſh ariſes 
thereon, the dreſſing muſt be made with honey, Ve- 
nice turpentine and Egyptian ointment ; firſt ſtrewing 
precipitate on the fore. 09" © - 

A Sand-Crack is a little ſmall cleft on the outſide of 
the hoof, When it penetrates through the horny part 


of the hoof, and runs directly downward, it is not 


eaſily cured. When it paſſes through the ligament 
which unites the hoof with the coronet, it is apt to 


breed a quittor or a falſe quarter, which are very dan- 


gerous. When the crack penetrates through the hoof 
without touching that ligament, it may eaſily be cured 
by raſping the edges ſmooth, and applying thick pled- 

its 5 4 yellow baſilicon, and binding them down with 
oft liſt or a piece of very large waxed. packthread 
bound round it like a hoop. But if there is a hol- 
lowneſs under the hoof, and the cleft ſeems to be ready 
to penetrate through the cartilage or ligament, it had 
beſt be fired directly with irons moderately ey I 
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both ſides of the cleft are firſt to be raſped thin, and 
that gradually on each ſide to ſome diſtance. This 
done, the horſe ſhould be turned out to grals till the 
Foot is well. p SOR ee e dee e 

La Foſſe has lately difcovered that the coronary bone 
is often crack*d into three pieces, and ſometimes from 
flight accidents, But as this is incurable, it is only a 
caution for people not to throw away their money in 
attempting a cure. He does not pretend to give any 
ſymptom to difcover it, but only in general ſays, it is 
a lameneſs that draught horſes are moſt ſubject to. 


Of a QurtTos, Runninc Favsn, and CaxK ER. ; 


Quittor is an ulcer formed between the hair and 
A the hoof, commonly on the inſide quarter of a 
orſe's foot. It is dangerous when the hoot is hollow 
near that part, or the blood vitiated. But while it con- 
tinues on the outſide of the hoof, it may be eaſily ma- 
naged. The coronet mult be bathed all round every 
day, with fpirit of wine, and the ſore muſt be dreſs'd 
with yellow baſilicon, mixed with red precipitate, in 
the proportion of an ounce of the former to two drams 
of the latter, 
But when the matter gets under the hoof, there is 
no way of coming. at it but by taking off part of the 
hoof. This muſt be done very carefully, and judi- 
ciouſly, and then the cure will not be difficult. When 
the ulcerous matter is got ſo near the quarter, as ta 
make it; neceſſary to be taken off, the cure can only be 
N for when it grows again it leaves ſo large a 
am as to weaken the foot; but he may ſerve pretty 
well for a draught horſe afterwards. Pe ee 
A' Running of the Fruſh or thruſh, is an impoſthume 
that gathers in the frog of horſes that have fleſhy heels, 
and have deep clefts in their frogs. Thoſe that _ 
" clean 
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— — dry frogs are ſeldom troubled with ſuch accidents; 
They are ſometimes attended with the greaſe. 
When the abſceſs appears, the hard part of the frog 
muſt be pared away, and whatever appears rotten. 
Then the bottom of the foot muſt be waſhed two or 
three times a day with old chamber-lye ; which will 
ſerve for the preſent, ' for it is very apt to return. 
© , When there is a great flux of humours upon the part, 
it is apt to turn to a canker, which we muſt endeavout 
to prevent by applying the following mixture. 
Tate vinegar and ſpirit of wine, of each two ounces ; 
of tincture if myrtb and aloes an ounce ; of Egyptian 
ointment half an ounce: mix them together, and bathe 
every part that appears moiſt: and lay tow dipt in the 
mixture over the ulcer, in the manner of ſtopping. 
Then the horſe ſhould be purged with laxafive pliy- 
ſic, and two or three diuretic doſes mentioned in the 
„ 
When a thtuſh becomes rotten and putrid, it is apt 
to degenerate into a canker, eſpecially when it is got 
into the ſinuoſities of the coffin-joint. Sometimes it 
may proceed from bruiſes, corns and nails. 
Ihe canker ſometimes makes ſo ſwift a progreſs, that 
it will turn the muſcles of the foot to a quag in one 
night's time, and rot the ſoal at the ſame time. The 
quick growth of fungous fleſh” that appears in theſe 
ſores, requires the ſtrongeſt applications. Aqua fortis 
or oil of vitriol ſhould be applied every day, and then 
we may get ground of this diſeaſe, even though it 
reaches the coffin-bone; for though the muſcles of the 
foot are quite waſted with the canker and the cure, yet 
they will grow again, and the horſe will at length have 
a better (Sal than before. When the canker does not 
riſe while the dreſſings are uſed, once in two days will 
be fufficient, and ſometimes a little red precipitate and 
burnt allum, will be neceſſary to ſtrow on the growing 
fleſh, till the ſoal begins to appear. The hoof ſhould 
not only be cut off in all places where it preſſes 1 
6101 | — 
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tender parts. but ſhould be kept ſoft with linſeed oil, 
and every time the foot is dreſſed, it ſhould be bathed 


all round with chamber-lye. He ſhould have two or 
three doſes of laxative phyſic, at proper intervals, 


when he is come to his ſtomach. When the foor is 
firm and ſtrong, a little working will do the horſe 
good, 5 | 
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Of the Ga BASE, CRown-SCaB, and RAT-TAIL, 


H E Greaſe is a diſorder generally known, and 
affects horſes of a groſs conſtitution, through 
the careleſſneſs of thoſe that look after them. For 
keeping the limbs clean and dry, is a age preſerva- 
tive againſt. this diſorder. In bad cafes the horſe's 
blood is very poor, which inclines him to dropſical 
diſorders; This cauſes a ſwelling of the limbs firſt, 
and then the eruptions appear afterwards, which diſ- 
charge a ſtinking matter ſomewhat like melted glue, 
Sometimes the greaſe breaks out before, ſometimes be- 
hind, and when the conſtitution is very bad, it falls 
into the fore limbs at the ſame time, 
When the heels are firſt obſerved to ſwell, while the 
horſe ſtands inthe ſtable, and goes down upon exer- 
ciſe, order them to be well cleaned when he comes in, 
and waſhed with ſoap- ſuds, chamber-lye or vinegar 
and water, which with ſufficient rubbing will often 
prevent or remove the complaint. 
The intention is to brace up the fabres, ſtrengthen 
the veſſels, and ſo to prevent the afflux, or rather 
ſtagnation, of the blood and humours; which may be 
done with bathing them with old verjuice, or by dip- 
ping rags in the ſame and rolling them on with a pro- 
per bandage z and by this means in a few days the 
parts may recover their tone. 
XxX There 
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338 Of the DisgAsES of Honszs, 2 
There is another way of keeping down the ſwelling, 
though not brought into Het and that js a laced 


ſtocking, which any fenſible taylor or ſadler is capa- 
ble of making on the ſwelled part It ſhould be made 
of ftrong canvaſs that will not eafily tear when put to 
the trial. However the part may be waſhed pretty 
often with the following repellent lotion: 
Tate half an aunce of camphire, and diſſolve it in four 
ounces of rettified ſpirits of wine; an ounce of white vi- 
triol, with as much water as will juſt diſſobve it. Mix 
theſe together, and then add fix ounces of white wine 
vinegar. Shake the bottle every time it is uſed. 

When the cracks and ſcratches begin to ooze, and 
run, the hair muſt be chpped away, to make the 
grie ved part more eaſy to come at; as alſo when there 
is hard fcabs. When the diſorder has proceeded thus 
far, it will be proper to uſe poultices with turnips or 
with rye flour, turpentine, and hogs lard mixt with 
ſpirit of wine. And when his limbs begin to be more 
Iimber, he muſt be purged feveral times with due in- 
tervals between, remembring always, never to give 
ſtrong phylic. After a few days the common diget- 
tive ointment: ſo often mentioned may be laid over the 
part, and the poultice upon that ; which may be made 
only with boiled turnips, lard, and a handful of pow- 
dered linſeed. When a running is procured by this 
means and the veſſels are unloaded, the ſore may be 
dried up by the following waſh: i 
Take of lime water a quart or three pints; white vi- 
trial and burnt allum of each two ounces ; of the Egyp* 
tian ointment an ounce. Mix theſe together, and waſh 
the ſores three times a day with a ſpunge dipt in the mix- 
ture If you would have it more drying and aſiringent, 
diſſolve a dram of ſugar of lead in every qunce of the mix- 
tare. 
Sometimes a drying ointment may not be im- 
Proper. 7 . a . 
ls Tale 


and their Cunz. 
Take of red lead two ounces ; of verdigreaſe an ounce ; 


5 reduce them to a Ane powder, and Mix them with four 
| ountes of honey. 

L What has been ſd hitherto, will ferve to cure this 

FT diſeaſe when it is local, but if the legs are very muc 


ſwelled, and are penfeathered, that is when the hair 


YN frands ſtarin up, with a running of fetid matter from 


deep fores, the cute will be difficult. 
= When the diſeaſe is in this ſtate, the blood is always 
rr Poor, 'and therefore muſt not be begun with pry 
as ſome direct; but the impure ſerum mult be in io for 
meaſure Fand off by diureticss. 

Tate a quart of heap forge-water and mix it with 
four ounces of yellow reſin, and an ounce of ſalt petre 
ground well together, then add a dran of unrettified oil 
z amber. This i5.a doſe to C4 given. in a morning 


fa Nin 
gf Fun be kept faſting two hours before and 
this Sc ol * be muſt have cold water wi 
moderate” rid a FO yy is my be ld to 
5 — horſes, bs followi ſubſtitute 
_ oom. 1 | MEU Sa 
e of ſalt 18 ys ounces, akin of iron, Lal 
an 9 z of camphire a dram. Ae tbem intb a ball 
will a 
4 bor o 70 6 e farge- mata 
Ws there is any remains of, 1. humour, the leg 
bathed with ſpirit of wine and Vinegar in equal 
„ parts. If chis is not ſharp £nou | 2 little Egyptian 
Bt ointment may be mixed with it. ut if the heels nr 
7 tinue ſcabb 180 dry, uſe the follow ng: ointment: 
% ee yellow 2 and honch, ” each two ounces: 
of oirligreaſe in fize powder, three. dramy: mix ow 
Let this bz appliett once @ day till the, cure is effeed. 
When there is any "weeping remains. the above 
F dint ment with red lead may be laid on the part, like A 
poulrjce | read” upon. tow, * renewed once in three 
Tate days. When the diuretick balls are not powerful 
* XxX 2 n enougb, 
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; ſufficient quantity, of. honey, waſhing it down With 
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Of the Diszasts of Honszs, ; 


enough, they may be affiſted with equal parts of ein. 


nabar and gum guaiacum, giving him an ounce for a 
_ doſe every night and the diuretic hall; ſometimes omit- 

ting this laſt as you ſhall ſee oecaſion. 3 
Neat Tails generally creep from the paſtern to the 
middle of the ſhank, along the tendo achilles, or ma- 
ſter ſinew. They are ſo called becauſe they reſemble 
the tail of the rat. Sometimes they paſs along one 
tide of it, and are generally dry, but now and then 
moiſt. The following ointment will not only cure 
theſe, but ſcratches, kibes, figs, and the like diſorders. 
Tate ſoft ſoap and black baſilicon, of each two ounces, 
of linfeed oil an ounce; f white vitriol, in fine powder, 
half an ounce: mix theſe well together, and. dreſs the 
part with'it every day, wiping it clean. , _ ._._- 
The Crown Scab, is a humour that breaks out round 
the coronet, producing a ſcurfineſs and itching, : Tt 
853 be cured with a mixture of ointment of marſh 
ma 


9 


4 


Nows, and yellow bafilicon, ſpread upon tow and 
laid round the coroner, giving the horſe at the ſame 
time a few doſes of the above diuretick drink, and a 
laxative purge or two, of which you will find 8 0 
preſeriþtions interſperſed in this treatiſdG. 


* 


Before I make an end of this treatiſe, it will not be 
amiſs to take notice that we have recommended puff 
balls and agaric of the oak more than once for the 
ſtanching of blood, not as à new diſcovery, but as 
better than any other way, tho we did not then know 
that'it had been made uſe. of by others for that pur 
pole in horſes. * Howeyer, we aq that /a Foſſe. had 
tried the powder of puff. balls in ſome caſes, ſome. of 
which he has ſince publiſnhed. In France they call 
them Veſſe- de. Loup, which is the ſame that botaniſts 
call Lycoperdon. His method was to apply ſome of 
the duſt to the bleeding artery, and to keep, it on with 
the palm of · his hand for about twelve or fifteen mi- 
flutes, and then the blood ſtopp'd. He cut off the 
leg of a horſe and applied the powder with a * 
HM 3 *. 2. , Te” OT t [5 
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the ſtump to keep the powder on without, any other 


dreſſing, and the blood ſtopt. By other experiments, 
he found that when the wound came to ſuppuration, 
it did not renew the bleeding. Therefore we conclude 
that the powder of the puff-ball and the agarick of 


the oak are ſafe remedies for the ſtoppage of large 


hemorrhages, which proceed from wounds, amputa- 
tions, or otherwiſe; and that they are attended with 
no bad conſequences or dangerous accidents - 
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APPROVED RECEIPTS 
The Rye-bread Drink, 


AKE a large ſlice of brown or rye-bread, two 
ounces of flour of brimſtone, a quarter of a 
pint of honey, with a ſufficient quantity of ale to 
make a drink. This may be repeated and given to 
horſes in the ſtrangles, or a day or two before phyſick, 
being both opening and cooling. 
A Diuretick Ball for the, Gzpase, 

Take of Venice turpentine, ſal prumella, flour of 
brimſtone, of each one ounce; make them into a ball. 
This is a very moderate ball, and ſhould be waſhed 
down with a quart of ale, that has had one pound of 
onions ſteep'd in it all night. You may give this once 
in four days, and by repeating it, it will clean a horſe's 
legs wonderfully, and in ſome caſes will do without 
phyſick. But to make them thoroughly clean, I 


would adviſe purging after it. To a coach horſe you 
may give it for two or three days ſucceſſively. 


A comfortable Drink for @ Col p. 
Take flour of brimſtone, anniſeeds, diapente, of 


each two ounces; of ſaffron in powder, a dram and - 


a half; Venice treacle two ounces; honey three oun- 
ces: make them into a drink with a quart of ale, and 
give it warm-in the morning faſting, adding two oun- 
| ces 
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A Supplement of approved Rectipts. 242 
ces of ſweet oil juſt before; keep your horſe warm al} 


Fur the Mattzwptes. 


Take of red precipitate an ounce; of vitriol two 
ounces; of Egyptiacum three ounces: mix them to- 
gether, and make an ointment; and after clipping off 
the hair, roll on the ſize of a nutmeg, 


A gaod ointment to cleanſe Wounds and heal them, and 


to keep down proud fleſh. It is alſo good for crack'd 
heels when they grow dry, and the ſcabs make the 
horſe uneaſy by their beat before they fall off. 


Take the apoſtles green ointment, and apply it to 
the heels, till the cracks are heal'd and the ſcabs quite 
gone. 


Balls to carry off the remainder of the humours, if the 
legs fewvell after pbyſic. | 

Take common antimony, flour of brimftone, dia- 
pente, of each a pound: moiſten this with a ſufficient 
quantity of honey, and cold drawn linſeed oil, juſt 
enough to make the powders roll. Give a ball of this 
every morning, for five or ſix days. If this don't do, 
rowel him. | 


A Liniment for a Sprain in the Back Sinews. 


Take oil of turpentine and the beſt ſpirit of wine, 
of each an ounce and a half; of oil of fpike an ounce; 
of caput mortuum of vitriol an ounce; of *dragon's 
blood two drams; of oil of origanum a dram and a 
half: mix them well together, and rub ſome into the 


F 


An Ointment far a Shoulder Sprain. 


Take nerve oil and hog's lard of each a quarter of 
a pound; two ſpoonfuls of tar, three quarters of an 


ounce of ſublimare mercury, finely powdered, ten 
cantharides 
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344 A Supplement of approved Receipts. 
cantharides powdered. Put the nerve oil and hog 
lard into an earthen pan over the fire till they are juſt 
boiling; then add the mercury and flies, and let them 
Juſt boil; and then take the mixture off the fire, and 
ſtir it till it is quite cold. F 
100 How 0 uſe it. | 

Take the bigneſs of a walnut and rub it well into 
the part with your hand: Let the horſe ſtand three 
days without ſtirring. The more it ſwells the better, 
if the horſe walks well after three days reſt; then rub 
his ſhoulder with train oil; ſtroking down the hair with 


your hand. If the horſe is not cured with the firſt 
dreſſing, at three days end uſe it again. L 


Bliſtering Charge. 


Take black pitch and roſin, of each two ounces; 
Venice turpentine, maſtic, euphorbium, afid cantha- 
rides in powder, of each an ounce. Incorporate theſe 
properly, but mix the laſt when almoſt cold; then 
add two drams of aqua fortis very gently, and you 
may add one ounce of dragon's blood. 


A common but uſeful Ball for Horſes that hav 
| flying Humours,. | 


Take common antimony, flour of brimſtone, an- 
niſeeds, and liquorice, of each four ounces, all in fine 
powder, and made into balls with four ounces of ho- 
ney; of oil of aniſeeds four drams; of linſeed oil cold- 
drawn a ſufficient quantity, to make them into balls. 


The Apoſiles Ointment, 


Take turpentine, roſin, yellow wax, gum. ammo- 
niac, of each one ounce; the roots of long birthwort, 
olibanum, and bedelliym, of each fix drams; myrrh 
and galbanum, of each half an ounce; opoponax and 
verdigreaſe, of each two drams; lithargy, nine drams; 
| 0 
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of oil of olive, two pounds; of vinegar as much as is 
ſufficient to diſſolve the gums, and make the whole 
into an ointment. This 1s an excellent oil to cleanſe 
foul ſores, and is much uſed for wounds, cuts, and 
crack*d heels, It is likewiſe the beſt ointment to dip 
rowels in. | | 


An Ointment for the Spavin; 


Take of Venice turpentine, two ounces; of hogs 
lard one ounce; of ſpirit of turpentine; half an ounce; 
cantharides and Euphorbium, of each half an ounce; 
both in fine powder: ſet them over the fire and ſtir 
them altogether till they are cold, 


A Poultice for Gzzasy Hes, 


Take honey, hogs lard, and turpentine, of each a 
pound; of rice meal a ſufficient quantity: ſimmer 
them all together over the fire, and then put a pound 
of beaten allum. fine ſifted, to the reſt when cold. 
Spread it on a cloth, and apply it to the heels, and let 
it lie on twenty-four hours. 


A Drink for the GREASE, 


Take liquorice powder, elecampane-root, flour of 
brimſtone, anniſeeds powdered, of each an ounce z of 
rue an handful, and one head of garlick: boil theſe in 
a quart of ale till it comes to a pint; then add a pound 
of common treacle and three ounces of oil of turpen- 
tine, This is to be given once in four or five days, 
Bleed the horſe on the day you lay on the poultice, and 
give the drink the next day. Keep him very warm, 
and walk him gently in a dry place. 


A Drink for the YzLL.ows and STAGOERS, 
Firſt bleed at the mouth or tail, and then give three 


drams of ſaffron; turmerick, anniſceds, of each half 
an ounce; of London treacle three ounces; diſſolved 
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over a gentle fire in a pint of ſack, or white wine: mix 


hem together. 
. | 1 
Balls to carry off GREASE. t 
Take anniſeeds, fenugreek ſeeds, liquorice root, I tt! 
wild ſaffron, carthamus, flowers of ſulphur, of each P 
one ounce; jalap, ſena, myrrh, gentian, of each half by 
an ounce; of cream of tartar, two ounces: beat all to 
powder, and add juice of liquorice diſſolved in white 
wine, an ounce: make a maſs with freſh butter for 
twelve balls. Give three at a Time every other Day, - fu 
Fẽor the Farcin.. | - 


Take lapis calaminaris, tutty, of each one ounce ; 
ſal tartar, half an ounce; rue one handful, ſhred very 
fine : boil all the drugs, being finely powdered, in a 
pint and a- half of urine to a pint, keeping it ſtirred. 
Strain off the liquor, and let the horſe faſt ten hours be- ky 
fore, and ten after he has taken it. | Ne. 


A Poultice for a Strain in the FeTLock-Joint. _ ty 


Take one pint of vinegar; wall-flower, agrimony, 
groundſel, parſley, mallows, of each one handful; and 
a ſmall quantity of hog's greaſe. Chop the herbs and 
boil them well together. Apply it as warm as the i 
horſe can well bear it poulticewiſe. P 


A cold Charge. 


Take the whites of eggs, bole armoniac, ſanguis 
draconis, white wine vinegar, verjuice, of each a ſuf- Y 


ficient quantity, oil of roſes and myrrh, of each two 
ounces: mix them and thicken it with flour. le 
For a Prick with a Thorn, © 4 an 
Take violet leaves, agrimony, of each half a hand- 2 
ful; boars greaſe or freſh greaſe a ſufficieng quantity 3 a 


and make a poultice with barm. 
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A Salve. 10 make the Hoor grow, 
Take e pitch, common turpentine, bees- 


wax, oil of earth- worms, of each four ounces; melt 
them together, and anoint the part betwixt the hair and 
the hoof ofice in twenty-four hours. If the horſe be 
pain'd in his feet, ſtop them with kitchen-ſtuff and 
brine, boiled together and thicken'd with yeaſt. . 


A Poultice for the STRANGLES. 
Take mallows and chickweed, of each half a 3 


ful; white lilly roots and fenugreek in powder, of 


each a ſufficient quantity : boil them with hogs greaſe 
and the lees of ſtrong beer applying it very hot. 


An Ointment for SWELLED Los, Scans Heer s, 
and CRACKS, | 

Take verdigreaſe four ounces, boiled in four pints 
of ale, till it becomes thick like an ointment, which 


will be when one third is waſted. Anoint the part 
twice a day and keep the horſe out of the water. 


An Ointment for fore CRAcks in the Hers. 


Take of litharge of gold, a ſufficient quantity; of 
unguentum album camphoratum, as much as you 
pleaſe, and a little linſeed oil, Mix them. 


4 


A Tent for a Qurrrza- BON E. 


Open the hoof to the vein againſt the place that is 
quittered ; then run an iron red hot into the hole of 
the quitter about an inch or half an inch; then put in 
a piece of tow with ſpittle, and dipt in ſublimate; then 
let it reſt three days and take it out, turn it inſide out 
and put it in again; let it reſt three days longer, throw- 
ing cold water on the foot once a day, for the three Jaſt 
days. Then take the tent out and pluck the quitter 
out: after it has done bleeding, dreſs it with the follow- 
ing ointment once in twenty four hours for five days. 

Y y 2 Take 
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Take green copperas, unſlacked lime, of each equal 
parts, with a fourth part of ſalt. Make them into an 
ointment with crown-ſoap and freſh greaſe. When 
this has been apply'd, heal the ſore with an healing 
ointment, and waſh it with copperas water. 

A Drink and Plaiſter for the Faxcy, _ 

Take of rue, one handful; ſavin, bear's-foot, of 
each half a handful; two or three ſhives of the inward 
bark of a walnut-tree, and boil them in four pints of 
chamber-lye to two pints z add to the ſtrained liquor, 
bole armoniac one ounce and half; oil of turpentine 
half an ounce: give it in the morning, letting the 
horſe have no water till night, and then let it be warm. 

The plaiſter. is made of pidgeon's dung finely powder- 
ed and dryed, two handfuls, tar one pound, white mer- 


cury two ounces, apply it to the part and heat it with 
a hot iron. 


: 


An excellent Oil for STRains of the 'SineEws, and 
SHOULDER-SLIPS. . 


Take linſeed oil, four ounces; oil of ſpike and tur- 
pentine, of each two ounces; of nerve oil, an ounce 
and a half; oil of Exeter, and ſwallows, of each an 
ounce; oil of peter, fix drams; oil of vitriol two 
drams and a half, Mix them together for uſe. 


A Purge for a young Horſe. 


Take of Barbadoes aloes, one ounce, cream of tar- 
tar, half an ounce; of jalap half a dram: mixt with ſo- 
lutive ſyrup of roſes. Make them into a ball, and 
give it in a morning faſting in warm water. 


An Ointment for a very fore Back. 


Take mercury ſublimate in fine powder, two ounces, 
of ſoft ſoap two ounces, oil of bays one ounce: mix 


theſe very well together, and keep the mixture cloſe 
in a 


F 8 4 22 2 


9 2 2 


CS, 
NIX 
loſe 
in a 
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in a pot. When you make uſe of it, take the bigneſs 
of a nutmeg of the ointment, and rub it very well in 
with your fingers, for a quarter of an hour, and 
forty- eight hours after rub on the ſame quantity. 

N. B. Put a piece of bladder on your fingers, and 
uſe it with great caution, for it is a moſt dangerous 
poiſon, | 4 


As Ointment to take out a Tnorn. 


Take of the beſt turpentine one ounce; beat it well 
with the yolk of a new- laid egg; then add a ſpoonful 


of the beſt virgin honey, and a ſpoonful of the fineſt 


wheat flour: mix all theſe well together and ſpread the 
mixture on leather, to the thickneſs of a poultice, and 
lay it on the ſore; repeating it once a day. | 


For a SuRFEIT or a Corp. 


Take two pints of ale, boil and ſcum it; and then 
add two or three heads of garlic well bruiſed: boil 
them till a third part of the ale is conſumed, and then 
put in bay berries beaten or bruiſed ſmall with an ounce 
of diapente, of elecampane root, half an ounce ; Lon- 
don treacle one ounce, of honey four ſpoonfuls; of ſal- 
lad oil, ſix ſpoonfuls: boil them together and ſtrain 
off the liquor for a doſe. Ride the horſe after he has 
taken it for ſome time; then cloath him up well and 
warm. At noon give a maſh, or the white water; re- 
peat this drench every third day, and give white wa- 
ter every day if the horſe be feveriſh or full of blood, 
bleed him between the drenches. You may make a 


gentle purge of this drench by adding ſix drams of 
aloes in powder. 


An Ointment for a SHOULDER-SLIP. 


Take nerve ointment, two ounces, and mix with it 
ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, one ounce; then add camphire, 
two drams, diſſolved in two ounces of ſpirit of turpen- 

tine; 
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tine: to theſe add an ounce of oil of ſwallows, mixt 
with two ounces of oil of ſpike, and two drams of oil 
of origanum. With this mixture anoint the ſhoulder. 


| oy, - 2 Inflammation of the Evs. 
- After ſpunging the eye with warm blue milk and 


water for half an hour, about ſix o'clock apply the 


following water, obſerving to ſhake the bottle. 

Take camphire, half a dram, diſſolved in brandy, 
half an ounce; of ſoft mountain wine an ounce; of 
roſe water three ounces: mix them. This ſhould be 
apply*d with a compreſs of linen cloth, three or four 
times double, in the Evening, and let it lie all night. 


A cordial drink for fudden falling down of bumours by 
1. an over beat. Ws 8 


Firſt bleed plentifully then take of ſaffron two drams; 
mithridate and anniſeeds of each an ounce ; of liquorice 


powder half an ounce; of Honey three ounces; mix 


them in white wine for a drench. 


An eaſy gentle purge. 


Take of Barbadoes aloes an ounce, cream of tartar 
half an ounce, Jalap two drams, oil of anniſeed fifteen 
or twenty drops: make them into a ball with freſh but- 
ter, and give it about eleven o'clock in the morning, 
When he comes in from water give him a maſh in the 
evening, and it will work well the next day. 

Work it off with warm water. 


For ſwelled Legs and the BLOOD Sravin. 


Take Roman vitriol and allum, of each four ounces; 
of bay falt one pound, of euphorbium, two ounces: 
powder them, and boil in urine, brandy, and white 
wine vinegar, of each two pints, till one third part be 
waſted. Warm the liquor, and with a ſpunge bathe 
the horſe's legs twice a day for two or three days: * 

let 


- 


8 


pl 
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let him reſt as long. and bathe them again. This is 
good for a blood - ſpavin at firſt coming. N 1 


For a CAN RER. 


Take of plantane water two pints, and ſpirit of vi- 


triol, two ounces mixt together. Bathe the canker 
with this. | 


The Copperas-water to dry up a Sore. 


White copperas three ounces, and boil it in two 
pints of water till it is reduced to one 


Green Ointment for Wounds. 


Take roſin and wax, of each the quantity of a wal- 
nut, melt-them together, and add hog's greaſe and ho- 
ney, of each a ſpoonful : melt and ſtir them well toge- 
ther, and then add of common turpentine two ſpoon- 
fuls. When it is diſſolved take the mixture from the 
fire, and put to it verdigreaſe in powder, one ounce: 
{tir them and ſet them on the fire till the mixture begins 
to ſimmer but not boil. Take it off and ſtrain ir 
through a cloth. 12 

N. B. This ointment will alſo cure the poll- evil and 
= 5 but waſh the wound with the copperas- water 

rſt; 


An ointment to ripen an ABSCESS. 


Take boar's greaſe, hog's greaſe, baſilicon, of each 


three ounces, oil of bays two ounces, dialthea an ounce. 
Incorporate them well together over the fire. Rub the 
ſwelling every day with this ointment, made warm 
when you uſe it. | | 


A Charge to ftirengthen Sinews, and far ſwelled Legs. 


Take oxycroceum, paracelſus, Burgundy pitch, of 
each of equal parts : ſtir them together over a gentle fire 
till they are well melted and mixt, then take the mix- 
ture off and add eight or nine Spaniſh flies or * 

rides 
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rides powdered: apply it to the part, rr flocky 
upon it, and let it fall off of itſelf. 


For a FOUNDERED FAM 


Take of ſheeps ſuet or hog's greaſe one pound, two 
or three handfuls of wheat bran, and make them into 
a poultice with one pint of white wine vinegar. Apply 
3 very hot all over the foot, and renew it once in two 

Je 

For an Over-reach in the Het. 


Firſt cut it out, leaving no hollowneſs about it; 
and waſh it clean with vinegar and ſalt; then boil 
butter and ſalt together, and clap a cloth dipt in it 
ſcalding hot to the place two or three times together. 
After this, waſh it with copperas water. If it does 
not ſkin, dreſs it once in twenty-four hours with flocks 
dipt in turpentine, and the white of an egg beaten 
together. 

For a Watery Humour in the Eve. 


Take of May due or rain water, four ounces; a 
ſmall piece of white copperas held between a pair of 
hot tongs, and dropt into the water; then beat the water 


with the white of an egg till it comes to a froth, with 
which waſh the. eye. 


To take away Winv-GaLLs. 


Take of linſeed oil half an ounce; brandy or ſpirits 
of wine, half an ounce; oil of turpentine fifteen drops: 
mix them together, bathe the part with this mixture, 
and heat it in with a hot iron twice a day two or three 


days together. 
For ſbrunk Six Es. 


Take roſemary, coſtmary, ſweet marjoram, ca- 
momile flowers, and ſage, baum, melliot, of each 
one handful, boiled in two pints of oil and one pound 


of freſh greaſe. When the mixture is almoſt boiled, 
| put 
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put im a quart of black ſnails and apply it like a poul- 
tice to the part. 


4 Are fon os, Manoz, 
Give hempfred and flour of brimſtone in the horſe's 


corn till he hath taken half a pound of the brimſtone, 


and two or three quarts of hempſeed; then waſh him 
with tar one pound, roch allum four ounces; bay ſalt 
one pound, tobacco duſt, black ſoap, oil of turpentine, 


of each half a pound; brine and .chamber-lye of each 
four pints mixt en 5 


"Pap a 7 Covon, al. 233 lth 
Take ena anniſced, ſulphur, juice of liquo- 


rice, white tartar,” of each three quarters of an ounce, 


mixt with Barbadoes tar to the conſiſtence of an elec- 


tuary, Give the horſe the quantity of a ſmall walnut 


morning and evening before water. 


4 Balſam for the SCRATCHES, 


Take of the plaiſter called floſunguentorum, lice it 
into a ſkillet and put in double the quantity of lard: 
melt them over a gentle fire and ſtir them with a ſtick 
till the mixture is cold. Spread this on large pledgits 
of tow or linnen, and bind it on the heels. This is to 
be renewed every morning, and if the heels run much, 
every night. The horſę muſt have a r en Purge iſt 
and then cinnabar ally, - 05 


” Hoo Sauvr. 


— 


Take common turpentine, dog's greaſe, honey, 
and juice of elder leaves, of each four pounds, boiled 
to a thick ſalve. 


2 2 Take 
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Take of Barbadoes aloes, one one galt of tartar 


wid Fol ur the IIToys and STAcas, 


; Firſt bleed at the mouth, and in fix hours after bleed 
in the gaſcoin vein plentifully: then give two drams 
of ſaffron, turmerick, anniſeeds in powder, half an 
ounce; London treacle, three ounces: boil them over 
a gentle fire in a pe of ſack, ale, or white wine. 


Anather far the VII LLOWS.. 


Take of fefertew, celandine, the inſide of barberry 
bark, 'one handful of each; put them into two quarts 
of ale, and. boil it till it comes to one quart, then 
ſtrain it from the herbs, and put into the liquor a quar- 
ter of an ounce of ſaffron, two ounces of London trea- 
cle, and tuo ounces of tormerick. Make it boil a 
little, and give it the horſe Juke warm. nnn it in 
two days if need be. Bus af 2! 


x the Farcin. . 


Take lapis r tutty, of enk one ounce; 
falt of tartar, half an ounce, rue, one handful ſhred 
very fine: boil all together in a pint and a half of urine 
to one pint, Let the horſe faſt ſix hours before and 
four after taking it. Keep it ſtirred while boiling, and 
give it luke warm. | rift o5 S881 


A Pur ce. 


Take myrrh, cream of tartar, of 1 chree 3 ; 


one dram of ſaffron, one ounce of Barbadoes 1 
ree 


tar 


ver 
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three drams of oil of anniſeeds, and treacle ſufficient to 
make it into a ball. Roll it in liquorice powder. 


Balls to be given after hunting, to carry off Humovuss. 


] Take Barbadoes aloes, polo- ſanctus, cologuintida, 
Jalap, gentian, of each two ounces, diapente, liquorice, 


anifeed, ſugar-candy, of each four ounces, myrrh, 


cream of tartar, of each one ounce; ſyrup of horehound 
and roſes, of each one ounce; London treacle, three oun- 
ces; make it into a paſte with hohey or treacle. ' The 
quantity of a large walnut to be given after hunting: keep 
him warm, and give him white water at night. 


Another Receipt for the Man GE: 


Take hempſeed and ſulphur, of each half a pound: 
mix them together, and give the horſe one ounce of 
it every morning in his corn, until all is taken, then 
waſh him with tar, one pound, roch allum, four oun- 
ces, bay ſalt, one pound, tobacco duſt, black ſoap, oil 
of turpentine, of each half a pound, brine and cham- 
berlye, of each four pints. Boil all together for half 
an hour. Waſh the horſe well with it twice a week, 
in the place where he rubs himſelf, Warm it when 
you uſe it. 


Uſeful Bas for Coughs and Af bmatick Diſorders. 


Take of flour of brimſtone, half a pound, of ele- 
campane-root, four ounces, fœnugreek ſeeds, cummin 
ſeeds, aniſeeds, juniper berries and garlick, of each 
two ounces, of linſeed oil cold drawn, fix ounces, ho- 
ney and tar, of each four ounces, of balſam of ſulphur 
made with oil of turpentine, an ounce, of ſyrup of 
coltsfoot, four ounces. Make theſe into balls of the 
"4 ſize 
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Gze of a pullet's egg, one of which is to be given in 4 
morning faſting for ſome time, intermitting now and 
then a day or two, | | 


An Ointment for greaſy Heels. 

Take white vitriol, roch-allum and white lead, of 
each half a pound, of green copperas, three ounces, of 
verdigreaſe, an ounce; Reduce theſe to a fine powder, 
and then add, of oil of vitriol, an ounce, of honey, half 


a pound, and with a ſufficient quantity of train oil 
make a loft ointment. k EE, 


Diuretic Balls proper in the Greaſe and ſeveral other 
Diſtempers, where purging by Urine is required. 


Take of Alicant, Caſtile, or common hard ſoap, a 
pound; of ſtone brimſtone in fine: powder, half a 


pound; of cinnabar of antimony, two ounces; ſal pru- 
nella and nitre, of each four ounces; of balſam of ſul- 
Phur, an ounce. Make theſe into balls of the ſize of a 
pullet's egg, and give one to the horſe in a morning 
on an empty ſtomach, and let him faſt two hours 
after it. bY 


AC ordial Ball for Colds and Coughs. 


Take of raiſins ſtoned, half a pound, juniper ber- 
ries, turmerick, anniſeeds and fœnugreek ſeed, of each 
two ounces, myrrh, gentian, and aniſated balſam, or 
ſulphur, of each an ounce, of ſaffron, two drams, ho- 
ney and ſyrup of coltsfoot, of each fix ounces, of li- 
quorice powder, half a pound. Make them into a 
maſs for balls with a ſufficient quantity of wheat flour, 
and keep it in a pot covered for uſe, | a 


A Lim: 
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A Liniment to make the Hair grow again. 


Take equal quantities of honey and pidgeons dung, 
and mix them well together, Rub this mixture well 
on the part every other day. 


A Powder for Fevers, 


| Take of hartſhorn ſhavings, half a pound, and boil 
them in ſpring water for upwards of an hour, then take 
them out and lay them in a diſh before the fire, till 
they are dry enough to powder. After they are pow- 
dered, mix them with an equal weight of antimony in 
powder : Put the mixture in an unglazed earthen pan 
over a ſlow fire, and keep it ſtirring with an iron ſpa- 
tula to prevent its caking together, and when it has 
done ſmoaking take it off, and you will have an aſh- 
coloured powder, If you would have it more white 
put it into a red hot crucible, and calcine it for ſome 
time. 

This proceſs is originally in Tournefort's Materia 
Medica, page 182. and has been given by ſome preten- 
ders to phyſic, to cure fevers in men. But its opera- 
tion is too rough for that purpoſe, and generally does 
more harm than good. However, it is ſafe enough 
for horſes, and may be given to two drams, made up 
into a ball with honey and liquorice powder. It is 
good in all kinds of fevers, but more particularly in 
the inflammatory and malignant. When it is given 
in the morning it may be repeated again at night, as 
alſo the'next day, once or twice more till the fever is 
gone. The making of this powder is tedious and 
troubleſome, and therefore many no doubt would be 
glad to hear of a powder ready made, which would 
have the ſame effects, eſpecially for horſes. of great 
value. Such is the fever-powder of Dr. James, whoſe 
efficacy is infinitely ſuperior to this in queſtion, rs 

Wnole 


258 Of. curing @ Strain in the Back-Sinews. 
whoſe virtues are now well known throughout the 


three Kingdoms, for curing fevers among-matkind. 


A Charge for ſwelled Legs with o0zing of water through 
| 15 _ the Skin after a Fever. | 


Take of verjuice a pint; of currier's ſhavings, a 
handful : boil them together till they become thick, 
and then add a handful or two of fuller's earth. Then 
take the whites of four eggs, and beat them together 
with two ounces of ſpirit of wine, with a double quan- 
tity of camphire. Mix them together for a charge. 
This mult be laid to the part freſh every day, and 
then you muſt walk the horſe about rhree or four hours, 
every time the charge js renewed, 


The following Account of the Method 

of curing a Strain of the Bacx-Singws, 
and the AxArouv of a Hoxsz's Lc, 
was communicated by Mr. Daus 
IN Au, Surgeon, but came too late 
to be inſerted in its proper Place. 


| For a Strain called a Clap of the Back-Sinews, 


IRST bleed immediately in the fetlock vein. 

2. Bathe the affected leg with the warm blood 
mixt with ſalt for half an hour. 3. Foment the leg 
twice a day with flannels, ſqueezed out of the follow- 
ing whey, made hot: | 
Tate a quart of milk, and when it boils add half 4 


pint of the oldeſt and the ſtrongeſt verjuice, in which an 
ounce 


— 


Of curing a Strain in the Back-Sinews, 339 
bunce of roch-allum hath been diſſolved : Let this mixture 
boil, and you will have a firong curd immediately. Strain 
off the whey and preſerve the Sond, £ 

This curd moſs be applied warm once a day as a 
pultice after the leg hath been fomented with the whey 
as directed. It muſt be bound on with a ſmooth rol- 
ler. In about fix or eight days the inflammation will 


be aſſwaged, and then WE following ſtyptic — 
muſt be laid on. * 


Tate of the colcothar of vitriel, reduced into an impa of 


pable powder, half a ponhd; and mix it by little and little 
2 the whites of two eggs beaten to a glair, adding as 
much ſtrong verjuice as will bring it to the conſiſtence of a 
cold charge. Then ſpread it on-a linnen-cloth; and roll it 
on with a bandage four yards long and three inches broad, 
taking care that every turn be very ſmooth. This charge 
freſh-made muſt be renewed every twenty-four hours. 
Bleeding is deſigned to abate the inflammation, 
which always attends 'this accident when violent; to 
which hkewiſe the whey will greatly contribute. The 
blood and falt will ſtimulate and cheriſh the finews, 
and conſequently prevent any farther flux of humours. 
The curd is a ſtyptic, and will help to reſtore the ela- 
ſticity or ſpringineſs of the ſinews, and the cold charge 
will greatly ſtrengrhen the limb. Whereas, all oily 
greaſy applications relax and weaken it, and therefore 
ought to be ſhunned. This method is likewife much 
better than a cure by bliſtering and firing, for this laſt 
method eſpecially, is attended with danger, and may 
do much more harm than good. Beſides, experience 
has ſhewn the ſafety and benefit of this practice *, 0 


O the Bonzs of the Fore leg. 


H E bones of the fore-leg and foot are ſeventeen 
in number, viz. The Shoulder-blade, the Shoul- 


* By this method Mr. Dawx1ns's horſe was cured, after he 
broke down on the courſe at Reading, and many others have ſince 
been recovered in the ſame manner. . 

der-bone, 
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--_” the 'Leg-bone or Cubit, the Shank or Can - 
non-bone, the — Interoſſei of the Shank, the two 
Stay or Splent- bones, the Nut- bone, which may be 


Paſtern, the little Paſtern, and the Coffin · bone. 158 
The upper part of the leg · bone is joined to the 
ſhoulder-bone,. and receives the round heads into its 
cavities... The lower part is received by four of the 
ſuperior bones which lie between the leg and ſhank- 
hs, and form the knee-joint. . The upper and hin- 
der part of this bone, has a very remarkable proceſs 
and. protuberance, which is partly received into a cavity 
of — ſhoulder: bone, and is called the elbow. The 
articulation of theſe bones i in ſome ſenſe, reſembles the 
human elbow... 
The interoſſei, or ſmall bones between the Ta and 
the ſhank, are four in the upper row, and kw; in the 
wer. The. middle bone of theſe laſt, receives the 
ead of the ſhank, and the two outermoſt, the two 


ſplent or ſtay-bones. They are not all of the ſame 


(pups or ſize, but differ from each other in this reſpect. 
hey are not ſpungy, as ſome have aſſerted, but com- 

pact and ſolid, and they are all covered and tied toge- 
3 by membranous, and. cartilaginous ligaments, 
The uſe of theſe bones is to ſtrengthen the knee, and 
to facilitate its motion. That bone which ſtands out 
of the ro ſerves for the inſertion of the two muſcles, 
and to determine their action to a ſtrait line. 

The length of the leg · bone is about ſixteen inches, 
and that of the ſhank: not more than eleven. There 
are three bones belonging to the ſhank, one large and 
two ſmall. Theſe laſt are ſhorter chan the other, and 


are called ſplent or ſtay- bones. The largeſt of theſe 


bones, which is properly the ſhank, is joined by the 
ſuperior part to the middlemoſt of the three interoſſei 
or ſmall bones, and two ſplent- bones to the other two, 
one on each ſide. The lower part of the ſhank- bone 


receives the ſuperior part of the great paſtern, much i 0 
t 


reckoned two, though here continued as one, the great 
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the ſame manner as the human ſhank is to the thigh- 
bone, that is, it receives and is received. 

The nut or bridge - bone belongs to the ſhank - bone, 
and lies on its internal and inferior extremity. It has 
an eminence in the middle, which is received into the 
ſhank, and at the ſame' time receives the external and 
internal condyles of that bone.. It conſiſts of two parts, 
and may be divided in the middle. 

The great paſtern-bone is about three inches and a 
half in length, and its upper extremity is much thic- 
ker and broader than the lower, that it may the better 
receive the inferior extremity. of the ſhank-bone, Its 
lower extremity is received by its paſtern, and like- 
wiſe receives the eminence in the middle of the ſame 
bone. The little paſtern is about two inches in length, 
and like the former bone, has its upper extremities lar- 
ger than the lower. This laſt has an eminence which 
is received into the coffin bone, which likewiſe receives 
the creſt of this laſt bone. 

The coffin bone gives a ſhape or form to the hoof, 
and reſembles a gorget. It has two depreſſions and 
an eminence in the middle, for its more convenient 
articulation with the little paſtern bone. There is an 
apophyſis on each ſide to keep out the quarters of the 
hoof, and to maintain its ſhape ſideways, while the 
body of this bone beſtows its figure on the fore part of 
the hoof There are many ſmall grooves internally on 
the fore part of this bone, which ſerve for the inſer- 
tion of che fibres which compoſe the great tendon be- 
fore; the uſe of which is to move the hoof or foot for- 
ward. But the back ſinew is inſerted in the hind 
part. 


The explanation of Plate III. page 25. which contain 
the repreſentation of the bones of the fore legs, and 
of the hook. | | | 


2, a, a, a. The four upper ſmall bones placed between 
the leg-bone, and the ſhank-bone, .. 
we IE | A A b, b, b, 
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5, B. 5. The three ſmall bones ern beneath che 
ſhank- bone. Ct 

C. The fore view of the ſhank or canmon-bone. 

D. The back view of the ſame bone, to fhew the 

ſplent- bones on each ſide, marked e 6. : 

F. F. The two fide views of the fame bone. 4 

e, e, c. The nut or bridge- bone. 

G. The great palm . 

H. The little paſtern. bone. | 

I. The coffin- bone. 

K. The fore view of the TP Ri Te 

L. L. The other views. See pages 3o and 37. 


07 the Moserzs of the Fore-Leg 0 | Foin a Prepe b 
ration of Mr. Ingram „ and & BM deſcribed.” ; 


From the inferior extremity of ths Abuldercbohe ts 1 
the coffin-bone, there are ten muſcles which ſerve to b 
perform the various motions of this limb. The firſt 4 

_ ariſes by a large fleſhy portion, a little above the Joint 

of the ſhoulder-bone, with the leg-bone, and after the 0 

length of a ſpan begins to be tendinous ; then deſcend- W J 

ing on the fore part of the leg-bone, it becomes tendi- m 

nous, and is inſerted by a broad flat tendon about half kr 

an inch below the joint into the ſhank-bone, and may un 
be called reFor cruris. lar 

The ſecond is a ſmall miele ariſing . the in- un 
ward part of the leg-bone, ſomewhat ndinous;. and II 
becoming ſmaller as it runs ſtrait along, is inſerted into the 
the ſhank ſideways, a little in junction with the infe- 
rior: bone of the ſeven. + This muſcle directs the cp 
motion. 

The third is a large muſcle, and ariſes fleſhy from 
the inſide of the ſhoulder-bone near the * and 
running along part of the elbow, goes to be inſerted by 
a ſtrong tendon, into that bone of the ſeven which 
ſtands out of the row. About an inch above its in- 


ſertion it ſends off a mul tendon which paſſing 
over 


* 
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over. the bones of the knee, unites with the tendon of 
its antagoniſt muſcle. Then paſſes obliquely over the 
ſplent and cannon-bone, and is inſerted into the upper 


part of the great paſtern, Theſe muſcles ſerve to 


bend the leg and ſhank inward, and to put the. great 
paſtern forwards, | 


The fourth muſcle is the antagoniſt of the former, 
and ariſes large and fleſhy from the outward part of the 
ſhoulder-bone, and deſcending nearly in a ſtrait line, is 
inſerted into the ſuperior and interior bone not far from 
the former muſcle. This ſerves to bend the leg in- 
wards and to pull it upwards. 
The fifth ariſes or has its origin near the middle of 
the leg-bone, and adheres cloſely to it. It is a mem- 
branous flat muſcle, and runs over and covers the ſeven 
bones of the knee. It ſends off a flattiſh tendon to be 
inſerted into the ſuperior part of the ſhank or cannon- 
bone. Its uſe is to tie the ſeven ſmall bones together, 
and by its tendon to give a ſide motion to the limb. 
The ſixth muſcle riſes fleſhy and round on the fide 
of the lower extremity of the ſhoulder-bone near the 
joint, and growing tendinous a little lower than the 
middle of the leg-bone, paſſes in a groove over the 
knee-joint to the middle of the great Pn. where 
uniting with two other tendons, they form one broad 
large cord, which running over the little paſtern and 
under the hoof, is inſerted forward in the coffin- bone. 
The uſe of this muſcle is to pull forward and render 
the foot ſtrait: it is the antagoniſt of the back ſinew. 
The ſeventh is a muſcle or rather a ſtrong broad 
tendon, which riſes from the interior extremity of the 
leg bone, and running along the inward convexity of 
1 ſhank· bone, between the ſplent- bones, is divided 
into two, near the middle, which paſs to each ſide of 
the bridge - bone, to faſten it in its place: afterwards it 
ſends off on each ſide a ſtrong tendon, which runs 
over the great paſtern- joint, and then goes to unite 
with the tendon of the laſt deſcribed muſcle, and helps 
| A a 2 to 


264 The Anatomy of a Horſe's Leg. 
to form the broad tendon before, called the extenſor of 
the foot or hoof. a N ente ee, dh ber EOS 

The eighth muſcle ariſes with bro ad fleſhy portions, 
partly from the inſide of the lower extremity of the 
ſhoulder-bone, and partly from the upper extremity of 
the leg- bone, whence running over the whole length 
of the leg-bone it becomes tendinous near its. joint, and 
paſſing downwards over the ſeven bones to the middle 
of the ſhank-bone, it is united to another tendon. 

The ninth muſcle, or rather membranous and tendi- 
nous expanſion, ariſes from the inferior part of the 
leg-bone, and paſling along not only covers the ſeven 
bones of the knee, but ſerves as ligaments to tye them 
together inwardly, and then proceeds downward to 
. unite with the former tendon. Being thus united they 
form one great chord which is incloſed in a ſheath, and 
paſſing downwards run over the nut-bone, which ſerves 
as a bridge to direct its courſe, and is faſtened. to it by 
an annular ligament, under which it moves, Then it 
runs over the great paſtern-bone to the little paſtern 
where it ſends off a tendinous expanſion on each fide 
from its external part, which ſerve to tye together and 
ſecure the joint. The tendon itſelf proceeds down- 
wards, to be inſerted into the coffin-bone, where ex- 
panding itſelf again, it covers almoſt all the interior 
part of that bone, and forms the inward ſole. $ 

The tenth muſcle ariſes from the elbow of the leg- 
bone, and continues fleſhy to the length of a ſpan, 
when becoming tendinous, it runs near the joint of the 
knee, and 2 the former tendon, helping to form 
the great chord, which bears ſome reſemblance to the 
tendo achilles in men, The two muſcles with the ten- 
dons bend the leg, ſhank, both paſterns and foot, in- 
ward, at the ſame inſtant of time. See pages 36 and 37. 

N. B. The numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. in the plate 
of the muſcles of the foot refer to the ſame D 

25 6 
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the muſcle, in this deſcription of them. See plate IV. 


p- 36. 


8 Of the Hoo. 


The hoof is a horny part in ſhape like a gorget, in- 
cloſing the ſoft part of the foot, and receiving others 
ſubſervient to motion like a box-caſe or coffin; and it 
ſurrounds the whole in ſuch a manner as will beſt de- 
fend it from external injuries. Its texture is like horn, 


| ſofter than a bone, and harder than a griſtle. It is 


compoſed of various ſpiral fibres which interſe& each 


other croſsways, which forming thin laminæ or plates 


are laid one upon another. It is ſenſible of pain, and 
therefore vety proper for the purpoſe for which it is 
deſigned. In all countries where the roads are rough, 
they faſten iron ſhoes to this part with nails, but in 
ſome parts of North America, they never ſhoe their 
horſes at all, becauſe the foil is looſe and ſandy. The 
hoof is near a quarter of an inch thick, and yet the 
heels are more firm, hard, and thick than the hoof, 
they being ordained to ſupport and ſtrengthen the 
quarters. . 5 | | 

The quarters are a continuation of the heels, and 
running up to the fruſh form the ſuperior edge of the 
coffin, they are ſupported inwardly on each fide by 
two prominent cartilages. All theſe contribute to the 
ſtrength of the foot, and enable the horſe to tread ſe- 
curely on his toe and the ball of his foot. Now as the 
heels are the ſupport as well as a part of the quarters, 
they ſhould never be pared down, becauſe it not only 
weakens them, but brings the quarters flat to the 


ground, and conſequently brings the foot into a new 


poſition, ſtraining the inward tendons which are in- 


ſerted in the coffin bone, and throwing the toe upwards, 


which muſt needs be painful to the horſe. Beſides, as 
the heels are hard and bony, the ſhoes ſhould never 


come near them, much leſs lie on them, becauſe they 
are 
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are ſtrong enough to ſupport themſelves,. without any 
artificial addition. Add to this, that they are farther 
ſupported and ſtrengthened by two bone-like ſtays or 
props, which ariſe from each fide of the frog, run- 
ning up and joining the heels; and theſe are defended 
externally by the outward foal or rift of the foot, un- 
der which they lie. Now as the quarters of the foot 
are compoſed of theſe ſtays and heels, the paring away 
of theſs laſt will certainly weaken the ſtays, quarters, 
and inward cartilages, and impair the chief ſupport 
of the body, 5 SHEET eee 46 "MIL 8 * 

The horny ſole or rift lies at the bottom of the foot, 
and is of a much ſofter conſiſtence than the hoof, It 
extends from the toe to the ſuperior extremities of the 
ſtay- bones, and is joined almoſt all round to the hoof, 
Its uſe is to defend the external and internal ſoles, as 
well as the contents of the coffin from nails, glaſs, 
and the like, that they may not wound the more ſen- 
ſible parts, Therefore it muſt needs be a fault in 
ſmiths when they ſhoe horſes, to pare away too much 
of this rift, becauſe the outward ſole is thereby the 


in part, the foot is very apt to receive wounds or 
bruiſes ; for the ſhield of the bottom of the foot be- 
ing removed, it will be no longer able to reſiſt the im- 
reſſion of hard bodies, ſuch as ſmall ſtones and the 
ike. Thus when a horſe has caſt his ſhoe, it cauſes 
him to limp immediately. Hence likewiſe may pro- 
ceed an inflammation and ſuppuration of the parts 
within the coffin; for moſt diſorders of this kind pro- 
ceed from external injuries, | "HO \ 
The frog is a ſpungy flexible elaſtic ſubſtance, of a 
much ſofter nature than the parts already deſcribed. 
It begins with a point about an inch and a half from 
the toe, near the center of the foot; and then enlarg- 
ing; 


ing, extends itſelf above the bony heel where it af- 
ſumes the name of the fraſh.' On each fide of the 
heel there is a cartilaginqus ligament detached from 
the fruſh, which extends all round the upper part of 
the hoof, being the continuation of the frog, and is 
called the coronary ligament, The fkin of the leg is 
inferted between the ligament and the hoof, 'and Joins 


the hoof to the foot or coffin- bone. The uſe-of the 


frog is to keep the heels open, to defend the foot and 
internal ſole from bruiſes, by its elaſtic and flexible ſub- 
ſtance, for by theſe properties it yields to the preſſure 
of external bodies, and returns to its former ſtate im- 
mediately. Hence it appears, that the paring away 
the upper part of the frog will impair its firmneſs and 
ſtability, will occaſion wire heels, and promote the 
diſorder called the Fruſh, as well as looſen the hoof 
where it is joined to the ſxin of the leg. When the 
frog is almoſt deſtroyed, it will be eaſily penetrated by 
ſharp bodies, and be more liable to be bruiſed by thoſe 
which are hard and blunt. | 

In the coffin-box or caſe, which is the inſide of the 
hoof, we obſerve its coronary convexity, its enchan- 
nelled fibres, and the creſt like-the comb of a cock ; 
beſides three eminences; two furrows, &c. All which 
are parts of the ſtructure of the coffin. This likewiſe 
contains, the coffin-bone, part of the coronary or little 
paſtern, the extremities of the tendons which bend the 
foot backwards, and extend it forward, with the two 
cartilages, the veins, glands and membranes. 

The coronary groove is a concave channel, in the 
inſide of the hoof, and runs round it to the fruſh. Its 
uſe is to contain the enchannelled fleſh for the inſertion 
of the ſkin, to receive the glands, and to facilitate the 
motion. of the foot, as well as to prevent the tendon 
before from being bruiſed in its action. Againſt the 
hard edge of the groove a great many ſmall fibres run, 
and there is a ſtrait line down to the toe, or inferior 
edge of the hoof. From the membranes of the bones 

between 
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between. the ſides, others run of a more fleſhy nature, 
which help to unite the hoof with the coffin- bone, 
TRE 1 arteries ar yo pe ear nouriſhment for 

e ſupport and 

The creſt 2 "Ay in the center of the coffin, 
is received into a groove of the coffin-bone, and ſerves 
to prevent the ſhaking of that bone in the Fon, 12 
ing the e in the ** 
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HERE. having lately been ah epidemical diſ- 
temper among the horſes, I have been told it was 
expected, that ſomething more ſhould be ſaid, relating 
to the nature and cure thereof. All diſeaſes of this 
kind, are undoubtedly owing, to the air, and to the 
pre-diſpoſition of any animal to receive its bad impreſ- 
lions. There's no animal upon Earth ſubject. to 
ſuch a variety of diſorders as a horſe ; for Cows, 
ſheep, hogs, and even the canine ſpecies, : are. af- 
flicted but with few maladies, in comparifon of 
horſes. The common diſeaſes of brute animals in ge- 
neral, chiefly ariſe from the plenty of the ftagnation 
and. extravaſation of the blood and humours, and from 
the ſuppuration and corruption of the viſcera z but as 
for 5 that return at ſtated ſeaſons, and are owing 
to a particular diſpoſition of the air, they require a 
more particular conſideration, and their cauſes may be 
ſought for, in the excretions and ſecretions, as well as 
in the particular diſpoſition of the heavens. 
It is very plain that all adult, animals, efpecially 
thoſe that are accuſtomed to labour and exerciſe, take 
in a large quantity of aliment, and yet their bodies are 
very. ſeldom, much heavier z hence it follows, that the 
excretions ought to. be in proportion, to what is taken 
into the body. This we learn from experience, and 
the laws laid down by Sanctorius, relating to inſenſible 
perſpiration; for by thefe we are taught, that the ope- 


rations of the mind, and the actions of the body, are 
always moſt regular and eaſy, when the excretions cor- 
reſpond with the quantity of aliment taken in. Its 
cherefore of the * to our enquiry jpto 

* * the 
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the nature of diſeaſes, to have a right notion of the na- 
ture, of all kinds of excretion. al 
In the ſtructure of an animal body, there are a vaſt 
number of organs, that are like ſo many machines, 
by whoſe help digeſtion; chylification, and ſanguifica- 
tion are performed, and the ſuperfluous matter, carried 
off, by the ſeveral glands, and emunctories of the body. 
Thus therefore, when the excretions, are regular, all 
the functions continue ſound and entire becauſe they 


carry off almoſt continually, whatever is hurtful to the 


body, and apt to elog the mind. Hence it follows; 
that diſeafes are beſt prevented,” by keeping up a due 
perſpiration, and by promoting all the neceſſary ex: 
cretions and ſecretiens, and eſpecially that of the in- 
teſlinal canal. It may ſeem ſtrange to ſome, but yet 
its certainly true, that perſpiration exceeds all the other 
ſecretions put together; and next to this is that by 
60}; The former carries off the moſt ſubtil mattes, 
and confequently Moſt hable to be prejudicial; and the 
latter that which is moſt groſs, ' and of too coarſe a 
ſubſtance, to enter the lacteal veſſels. '-Tts a trite ob- 
ſcrvftion, that thoſe whoſe bodies are generally open, 
are liable to feweſt” diſeaſes z while un the contrary, 
thoſe that are coſtive, often ſtruggle with a great vari- 
ety: We find by certain experience, that when the 
paſſage is not open that way, there is an inflation, 
about the præcordia, tenſive pains in the abdomen, hea- 
vineſs of the body, pains in the head, beſides a great 
quantity of wind. Likewiſe when perſpiration: is di- 
-miniſhed, the ſalt and fine fluids; Are carried to the 
head and breaſt, and injure other parts of the body, 
by leſſening the circulation of the blood and humours, 
and by bringing on a languor and laſſitude; with a hea- 
vineſs of the head, a dulnefs of the mind, a running 
of the noſe, and a violent cough. This is very often 
the caſe, and mote eſpecially in thoſe ſeaſons of the 
Year, when there ære ſudden changes of the weather, 
particularhy when they are extream. Hence it * 
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that when all evacuations, are in a natural ſtate, they 
are attended with health; and when they are diminiſh- 
ed or deficient, they become pernicious and noxious ; 
and when there's a ſtoppage, of more emunctories than 
one, the diſeaſe becomes more violent. Indeed it of- 
ten happens, that the diminution of one ſecretion, is 
compenſated with the increaſe of another; thus when 
the pores of the body, are cloſed up with ſudden cold, 
ſo as to cauſe a ſtoppage of perſpiration, all bad con- 
ſequences may be prevented, by the matter of it being 
carried off by the groſſer emunctories. Thus like wiſe 
when a great quantity of matter, is carried off by the 
lungs, the belly is commonly more ſlow; therefore 
this rule may be ſuggeſted, that the method of reme- 
dying, the loſs of one ſecretion, is by the increaſe of 
another. Thus a flux of the belly, may be reſtrained 
by increafing the perſpiration ; and likewiſe perſpira- 
tion may be lefſen'd by keeping the body open. Its 
likewiſe very certain, that no fever, or any other griev- 
ous diſorder, afflicts the body, unleſs preceded by 
coſtiveneſs, or a check of inſenſible perſpiration. | 
Its very plain that a defect, of any of the natural 
excretions will clog the body, with plenty of impure 
humours; and therefore no intelligent practitioner, 
will ever check any of them, much leſs reſtrain them; 
1 but rather keep them up in a moderate degree; like- 
wiſe when this is done, at the very beginning of any 
diſeaſe, it is the only way, not only to ſtop its pro- 
greſs, but to ſave the life of the animal: Hence like- 
wiſe it is plain, that no diſeaſe can be cured, till the 
natural ſecretions are reſtored. 
Almoſt every one is ſenſible, what influence the air 
and weather has upon an animal body; for when the 
ſky is ſerene; pure and temperate, with ſalutary breezes, 
ve find an unuſual vigour both in body and mind, at- 
tended with chearfulneſs, and aptneſs for action; but 
on the contrary, when the ſky is clouded, gloomy, 
rainy, and attended with moiſt winds, the body is not 
Bb 2 only 
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only languid and feeble, but the wit is dull, and we arg 
affected with ſadneſs, without any other cauſe, Some 
have been obſerved, to be heavy and dull, and to be 
ſcarce able to ſleep, when the: quickſilver in the baro- 
moter, has been very low; whereas when it riſes again, 
their uſual ſtrength and vigour has returned therewith. 


There are two kinds of air, which are neceſſary, to 
keep the body in perfect health; the one is internal, 


which reſides in the fluids, and in all parts of the bo- 
dy; the other is external, which ſurrounds the body, 
and which by its ſpring, and expanſive virtue, act: 
very ſtrongly both upon the ſolids and fluids ;' for by 
its gravity and preſſure, it hinders too great an expan- 
fion of the elaſtick internal air, and keeps it in equi- 
librium : Thus we ſee in a thermometer, that the fluid 
will ſometimes expand itſelf, and take up a greater 


ſpace, by the means of heat, and that it will be con- , 


denſed, and take up leſs room when the ſurrounding 
air is cold, We cannot wonder how air. ſhould enter 
the body, ſince we can't but know, it is intimately 
mixt with all our aliments, and even in water itſels; 
as may eaſily: be ſeen, by putting any of them into an 
air pump. 5 e e Oh 1351588 
Perhaps it may be ſaid, that the air never enters the 
blood, when inſpired through the lungs, which we 
may allow to be true; and yet it can't be denied, but 
that great plenty of the ztherjal fluid, may paſs that 
way; ſince we find by experience, that it will readily 
paſs through glaſs ; for otherwiſe it cou d not expand 
the fluid, in a thermometer. Hence it js plain, that the 
air and æther, may act in two different manners; for it 
may not only be mixed, with the fineſt fluids, and by 
its expanſive virtue, add ſtrength and firmneſs, to the 
elaſticl fibres; but it may enter the groſſer humours, 
and aſſiſt the expanſion of the veſſels. Thus this ex- 
panſive virtue of the air, intimately mixes and agitates, 
dhe vital fluids, and alſo increaſes perſpiration, while the 
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external air, ſerves to repreſs, a too great expanſion of 
the veſſels, the rarefaction and evaporation of the fluids. 
Hence it appears, that the vital, and more moderate 
circulation, and perſpiration, of the fluids, conſiſts 
in the preſerving them; the equilibrium and due pro- 
portion between the internal and external air. : 
Since the whole body conſiſts of a vaſt number, of 
tubes veſſels and pores, through which the blood and 
humours are continually paſſing, it is no wonder, that 
a great quantity, of extreamly fine corpuſcles, of a 
watery ſulphureous, and ſaltiſh nature, ſhould be con- 


tinually flying off in the form of a vapour, and like- 
wiſe, So thoſe that are the moſt vigorous and healthy, 


ſhould-perſpire more than others. Beſides, thoſe who 


have a regular perſpiration, always enjoy the beſt 
health, - becauſe by that means, the fluids are freed from 
all noxious; particles; and conſequently there is little 
danger, of being attacked by any conſiderable diſeaſe; 
for as we obſerved above, moſt diſorders of the body 
ariſe, from a want of due excretions, and from locking 


up in the body, thoſe particles that ought to be ſent 
off that way, Its likewiſe found by obſervation, that 


in the ſummer months, when perſpiration is greateſt, 
there's the feweſt diſeaſes, . and very few animals of any 
kind die; and hence it happens, that in thoſe ſeaſons 
of the year, when the weather is moſt changeable, all 


ſorts of maladies are: moſt frequent, and it is then 


that epidemical colds: and. fevers, are moſt frequent 
among horſes, though they return at no certain periods, 


which are ſametimes much more fatal than others. 


We are informed by hiſtories, that there have been 
fatal diſtempers amopg horſes, called murrins, which 


anſwer exactly to the plague among mankind ;. but of 
. theſe we have had-no inſtances for many years ; how- 


ever, we frequently find, that they are ſubject to epi- 
demical fevers and colds, which have been more orleſs 
fatal according to the nature of the diſeaſe itſelf, or the 


{kill of thoſe that have attempted to cure them. Theſe 


generally 
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generally become infectious; and if one horſe in a ſta- 
ble is afflicted with them, the reſt are almoſt ſure, to 
be affected in the like manner. But it is not to infec- 
tion only, that the increaſe of theſe diſeaſes is owing; 
for we ſometimes find, that it will run through a whole 


nation, in a very ſhort time; and therefore the cauſe 


muſt be more general. And more than once, it has 
been known to run throughout all Europe, in the ſpace 
of une; of 3 pay ee o16 27 

From what has been ſaid it is evident, that the only 
method of curing, any diſtemper among horſes, is to 
take it in time, and to ſupply the want of one ſecre- 


tion, by the increaſe of another; and likewiſe to reſtore 


that, which has been diminiſhed as ſoon as poſſible. 
Thus in the late epidemical diſeaſe under our preſent 
conſideration, it is always neceſſary to take away blood 
in proportion to the vehemence of the ſymptoms, to 
keep the body open, and to give ſuch medicines, 
as are more particularly appropriated to the relieving 
of coughs. The reigning diſorder is attended with 
ſwellings of the parotid glands, and of the other 


kernels about the throat, and is attended with a pro- 


fuſe running at the noſe, and ſometimes a flux of 
the ſame matter from the mouth, which is always the 
more dangerous, the more it is diſcoloured. We do 
not find, there has been any ſtrong fever attending in 
it, and when this is abſent, it may be cured as a com- 


mon cold, by keeping the head and neck warm, and 
by promoting the perſpiration of thoſe parts. This 


alſo may be affifted by clothing the reſt of the body; 
"and though the ſtable ſhould be warm, yet it ſhould 


not be fo cloſe, that no freſh air can enter; for then 
the horſe will be obliged to breathe ' his own atmoſ- 


phere; and its well known there is nothing more pre- 
Judicial to health, than the breathing of animal ſteams. 


This many among mankind; have found to their coſt ; 

for When they have been ſhut up, in a hot room with 
© the curtains drawn cloſe about them, they have too fre- 
Meng quently 
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quently loft their lives; whereas a more moderate 
regimen, and the admiſſion of freſh air might have 
preſerved them. © 
It will always be ſafeſt, to bleed an hoes plentifully 
at firſt, eſpecially if they are feveriſh and ſhort breath- 
ed; for when the veſlels are emptied, the noſe will 
ſooner-be brought to run; and this always anſwers 
57 purpoſe, as expectoration in men. If the 
y is coſtive, it ſhould always be kept open by 
emollient glyſters, and this will ever greatly con- 
tribute to the cure. For drink, he: ſhould have a 
maſh,” made with bran,” and flower of brimſtone, to 
heal the lungs, and to promote perſpiration. As ſoon 
as they begin to cough, the following aner has been 
found beneficial. © 
Take half a dram of Em a dram of caſtor, and 
an ounce of ſalt petre; which being reduced to powder, 
muſt be mixt with à pint. of mountain wine, which 
muſt be given to the horſe for a doſe, and repeated morn- 
ing and night, as long as the ſymptoms are urgent. The 
maſh may be mended, if a decoction of two ounces of colts- 


foot, be mixt therewith; or rather if this decoction be 


made the baſis of the maſh. As for what elſe remains 
to be ſaid, the chapter of contagious diſtempers, epidemi- 
cal fevers, and obftinate e may be n. 
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tinction of fimilar Diſeaſes ; the Uſe of the Non-Naturals ; an 
Account of the Pulſe ; the Content of the Nervous Parts, and a 
Sketch of the Animal Oeconomy. By R. BROOKES. M. D. 


The Third Edition, with Imptovements, in Two Vols. Octavo, | 


Price bound gs. on) | 

II. An Introduction to Phy/fic and Surgery, con- 
taining 1. Medicinal Inſtitutions, qr Phyſiology, Hygiene, Pa- 
thology, Semiotice, and Therapeutice. 2. A compendious Syſ- 
tem T Anatomy. 3. A.general Account of Wounds, Ulcers, Tu- 
mours, Operations.and Preſſings; as alſo, the Medicines uſed in 
Surgery. 4. Botany, and the Materia Medica. 5. Pharmacy, as 
well Chemical as Galenical. 6. A Diſpenſatory, containing a 
great Variety of the moſt efficacious officinal Compoſitions, and 
extertiporaneous Preſcriptions. 7. A Syllabus of the Symptoms. 
of all the Difeaſes incident to the Human Body. 8, An Index of 


Diſeaſes, and their Remedies. ' 9. A poſological Table, containing 


the Doſes of all the Simples and Compounds. 10. An Explanation 
of the Terms of Art, accented as they are pronounced. By the 
Author of the General Practice of Phyfic.” (Price bound 6s.) 


III. The Evangelical Hiſtory of eur Lord Jz$vs 
CarisT: Harmonized, Explained, and IIluſtrated; with Vari. 
ety of Notes, Practical, Hiſtorical and Criticah. To which is 
ſubjoined, An Account of the Propagation of Chriſtianity, and 
the original Settlement and State of the Church. Together wi 
proper Prefaces and a complete Index. (In Two Volumes, Octa- 


vo, Price bound 8s) Moft humbly dedicated to the Right Ho- 


nourable the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons in 


Parliament aſſembled. By a Society of Gentlemen, who are 
greatly alarmed at the preſe etul Neglect of Religion and 
I 


rtue, and earneſtly congetn the temporal and eternal 
Happineſs of Mankind. 
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for a genteel Behaviour, and polite Addreſs, in Maſters and 
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'of an accompliſhed Gentleman or Lady, in any Stage of Life. 
Illuſtrated with a Variety of genteel Figures, neatly engray'd, of 
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tion, and genteel Air upon all Occaſious. 
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Bleek, tending to a Grade of the ewithers, not to be eme, till 
Full ripe, 8. 

Abſceſs, 75 formed, will admit Blading; 325. May be brought to 
a head with rye-floaber and oat-meal, ibid. 

Abſceſs, tending to the poll-evil, may be prevented by bathing the 
bruiſe with vinegar mixt with ſpirit of wine, 324. 

Abſceſſes of the horney coat of the: Eye, 176 Their difference from 
pblytenæ and puſtules, ibid. Generally the conſequence of a great in- 
flammation of the eye, 178. Often attended with the loſs of fight, 
179. May be cured by bleeding, rowelling, elyſters and laxatives, 

ibid. A waſh for abſceſſes of 'the eye, ibid. Opening an abſjce/s of 
the ye the laft remedy, ibid. Anodynes to be uſed after opening, 180, 

Abdomen, its anatomy and contents, 41. 

A ts that are often aner 2 e fecding and want of « exere 
ciſe, 95. 

Ad eie deſcribed, 20. 444. 
thiops-mineral good a ainſt warms, 25 2. 

Age of” a horſe 1 to «je it, 3. 2 fo di OR it — the 
mark is gone out of the mouth, 

Air good, neceſſary for conſumptive borſes, 238, Open air good for one 
Full of humeurs, 108. Full of heterogeneous particles, 214. Ofien 
full of animalcules and inſects, 21 5+ Stagnating air, and that de- 
filed by animal fleams, very pernicious, 103. 

Albugo, or ſpot in the tranſparent cornea of the eye, how known, 17 1. 
May be taken off by the oil of paper, ibid. May be eafily removed 
at firft, ibid, 

Allowance of corn, how regulated, 98. 

Aloes, a laxative medicine or gentle purge, 128. 

Allum curd, good to lay over a bruiſed eye, 174. e Per- drink, 
good againſt profuſe flaling, 272. 

Aliase of a borſe, a fort of glands, 8 ; 

Anatomy of a horſe, 17. Of a horſe's lig, by Dale Ingram, ſur- 
geon, 358, 

Animal-motion explained, 1 59. 

 Animal-ſteams wefile the air, 103. 

Antimonial remedies good to ſaveeten the blood, 113, To promote 


a moiſture on the ſhin, ibid. | ; 
py * Cc Anus, 
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Anus, or fundament, its muſcles, 32. 
Aorta, or the, great artery, what, 77. Diſtributed through the 
* body, ibid, Aſcending aorta, and deſcending, ibid. 

Apoplexy de/cribed, 139. A horſe affected with it fallt down 

|  ewithout either ſenſe or motion, except the working of the flanks, 

ibid. When the weſſels of the brain are only diftended with 

Blood, bleeding is a certain cure, 140, 141. But when they are 

| burſt by blows or wounds, bleeding muſt be wery plentiful, 140. 

| The figns which precede an apoplexy, 139. 

Appearance rufty, with flaring hair, ſometimes the fign of a ſur- 
eit, 276. 

NN aweak, how remedied, 239. Voracious, how cured, 240. 
Weak, when cauſed by being over-fed, how cured, ibid. Horſes 
that fret themſelves off their lomachs ſhould run in the fields in the 
winter, ibid. A drink to cure a loſt appetite, 241. 

Aqueous or watry humour of the eye, what, 70. When it runs out, 
if the eye is prickt, it will fill again in two or three days, 176. 

Arms of a horſe what, 2. 

Arachnoides, a /uppoſed membrane of the cryſtalline humour of the i 

De, 70. | 

Aquabulade ewater excellent for the eyes, 185. 

Arteries of a horſe, 19. Deſcribed, 76. How diſtinguiſhed from 

the weins, ibid. Their Diameters conflantly diminiſh, ibid. Coats 
of the arteries, their number and names, 77. They begin with two 
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principal trunks, called the aſcending and d:/cending aorta, 77. B. 

| Aſcarides, a fort of worms, 247. Often woided with the dung, 248. B. 

= Signs of a horſe being troubled with them, ibid. Often cauſe fick fits, B: 
| and make a horſe grow. lean, 250. They are chiefly found in the 

= - ſmall guts. 247. Beſt killed with bitters and Moſaic gold, 250. B. 

1 Aſthma, dry, its ſympioms, 230. How cured, ibid. Dry or nervous, B. 


iti ſymptoms, 231. Always attended with a dry huſty cough, ibid. 


= T he forerunner of a broken auind, ibid. How mitigated, 232. How 2 
y | | . cured, 233. 
1 Aſtringent cly/fers, 134. 1 Be 
= Atmoſphere of a * in cloſe ſtables, unwholſome to breathe, 106. Be 
h | Auricles of the heart deſcribed, 54. | = 
7 B. | — 
B ACK of a horſe, a good and bad one diſcribed, 10. Its u- Bl: 
cles, 31. Its Bones, 24. Bla 
Back favelled en the road, how cured, go. Raw back and in- Bla 
Hamed with ſmall holes in, may be both cured with fryars bal. 'y 
- ſam, ibid. ; | Bla 


Back-Sinew, which, 2. Strains of it, * known, 331. 356. Bla 


Hau cured, 331. 358. F Ble. 

| Bald-Face, the mark of a horſe fo called, 119. 3 
Ball, purging for a herſe that wants exerciſe, 119. Cordial, 356. 7 

For colds and coughs, 355, Cordial, its doſe; 123. — 7 

: | cordi | 
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cordial balls, 123. 190. Cordial after running, 122. Cepha- 

lic, 141. In an apoplexy, ibid. Cephalic in the flaggers, 148, 
149. To compleat the cure of lethargy, 157. Balls, with cinnabar 
and gum guaiacum, 141. Mercurial, 153. With cinnabar good 
in a gutta ſerena, 164 In diſorders of eyes, 168. Bracken's cor- 
dial Ball, 191. For a cold, ibid. Oily and balſamic in a pleu- 
riſy, 202. Cordial in low fevers, 209, Diuretic Balls, 210. 
Mercurial for a cough, 228. Purging in an aſthma, 228. 230. 
Cinnabar Balls in an aſthma, 229. Pecteral in an afthma, 230. 
Mercurial in a broken wind, 232, 233, 234. Balſamic in a con- 
Jumption, 238. Laxative in the gripes, 242. Ball proper in the 
ary gripes, 244. In the gripes with a looſenrſ5, 245. With no- 
Jaick gold in a broken wind, 233. Pectoral in a broken wind, 232. 

233, 234. Alterative in a lax when greaſe is voided, 256. With 
rhubarb in a lax attended with a fever, ibid. Opening in the yel- 
lows, 264, 265. Diuretic and balſamic in ftrains of the kianies, 
267. Purging in ſtrains of the kidnies, 268. Againſt piſſing of 

. Blood, 274. Againſt profuſe ftlaling, 274. Purging for a ſurfeit, 
277. Purging for a hide bound horſe, 2709. In the farcy, 279. 
Diuretic in the dropſy, 290. Purging after the cure of molten grea e, 

295. Diuretic for the greaſe, 342. 356 For coughs and afthma- 

. matic diforders, 355. For colds and coughs, 356. For humours 0 
the legs, 343. For flying humours, 344. To carry off the greaſe, 
346. For hunting horſes, 355. 

Balſam for the ſcratobes, 355. 

Balſam, Friar's, how to make, 91. 

Barley, given a provender, will purge horſes at firſt, g7. It is 
Sometin:es very uſeful being mixt with Oats, 97. 

Bars in the hor/es mouths deſcribed, 2. Of a good horſe deſcribed, 8, 

Baſtard Strangles what, 218. 

Beans, their properties and uſe, 97. They yield much nouriſhment, 
ibid. Beſt for cart, coach, and road horſes,. ibid. They may be 
mixt with bran or chaff, ibid. "7M 

Beard of a horſe what, 1. | 

Beds of the optic nerves deſcribed, 61. 


Belly, how far it reaches, 2. 


Bile or gall, its nature and uſe, 46, 47. 

Binding / the hoof, how known and cured, 334. 

Black hor/es deſcribed, 13. 

Bladder de/cribed, 50. Aion of the bladder, ibid. 

Bladder, inflammation of, 272. Symptoms, ibid. Drink to cure it, 

bid. : 

Blade-Bone d#/cribed, 25. | 

Blaze, @ mark of a horſe deſcribed, 15. 

Bleeding, neceſſary for horſes when they come out of a dealer's 
hands, 105. When horſes ſtand long in the flable, and their eyes 
look heavy and dull, with hot mouths, 113. For young horſes when 
they are ſhedding their teeth, 114. Sometimes neceſſary to privvent 
Se diſeaſes, 
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diſeaſes, 125. Neceſſary. to. know how much blood is. taken away, 
ibid. Neceſſary in the apoplexy, 140. In all inflammations, 126. 
In the flaggers, ibid. In pains of the head, ibid. In flagnations 
of the Blood. ibid. In all internal inflammations, ibid. In the 
inning of the greaſe, 127. In fevers, 126. In colds, 126. 
188. In pleurifies, 207. In the ives, 122. In conſumptions, 237. 
In the yellows, 320. In hurts of the kidneys, 267. Ina ftrangury, 
269. Jn rhe molten greaſe, 269. When horſes have flood long in 
the flable without exerciſe, 104. In diſeaſes of the head, 293. To 
prevent impoſt bumes, ibid. In inflammations of the eyes, 175, The 
. beſt time for bleeding, unleſs in caſes of neceſſity, is the ſpring, 127. 
I ben dangero..s, ibid. 2 
Bleeding in the mouth pracꝭ iſead againſt the gripes, 242. ä 
Bliſtering ointment in the bone ſpawin, * Common bliftering goed 
in the pleurify and inflammation of lungs, 202. | 
2 is a fu no animal can be without, 21. How affected in diſ- 
- eaſes, 126. | 


Blood-Spavin, properly a warix or dilatation of a wein, 304. [tis 


2 ſoft. knotty, indolent tumour, running along the infide of the hack, 
and ſeldem bigger than a walinut, ibid. How cured when recent, 
ibid. A certain cure at all times, 305. When there are puffs or 


Aatuleners in the hocks, they muſt be cured by bliſtering and firing, 


ibid. 

Blood-Veſſels F a hor/e deſcribed, 76. Diwided into weins and arte- 
ries, ibid. The number of their coats not eafily determined, 77. 
Blows cn the eyes, how cured, 173. Seldom dangerous, ibid. The 

cure when inflamed by them, 174. They ſometimes turn the horny 
coat white, 173. | 1 
Blows. and Bruiſes, their effes, 292. How cured, 293. 
Blue-Stone the /ame as blue-witriol, 183. A principal ingredient in 
an eye-water, againſi malignant. ulcers, 183%, 
1092 2 a Horſe uſually calleg the carcaſs, 1. A good one de- 
cribed, 9. 5 a 
Bones er de, 18. Bones of a hor/e's head, 22. Bone of the tongue, 


24. Bones 4 the back, ibid. Of the collar, ibid. 2 the ribs, 
id | 


ibid. The Breaſt-Bone, 25. The Shoulder-Bone, ibid. Leg- 
Bone, ibid. Shank-Bone, ibid, Great paſtern, 26. Little 
Paſtern, ibid. Coffin Bone, ibid. The haunch, hip, and ſhare 
Bones, ibid. Os ſacrum, 25. Bones of the thighs and legs, 27. 
Small Bones 5 the hock, 27. | 

Bones that are long and hollow, are filled with marrow, 28. 


Bone-Spavin d:/cribed, 296. More or leſs dangerous on different parte, 


ibid. The cure, ibid. An ointment proper for it, ibid. Incurable 
in old horſes, 298. | | 

Bones foul, how remedied, 330. 

Bots, a fort of worms, 245. Somewhat like wwoedlice, ibid. They 
are red in the lomach, and white in the trait gut, ibid. But they 
chiefly int the flomach, ibid. Moſt common in May and Tune, - 
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Bots in the frait gut may be eafily cured with chopt ſavine and gar- 
lick, 248. In curing Bots in the flomach no time muſl be loſt, left 
, the horſe s mouth be ſhut up, 248. Two drams of mercurius dulcis 

may be given in a paſte made with flour and water, waſhed down 
with a hornful of warm water, ibid. They cauſe terrible convul- 
font, ibid. A drink to compleat the cure, 249. Occafion'an uni- 
verſal cramp, 150. Their ſeat is round the lower orifice of the 
flomach,. ibid. 5 ome liken them to large maggots with prickly 
bet, ibid, 

Bracken, 5 Dr. his cordial ball, 191.” His ball for colds, ibid. Hit 
- miſtake about digeſtion, _— Nee digeſtion, ibid. Another error 
of his, 273. Cenſured 108 | 

Brain dferibed, 58. Ts 4% 6 5. How divided, 59. 

Bran, its uſe, 97. A good diet for fichly borfes, 98. 

Brandy, mixt with water, good to waſh the eyes "with, 168. 

Braſs or Copper, or their preparations, never to be given inward} 250. 

Breaſt, mu/cles of deſcribed, 32. 

Breaſt- Milk, or cows milk auith ſaffron, good in wound; of t the eye, 175. 

Breaſt-Bone gde/cribed, 25. 

Breaſts of Horſes, when very narrow, bad, 9. 

Bright Bay Horſe de/cribed, 12. 

Brills of @ hor/e what, 1. 

Broken-Wind deſcribed, - 231. Succeeds a nervous Aſthma, ibid. 
Appears when'a Horſe is coming eight, ibid. Eafieſt cured at 

Biokch ranged horſes always beft at graſs, 2 32. 

Bronchial-Glands, what, 86. 

Bronchia of the lungs deſeribed, 56. 

Brow f @ horſe, what, I. 

0 horſes deſcribed, 13. | 
ruiſes of the eyes ſeldom dangerous, 173. A He. water to 
cure — ibid Allum — pro AE uh 25 is bad, 174. 
A eye-water in bad caſes, ibid. A powder of white wierio] 


and double refined ſugar proper to take away any remaining ble- 


miſh, ibid. 

Bumps of the ſtin to be cured by Bleeding, and an opening diet 
without any thing elſe, 277. 

Buccal-Gland de/cribed, 85. 

Burns, their treatment, 314. : 

Burnt-Hay, or that le after the 2 of a flack, is good fod- 
der, 93. 


C. 


Coos Lapis, 7s the ear of zinc, and is good in 

the diſorders of the eyes, 167. 
Callous Ulcers, what, 314. 
I Camphire 


— — at. 9 — A p 


Canker in the foor proceeds from a rotten putrid fruſh, 336. Some- 
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Camphire mixt with 1 in roſe ume, is excallent\fo 
ulcers 'of the eyes, 182. 
Cancerous Ulcer deſcribed, 319. Cured only by extirpation, ahi 


times from bruiſes, 'corns, and nails, ibid. How cured, ibid. 


Capſulæ Artrabiliares, or renal glands 2 48. Their yo . 


Lou, 49. 

Carcaſs or — horſe, 1. That of good boſs derided, 9. 

Carious Ulcers, what, 318. 

Carotid wang what, 78. 

Cartil les gl defertbed, 48. Their 2 "OY 

Caſtration or o of a horſe, how. os 137. 

Cataract, a 8 of ile eye, incur 

Cavernous Ulcers, what, N Not fo dangereus as the fomuous, 
316. Care, 

Cawl of 4 4 1 4 42. 8 


0 
Cells of. the lungs deſcribed, 56. © 
Cephalic- hulls, or ſuch as are good for diſorders of the head, 141, 
148. See balls, 
Cerebellum, a part of the brain deſcribed, 61. 
Cervical Arteries de/cribed, 78. © o C 


Cervical Veins de/cribeds 81. 

Ceruminous glands of the have wire chew with WAX, 72. 

Cerebrum or brain dejecribed, 58. How divided, 5g. Its aſe, 65. 

Channel of a horſe, or the * where the crupper lies, 2. | 

Channelled ee of the brain deſeribed, 61. | 

Changes ſudden of all kind, wes rs to a tar health, 106. a 
112. O. 


Change of diet good for horſes chat looſe their fab in foiling, 111. Cc 
Charge for a 2 301. For 2 332. For D. 344. Cc 
A cold-charge,"346. To firengthen the ereus, 351. Wan N 
 dered horſe, 352. For frvelled lege, 3 58. ©c 
Charnet of a horſe, what, 2 Ce 


Cheſt or ſecond "cavity of the trank deſcribed, 5 2. A Co 

Chop'd Straw is u/ed fer food in Scotland, 97. dat Ns 

Cheſnut horſes deſcribed, 13. 1 ' 

Choroide Plexus of the brain deſeribed, 60. 

Choroides a membrane of deſcribed, 70. 

Chryſtalline humour of the eye deſcribed, 70. 

<Cicatrices of the eye removed by Sir Hans Sloan's liniment, 185. 

Cinnabar and gum guaiacum balls, 141. Cinuabar balls the only 
anchor of hope in the gutta ſerena, 164. 

Cinnabar Fumigation good in the glanders, 322. 

Cloathing that is warm to be left off gradually, 108. 

Circulation of the blood,” its advantages, 126. 

Clover graſi does not make the beſt hay, 94 oa. the cholie, 
 toig. Be mixt with rye-graſs, ibid. 


Su f Coat 


; only 


Coat 
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Coat of 4 horſe, "what, 1. 4 kuh ur . fign of braltby 9, 


107. 

Coffin, and coffin-joint,, what, 2. Strain of the coffin Joint; 331. 
. Hoaw cured, ibid. | | 

Coffin-Bone, N 26. 360. 

Cold common explained, 185. How cauſed, 186. Symptoms, 187. 
Progneftics, 188. A drink to cure them, 188. 342» Young horſes 


moſt ſubje& to colds, 188. Bleeding proper, i Wn oad 
be kept warm when; they have colds. 


Cold,  epidemical, . attacks great numbers at once,” 216. Attended 


with fevellings under the ears, ibid. They. communly run prodi- 
giouſly at the noſe in two or three days time, and continues five 
or "fix, =_ If of à good colour. and confiſtence not dangerous. 
' 217. An infected horſe _ pw remov'd from the reft, ibid. 
May be cured as common colds, 

Cholic and gripes, their ſeat, 241. _ diſeaſe of. the. nervous ſyſtem, 
ibid. Diagnoflic figus, ibid. Its different cauſes, ibid. 242. . Crib- 
biters moſt fa eck to the cholic, ibid. Attended with a coftive- 
neſs, and generally with a ſtranguary, ibid. A-carminative ball 
proper to cure it, ibid. 

Cholic ſpaſmodic &de/cribed, 243. Always attended: with coſti we- 

. neſs, and black\ and hard dung, ibid. The urine is bigh-coloured, 
and the Tail has always a quick. motion, ibid. Eafily cured if talen in 
time, ibid. Vitriolated tartar proper on this occafion, ibid. An in- 
ward inflammation often taken for it, ibid. The horſe's body Should 


. be open d as. ſoon as. poſſible, 244. When the * 15 we a natural 


colour, and looſe, there never is any danger, ibid. 
Collar- Bones deſcribed, 24. *% 

Collyrium, /ee eye. 

Colloquintide, © oarmens ointment of W to the 5 of a child, will 


' purge, 128. 
olumniæ Carnæ, what, 54. 


Colours f horſes, obſervations concerning. them, 12, 13, 14, 15. 

Conſumption de/cribed;: 235: 236. Ii cauſe, ibid. What horſes 
are moſt ſubjedt to it, 237. Proguoſtick fignts, ibid. Cure ibid. Al- 
ways ſome degree of inflammation attends this diſeaſe, ibid. Iis beſt 
 alzways to begin the cure with bleeding a little at a time, ibid. Then 
Rowels are to be made in 'the-fides and breaſt, ibid. Balſamick 
Balli good in a conſumption, 238. Air and gentle exerciſe good, ibid. 
| Sometimes its without a cough and 2 at the noſe, or a feveriſp 
| beat, ibid. In this caſe mercurials are proper, over night, with 


purges the next morning, ibid. A cred ball in this caſe, _ 
_ cinuabar and gum guaiacum, -i 


Contagious Fevers, \ what, 273. 

Convulſions, what, 150. An affetion of the nerwes of the ſpinal 

' marrow, ibid. Gase bott in April, May, and June, ibid, 
Symptoms. of convulfions. cauſed by bots, ibid. A proper bull to kill 

* 251. This diſeaſe explain'd, ibid. Sometimes idiopathic and 


ympathetich, 
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is ce e by eee abe this. Thy. 
cure deſperate when an horſe's mouth is ſhut up, ibid. The cure be. 
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fore this hafpens, 153. How compleated, 154. When the diſeaſe 
" is from the blood, how cured, 15 5. When from internal ulcers in- 


curable, ibid. A proper liniment againſt convulſions, 153. Ac. 


ter with opium of great uſe, 154. 8 
Corn, allowance — regulated, 98. Muſt be given to a horſe 
early in a morning, when going a journey, 106. : 
Cornea, the coat of the eye deſcribed, 0. Wounds of it ſoon heal, 176. 
Corner-Teeth, how to know the age of a horſe by them, . Mark of 
the mouth in the corner teeth, ibid. | 


Coronary Artery deſcribed, 77. 
_ Cortical ſubffance of the brain deſcribed, #9: | 


Coſtiveneſs, a conffapt attendant of diſeaſes of the head, 142. Moſt 


frequently in hot weather, 254. | When habitual, an horſe is never 
"evell, ibid. An opening diet with. ſcalded bran is generally a cure, 


ibid. Ep/om ſalt good in this caſe, ibid. A ſymptom of the yellows, 


265. 
. aubat, 185. The firſt ſymptom of a cold, 187. 
Cough, when berſas are cutting their teeth, abated by bleeding, 192. 
Cough, obftinate, 224. ' The nature of it explained, ibid. Attended 


with weakneſs, loſs of appetite, and waſting of the body, 227. In 


a vomica of the lungs, the cough is almoſt inceſſant, when the horſe 
is at hard work, ibid. When it proceeds from the liver, the flanks 
are continually aworking, ibid. An aſthmatick cough is either moiſt or 
dry, 230. How known when the cauſe is in the liver, 229. How 
| known to be deſperate, ibid. Mercurial medicines beſt, auben aſth- 
matick, 228, Proper mercurial balls, ibid. Proper purge, ibid. 
Proper drink, 229. 7% 
Cough from different cauſes deſcribed, 224. How to cure when recent. 
Cough Aſthmatick, with aubeexing and rattling in the throat, how 
cured, 230. A nervous and afthmatick cough, how known and 


cured, ibid. Cream of tartar, a laxative, 128. Cows milk with 


Saffron, good in wounds of the eye, to prevent an inflammation, 175, 
Cream ane; hor/es ogy 15 * Y hy 
Creſt-fallen bor/e deſcribed, 1. 
Creſt of hor/es, what, 1. 
Crib-biting hor/es, of wery little value, 12. | 
Critical tumours, what, 290. The conſequences of acute diſeaſes, ibid. 
] ben they fall on the internal parts, generally fatal, ibid. Muſt be 
brought to ſuppuration, when'on the external parts, ibid. When they 
 affett the glands about the head, how cured, ibid. When they fall on 
the poll or withers, they cauſe the poll-evil or fiſtula, 292. Sometimes 
they fall on the groin, the ſheath, near the ftifle-bone, or paſtern-joint, 
ibid. Their effets there, and how cured, ibid. | 
Crocus of antimony will put an horſe into a breathing ſweat ; but an 
ounce ts ſufficient for a day, to produce a moifture of the ſein, 113. 
Croup deſcribed, 2, WE 
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Crown or Crownet, «what, .. 
Crown-Scab, what, 337. 7s * add os cure, 340. 
Chryſtaline dene of the eye, 70. 

Crural arteries deſcribed, 79. 

Cuticula, or /carf-ſtin deſcribed, 21. 

Cutis or Hide de/cribed, 21. 

Curb de/cribed, 298 Its cure, 299. 

Currying bores has the ect of exerciſe, 1 03. 


D. 


AN DER and EO the frgns of a Arat, 2 
D Dealers in horſes alla them too litile N and feed them 


too much, 10g. 

Decoction for the worms, 249. Of logwood for a logſengſi, 257. 
Opening in the yellows, 264. For hurts of the Kidnics, 267. 7 
an inflammation of the kidnies, 208. For profuſe ale. 275. Fer 
a ſurfeit, 279. 

Defects of beths to be avoided, 10. © 

Diabetes, or profiu/e faling deſcribed, 274. 5 7 it, ibid, A 
dangerous diſeaſe without care, ibid. Gibſon's method of cure, ibid. 
The beft method of cure, 275. Profuſe fling through fear, 0 
no other cure but gentle of e, 274+ 

Diaphragm or Midriff deſcribed, 57. Its uſe, 58. 

Diaphragmatick arteries de 8 78. 

Diarrhœa. See Lax. 

Diaſtolæ, abr, 5 14. | 

Diet, rhe different forts of it, 93 Various in Aferem countries, 95. 

Diet, change of good, in foilent horſes, that looſe their fleſh, 111. 

Diet, proper in fevers, 199. In the ſtraugles, 218. For 1 that 
ee 258. For Jurftited horſes, 279. 

Diſeaſes may be prevented by good * 977 

Diſtempers contagious, what, 213. 

Docking or cutting of a horſes tail, how Sn, 138. 

Dock of an horſe, what; 2. 

Drefling hor/es has the effect of exerciſe, 163. 2 * 

Drink, laxative, in the Paggers, 144 Balſamick, 202. Cepha- 
lick, 156. Cephalick in the flagger „ 249. Diuretick, 270. 

18 cramps aud ſpaſms, 1563. Purging, 168. For a cold, 188, 

In fevers, 196. 199. Peter af in a Pleuriſy. 202. Allr. 

AY in malignant fevers, 207. Cordial in low fevers, 209. In 

the malignant ftrangles, 221. Peftoral in an afthma, 229. For 

Hurts in the kidutes, 267. In the water farcy, 290. In the molten 

greaſe, 295. In the yellows, 264. For the farcin, 346. For yel- 
loaus and faggers, 345, 354. For the farcin, 348, 354. For the 

Jurfeit, 349. A drink of rye-bread, 342. For a cold, ibid. For 


* 339, 345 · For 7 furfeit, 278. To cure a looſene/s, 
257- 
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257. Tn want of appetite, 241. Again * 249 Laxative 
in a loaſeneſi, 25 5, 256. 

Drinking a little m and then decalien «when. horſes are on the 
road in hot weather, 88. Proper two miles before —— ie. 
Gentle riding beſt after drinking, ibid. 

Dropſy anaſarca de/cribed, 290. Cured by diureticks, ihe... 

Drum of the ear, how put in motion, 75, Deſcribed, 7: 

Dubbing, good for horſes legs and heels, 121. 

Dun hor/es deſcribed, -15. | 

Dung of an healthy horſe deſcribed, 124. Bad bs which, id 
dunging often on the road a bad fign, 92. Dung pain in the jaundice, 
263. Dung pale, a fign the gall is not feereted, 252. W 
eo of a mortification in the bowels, | 253. 


ing, ibid. Their muſcles deſcribed, 30+. 
ng too much a bad ad fign, 92. 
Elbow of an hor/e, what, 2. 
Emollient clyfters, 133. 

Emulgent arteries and weins, 49. 

Epiglottis deſcribed, 30. 

Epidemical fevers, what, 213. Caukd by faults in the air. * 
water, ibid. Theſe faults deſcribed, ibid. 214. | Tymptoms of the 
worſt kind, 216. Cure, ibid. 

Epidemical cold de ſcribed, 216. Cure, "15 

Epilepſy or Falling Sickneſs, &y ſome callad the flaggers, dieribed, 
144. The cauſe explained at large, 144, 145, 146, 147. Lie- 
| pathic auben it proceeds from the brain, 147. Symptomatick when 
the fault is in 7 58 other part, ibid. Tbeir ſeveral n ibid. 4 
fit Agſcribed, 148. How diſtinguiſhed from the gripes, ibid. The 
cure, ibid. The ers body _ always be kept open, 249. 

8 deſcribed, 5 9 8 

Epigaſtick artery d: Kennel 79. 

Eruption moi, a /ymptom of a wet Jarfeit, 278. 

Euſtachian zube, the uſe of it, 75, Deſcribed, ibid. | 

Excrements hard, may be brought away by emollient clyſters, 11 1. 

Exerciſe, the advantages of it, 101, 102, 103. Nothing more proper 
to prevent diſeaſes, 102. It ſhould always be performed in the open 
ad, 103. Theproper time and manner of exerciſing horſes, ibid. Ne- 

celan after bleeding, 104. Want of it dangerous, 102. Proper 
in obftlinate coughs, 234. Good for ſes as 2 33. Muft 
be kept within due bounds, 103. 

Eye, the organ of ſeeing, 68. 

Eye- waters, 168. ps 173, 174+ 350. 

Eye-ointment, 68, 184. 

Eye-waters for _— of the eye, 175, 178. For ulcers of the 9 
1817, 182, 183, 184. 
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Eyes de/cribed, 68. Good ones how known, 8. 72. Deeds of them, 
how diſcovered, 72. Muſcles of the eye, 29. Orbit of the eyes, 68. 
Its coats, 70. Its humours, ibid. , 
Eyes, diſeaſes of, 161. 164, 170. 173. 
Eye-lids, their muſcles, 28. | 
Eye Pits, what, 1. | | - 
Eyes yellow in the jaundice, 260,  ' 
Eye, inflammation of, how to prevent when wounded, 178. 


Eye-unuſually red, is the ſymptom of a fever, 193. 
Eye liniment, 172. = 
Fo * 
ALX a proceſs of the dura mater, 58. 
Fallow coloured horſes deſcribed, 14. f 
Farcæ or Farcin de/cribed, 281. Miſtaken for other diſeaſes, ibid. 
' Properly a diftemper of the weins which appear like ſo many cords, 
ibid. The ſymptoms of it, ilid. Prognoſtic ſigns, 282. Sometimes 
epidemical, 283. Its ſymptoms, ibid. Peſtilential Farcæ, ibid. 
Mild Farcæ may be cured with bleeding and exerciſe, ibid. Mode- 
rate Farcæ, its /ymptoms, ibid. "Young horſes with fleſhy heads 
Jubje# to it, ibid. Its extraordinary ſymptoms, ibid. The cure, 284. 
The ſymptoms when it appears firſt in different parts, 285, The cure 
ibid: More effetual topicks than Gibſon s, 287. How to diftinguiſh 
the Farce on the paſterns from the greaſe, 288. A ball for the Farce, 
289. | . 
Pa water, is known by foft fewellings in various parts of the body, 
290. Is of teu kinds, ibid. In this the ſewellings ſometimes break, 
and ſometimes diſappear of themſelves, is cured with bleeding and 
diureticks, ibid. £ | "= | | 
Fat, where it lies, and its uſe, 41, 
Fearful or farting hor/es of little value, 11, + 
Feather, a mark deſcribed, 17. BRO LH 
Feeding of hor/es, obJervations concerning it, 89, Improper ewhile a 
horſe is hot, ibid. | | | 
Feeling, its organ, 67. | 
Feet, their defets, 7. A thin or wweak foot, 6. A very hard or 
ftrong foot, 7. Narrow heels, ibid. A good foot deferibed, 6. 
Bones of the feet, 26. Diſorders of the ftet, 8. Muſcles of the 
tet, . LS 
F 2 to 4 examined at the inn, go. To be flufſtd after a long journey, 


91. 

Feet often changed after a heat, this ſhows the legs are tired, 122. 

Feet burning hot, a ſymptom of the pleuriſy, and in,. ammation of the 
lungs, 200, J 11 


Fetlock of an horſe, what, 1. 
Fetlock-joint, which, 2. 
Fevers deſcribed, 193. Their general effects, ibid. Horſes of all ages 
ſubject thereto, ibid. The r cauſe of a ftver, ibid. The mate- 
2 


rial 
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rial cauſe, 194 The ſalutary aſſiſtance of nature, not to be di l 
ed, ibid. 

Fevers fimple, conſiſts in a quick pulſe, when all the parts are ſoaks, 
195. Generally owing, to ſuppreſſed perſpiration, ibid. Its ſymp- 
toms, ibid. Its cure, 1 96. Bleeding indicated, ibid. A Proper 
drink for it, ibid. 

Fever inflammatory deſcribed, 198. Indications of cure, ibid. Cured 


by bleeding, cooling drinks, and emollient oo » 199. Proper diet, 


bid. A proper clyſter in this caſe, 197. An. purge, ibid. 
Signs of a recovery, 198. 


Fever, low, putrid, and malignant deſcribed, 205, Cauſes, ibid. 


Diagnoſtic figns, ibid. Pro ropmſic figns, 206. Cure, ibid. Dan- 


gerous not to perceive it in Time, 207. | How a highly putrid fever 
may be known, 210. Signs of death, 211. Signs of recovery, 212. 
The management of an horſe after recovery, ibid, 

Fevers epidemical and contagious deſcribed, 213. Bad air a cauſe, 
214. Badgraſs, acauſe, 215, Its Hmptems, ibid. May be cured 
like a low putrid fever, 212. 

Fibres deſcribed, 18. 

Films of the eye deſcribed, 171. How 88 N 

Firing, the method of it, 137. It is an actual cautery, ibid. The 


manner of firing in a — Gavin, 296. The principal method of 
curing a ring bone, 300. Proper in the cure of ſplents, 302, The _ 


beſt cure for windgalls, 34. 

Fiſtulous alcers deſcribed, 317. How to cure them, ibid. 

Fiſtula in the wwithers deſcribed, 327. The canler, ibid. No repel» 

' Jants proper, when the tumour ſucceeds a fever, 328. How cured 
when finuous, 329. How and when the abſceſs is to be open d, 328. 
How managed 
ulcer is Foul, ibid. 

Flank what, 2. | 

Flanks of a good horſe deſcribed, g. 

. Flank veins, 82. 

Flanks, the beating of them, the ſymptom of a fever, 195. 

Flatulencies of the hock, cured by Uifering and firing, 305, 

Flea-bitten. hor/es deſcribed, 14. 

Fleſhy panicle deſcribed, 40. 

Fleſhy columns of the heart deſcribed, 54. 

Fluids avhar, 21. 

Foal-Teeth which, 4. Known by their whiteneſs, ibid. 

Foal,  feuld run with his dam a whole year, 117. Should be houſed 
in ewinter, ibid. Beſt to break them at three years, * 118. How 
Beſt done, ibid 

Foamy ſweat, a fign of fizy Blood, 106. 

Fomentations neceſſary in critical ſavellings, 292. Of fingular 
uſe in wounds, 312. For wounds in the eyes, 176. For wind- 
galls, 303. For the blood ſpavin, 305. For © adds 330. 

Foot Hrong, how known, 7. Teo large, bad, 8. 


Forge 


the bone is hot 329. How cured when the 
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Forge Water inwvigorates the blood and frengt bens the ſolids, 169. 

| Good for. worms, 249. | 
Foretop what, 1. | 4 

Fornix of the brain deſcribed, Bo. Kh 

Foul: feeding horſes differ from thoſe of a voracious appetite, 240. 

| Friftions with a hair-cloth good in diſeaſes of the nerves, 154. 
Friar's bal/am how made, 91. Good for rawneſs of any part, aud 
wounds, ibid. Good for coughs and cholics in men, ibid. 

Fretfulneſs, a bad quality in a horſe, 11. 

Fretful hor/es, not fit for bufine/5, ibid. 
Frog of the foot deſcribed, 2. 
Frontal bone deſcribed, 22. 
Fruſh of the foot deſcribed, 2. 
Fruſhes running, deſcribed, 335. How cured, 336. 
Fundament, its muſcles, 32. 


F umigations with cinnabar, good in the diſeaſes of the glands, 221. 


G. 


ALL or Bile, ts. nature and uſe, 46, 47. A fort of natural 104 
L. purge, 263. | Stoppage of it cauſes coſtiveneſi, and pale dung, 1 
vod. | * f 144 
Garlick, ſeful to open the lungs, 230. Good in a broken wind, 234. 1 
Gaſcoign or Thigh ade/cribed, 3. | 1 M14 
Gelding in what manner performed, 135. _ 
n of horſes, ſome cautions and obſervations relating thereto, q [1 | 

116, | | 
Genital parts of an horſe deſcribed, 51. | 1 
Gibſon, mftates of his, 195, 203, 209, 210. 227. 232. 165. 258. 1 

263. 233. 245. 5 Praiſed, 263. 270. 274. 
Gland pituitary deſcribed, - 62. | | 
Glanders deſcribed, 320. Properly. an inflammation of the pituitary 

membrane, 320. The different periods of it diſtinguiſb d, ibid, The 
principal ſymptoms, ibid. An infectious diſeaſe, 321. Sometimes 

cauſed by ſudden cold, ibid. Fumigations ſom:times proper, 322. 

Like the ozena in men, 323, Method of cure, 322. Gibſon's opi- 

nion about it, ibid. All runnings of the noſe not the Glanders, 323. 

Theſe runnings may be diſtinguiſhed by the names of the pulmonary 
-Glanders, the waſting Glanders, the firang/e Glanders, and the 

farcy Glanders, 76:d. 
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74 Glands or Kernels de/cribed, 19. 82. Their uſe, 83, 84. Divided Wt 
10 into conglobate and conglomerate, 83. What fluids are ſeparated by i | 
the conglomerate glands, ibid. Conglobate glands /erve to ſecrete the | 1 
lymph, 88. Where ſeated, 86. 111. 
ar Glaſs-Powder proper for an haw in ile eye, 172. j | 
d- Glaſs of Antimony cerated, recommended in violent fluxes, 257. | 


Glaſſy humour of the eye, 70. 5 
Globe of the eye compoſed of membranes and humours, 68. 


ge Glauber _ 


_ rs IN D E X. 
Glauber Salt a laxative, 128. 
Gloſly coat a fign of health, 92, 1079. - 


 Glyſters, their ſeveral kinds and uſes, 133. Should be only milk 


warm, 135. Should be injected with a pipe fourteen inches long, ibid. 
T heir ingredients, 133. Emollient glyſters, 133, 156. Purgative 
glyflers, 133. Strengthening glyfters, 134. Sedated glyſters, ibid. 
* Aftringent glyſters, hy Nouriſhing glyfters, 135. How glyſters 
operate, ibid. Proper glyſters in the flaggers, 144, 149.  Emoalli- 
ent in the falling fickneſs, 149, Antiſpaſmodick in convulſions, 154. 
Opium good in theſe laſt, ibid. Emollient in the letbargy, 156. 
Cooling in fevers, I97. 199, In the pleuriſy, 202. Ina Goſenth 
257. For an inflammation of the kidnies, 270. Diuretick and ſe- 
E 
yiter Pipe preferable to a ſyringe, 135. | | 
Graſs and yt low feeding, - Short graſs the beft, 98. Rank 
graſi bad, ibid. Graſs good for a horſe kept long without exerciſe, 
107. For horſes with ſtiff limbs and flaring coats, 109. For latent 


% 


Diſorders, ibid. For thoſe recover d from a fit of fickneſs, ibid. 


Spring graſs good for broken winded horſes, 99. Spring graſs excel- 
againſt ſurfeits, 109, For flarts of the tendons and fineaus, 
110. For horſes that have hard brittle bo, ibid. For the con- 
7 of quitters, ibid. For feet worn down with travelling, 
ibi. For bad ſhoeing, ibid. For horſes cured of the farcy till their 
ſcabs fall off, ibid. Horſes taken up from graſs, having been but a 
time there, require no management, 112, When an horſe has 
been at graſs a year, bran and chopt flraw muſt be mixt with his 
corn, and now and then ſcalded bran, ibid. | 
Greaſe, occafioned by the careleſſneſs of thoſe that look af horſes, 337. 
| _— of cure, ibid, Difficult to cure when the legs are pen-fea- 
thered, 339. 2 | | 
Grey horſes deſcribed, 14. 


Gripes, the /eat of this diſeaſe, 241. Symptoms of the 7e. ibid. 


proximate cauſe, ibid. Crib-biters moſt ſubject to this diſeaſe, 242. 

Method of cure ibid. How to know when the pain is removed, ibid. 
Dry gripes, or ſþaſmodick cholick, always attended with coftivens/s, 

243. Eafily cured by emollients, ibid, Danger of miſtaking an in- 
ternal inflammation for the gripes, ibid. This laſt how cured, or 
diſtinguiſhed, 244. Gripes with a looſentſs, and the dung of a na- 
tural colour, never dangerous, ibid. 

Griſtle or Cartilage de/cribed, 18. 

Gullet de/cribed, 33.41. Head of its muſcles, 30. 

Gutta Serena deſcribed, 161. Is a pally of the optick nerves, 162. 
The nature of wifion explained, ibid. The cauſe of this diſorder, 


ibid. Spurious gutta ſerena how cauſed, 163. External cauſes of 


the gutta ſerena, ibid. Signs of its coming on, ibid. Prognofticks, 
ibid. No hopes of curing an old horſe, ibid. The cure in all diffi- 
cult caſes how attempted, ibid. Cinnabar balls good in this diſeaſe, 
164. 4 plethorick horſe muſt be bled, ibid. 1 858 
Guts deſcribed, 43. 


Hair- 
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Air-cloth, good to rub the parts with in diſeaſes of the nerwes, 


Hair, 'E A called in different parts of the body, 1. Its uſe, 20. Lies 
thicker and ſubot her in young ones than old, hid 

Ham &e/cribed, 3. 

Haunches d!/cribed, ibid. 

Haunch- bone gde/cribed, 26. + 

Haw, 4 fleſby excreſcence of the eye deſcribed, I72. The cure, ibid. 
A power F glaſs will deſtroy it, ibid. 

Hay, its kind and qualities, 92. What hay is beft, 93. New hay 

ay fit for labouring horſes, ibid. Becomes good at C hriftmas, 94- 

7 beft hay known L its ſmell, ibid. Soft hay not ho wholeſome as 
hard, ibid. 2 

Hay muſt ſweat before it's fit for uſe, 93. The remaining part of 
burnt hay good for fodder, ibid. Short bay better than long, 94. 
Bad hay makes an hor/e become poor, 92. 

Hay and graſs alone low feeding, * | 

Head of a good horſe deſcribed, 8 | 

Head reclined on one fide, a Feder of the letharg 9, 1 15 6. 

Head, ts. bones, 22. Is muſcles 30. 

Health, An, of it in 4 5 107. 124. 

Health promoted by exerciſe, 102. Hurt by * "os ibid, By 
recover d in the open fields, 107. | 

Hearing, the ſenſation of it, 74. 

Hearing, the organ of it is the ear, 72. 

Heart, à deſcription o 25 it, $4. 118 uſe, 32, 55. 

Heel of the hock deſcribed, 3. 

Heel aarrow, à defect, 
Heels of an hor/e to 5 7504 with W to prevent the ſratche 
121. Muft afterwards be rubbed dry and clean, ibid. 


Hemiplexy, or more. properly hemiplexia, deſcribed, 159. Not worth 
while to attempt to cure it, 160. 


Hepatic Aud deſcribed, 46. 


HFlerbage, what /ort is mo vr ſoiling horſes, 110. 
Hide, de/cribed, 21. af proj n 


Hidebound hor/es deſcribed, 279. It is always a ſymptom of ſome 
"Kea this. Cure, this. 911 « Spes of om 


Hip lamene/+ of, curable if diſcovered in time, 431. 
Hip-Bones 'de/cribed. +05 | 


Hemorrhage, how ed, 340. 
Hock deſeribes, 3. . 
Hock ftrain of, how cured, 332. | 
Hock- Bones de/cribed, 27. 
Hoof deſcribed, 2. The hoof of a on hirſe deſcribed, 6. Binding 
of” the hoof, 333. Hook 
Pr 00 
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Hoofs of what compoſed, 27 

Horny Coat of the eye dferibed, 70. Wound: of it foon heal, 156. 
It may become quite white, and yet may be cured by GP it with 

ring water, 174. | 

Hough or Heck de: cribed, 3. 

Horſe, the names of his external parts, 1. His age N WIN 3- 


Signs of being very old, ibid. Properties of a good 22 6. Treat- 

ment of a running horſe, 119. Anatomy of an borſe, 17. The fluids, 

21. Thefolids, 17. The bones, cartilages, and ligaments, 22. The 

Muſcles, 28. The integuments, 39. .Cantents of the abdomen, 41. 

Contents of the cheft or thorax, ibid. The brain deſcribed 58. The 
Nerwes deſcribed, 63. The five ſenſes deſcribed, 67. The uſe 9 the 

. Grain, 65. The diſtribution of the arteries and veins, _ The 
glands — Iymphatick weſſels deſcribed, 8 2. 

Horſes on the road how managed, 88, - 

Horſes management of, to prevent diſeaſes, 91. 


Horſes the diet of, and the different kinds, 92. 


Horſes fi in their limbs, with flaring coats, muſt 3 out to ls 
er into the ſalt marſhes, 108, 109 

Horſes juft recovered from a fit of. Aeg * be ſent to RG, ro. 

Horſes, what kind of exerciſe is p 4&7 ax or wo 101. 

come 0 the 1 inn, 88. 

Should be rid ſlacker the nearer the inn, 44 1 they muſt be 
led about to cool by degrees, ibid. 

Horſes zot to be waſhed while hot, 89. 

Horſes feiling of, how performed, 110. 


ALLAP, 7011 of, poiſonous, 128. Will burn the Ain like a 
1 cauſtic, ibid. 
alap, the tincture of fevallowed alone, produces burning N in the 


throat, 128. 

ardon deſcribed, 299, The cure, ibid. 

Jaundice or yellows deſcribed, 260. Diogneftic figns of 3 it, dab it 
proceeds from the liver, ibid It is either r idiogatbick. or Hmptoma- 
tick, but ſometimes critical, 261, Cauſe of the idiopathick alwkys 
in the liver, ibid. The cauſe of it, ibid. The mediate cauſe of the 
| Jaundice, 262. Progneſtics of this diſeaſe, ibid, The mild ſort 

 eafily cured, 26 
Jaws of « good 7 horſe. deſcribed, 8, 
Jaws th m d:ſcribed, 23. . 


aws, the muſcles deſcribed, 29. 
deas, how excited in the brain, 66. 
Hiac arteries deſcribed, 79. 
Impoſthumes. See tumours. * 
Inflammation of awourded eyes how 3 175. 
Inflammation of the lung: deſcribed, 200. Symptoms of it, ibid. Cure 


the © 


te ſame as of a pleurify, ibid. How to prevent: a conſumption from 
. , this diſeaſe, , 3. Turns to an abce/s without timely relic, _ 
Inflammatory Fevers de/cribed, 198. 4 

Infuſion 7 for molten greaſe, 295. Injuries of the kidnies requirt 
plentiful bleeding, 267. TO 

Ingram Dale, his anatomy of an horſe's leg, and his cure of a ftrain 

. of "the back fines, 356. _ 


Inn, rhe nearer you come to it the flacker you ſhould ride; 89. Abuſe 


- ſhould not be wwater'd there while hots ibid. 
Inſtep deſcribed, 3. OT | 

Intercoſtal muſcles deſcribed, 32. 

Integuments F an horſe deſcribed, 39. p 

Inteſtinal * vr gutt, 2 wy” gullet deſcribed, 33, 13. 
Journey how be performed, 88. The firſt flage ſhould be ſhorte 
- and the fourth day 215 horſe ſpbuld reft, ibid. id __ 
Journey, when an horſe is going one, he fhould have his corn very 
. early in the morning, 106. FF. | WI" | 
Iris of the eye deſcribed, 68. 1 
Jugular Veins, on the outfide of the neck, myſt commonly opened in all 


The obſtinate. ſort cured with mercurial ointment, 


ERNELS or Glands agfcribed, 82. 2 EX | 
Kidnies de/cribed, 49. Their uſe, co. Hurts and firains 7 
them, 256. Horſes not being permitted to flale on a journey has t 
Jams effedts as a ftraitt, 266. The cauſes, 256. The ſymptoms, 266. 
 Prognoflics, ibid. Cure, ibid. They are never without danger, ibid. 
, . Require plentiful bleeding at fir ſt, 267. 
Kidney Veins are placed near the loint, 82. | | 
Knee of an horſe deſcribed, 2. Strains of the knee how cured, 331. 


| i BOUR Bard, not proper for horſes at firſt, when they are un- 
uſed to exerciſe, 104. | | 

Labyrinth, or the internal ear, 74. 

Lachrymal Gland, 85. 

Lachrymal Caruncle, 69. 8. t | 

Lacteal, or Milky Veſſels de/cribed, 20. 44. a 

Lakes, cool an horſe's legs when rid through in hit weather, $9. 

Lameneſs of the flifle, whirlbone, and hip deſcribed, 332. Cured by 
cooling applications, 333. 

Lampals d{/cribed, 192. Should be left to it/elf, ibid. 

10 wy 1 Lapis 
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Lapis Calaminarie, good in diſeaſes of the eyes, 167. The oat of tink 
ibid.. | oe | 
Larynx, ita muſcles deſcribed, 30. 5 | L 
Laxative medicines what, 128. They operate more gently than purga- 
tives, ibid. Proper to keep an horſe's body open, 168. Good in. 4 
ſeouring, 256. | | | 


Lax, zs a purging for a few days oh, 256. | When it continues for 


ome time, it is @ ſcouring, ibid. Their cauſe is variout, ibid. 
Prognofticks, ibid. Cure, ibid, Sometimes to be encouraged, ibid. 
An opening drink proper in this caſe, ibid. When attended with a 
fever, not to be promoted nor flopt, 256." When witlent may be cured 
with opiates, 257. Habitual ſcouring 75 young -hor/es, to be cured 
by diet and ftrengtheners,, 288. If violent with aſtringents, 259. 
A lax ſucceeding a ſarfeit, to be left to nature, ibid. ben owing 
to an inward decay, it admits of no remedy, 260. Heu ſuch a 
caſe may be known, ibid. wy , | 
Lead, ſagar ofs diſſolved in roſe water good for puſtules of the eyes 
177. 3 
Lead never to be given inwardly, 251. OY 
Lead-coloured hor/es deſcribed, 15. . BID 
Leg, its bones deſcribed," 25. Its muſcles deſcribed, 35, 36, 37, 33s 


11 its cauſes, 155. Symptoms, 156. When curable, ibid. 

When incurable, ibid. How the cure is to be attempted, ibid. When 
the eyes look red bleeding is neteſſary, ibid. A proper. glyſter, 1 $7; 
A cephalick drink in this caſe, ibid. A proper ſneezing powder, ibid. 
A ball to compleat the cure, ibid. A proper laxative purge, ibid. 

Leucoma. See Albuco, 

Ligaments de/cribed, 72 .' Their. uſe, ibid, 

1 or Lungs deſcribed, 55. I . 
ime-water, good for preſ ue flaling, 28. 
Liniment for diſorders of the — I 8 For the palſy, 160. For 
a ſpot in the eye, 175. For ſears and cicatrices in the - eyes, 185. 

For the farcy, 287. For frain in the back finews, 343. To make 
the hair grow, 357. £2 anc ANTS 5 
Lippitude, 164. The ſame as a moon eye, which ſee. 
Lips, their muſcles, 29. | 
Liſt down the back, proper to dun, fallow, and cream-coloured horſes, 


15. | 
1h deſcribed, 44. Its uſe, 46. 
Liver weins, 82. | 
Logwood, @ good aftringent in a looſeneſe, 257. i 
Loins, their muſcles deſcribed, 31. What part of the body they are, 2. 
Looks, when lively after a heat, is. a good fign, 122. 
3 Ee lax. | 
tion repelling for the preaſe, 338. 
Lower Belly, E l 31. 5 contents, 41. 
Low Fevers deſcribed, 205. 


Lympha, 


. Hiwnif iff 2 
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Lympha, ;2ts-u/e, 87. 
Lymphatick gland, 86. 


Lymphatick vgſels divided into arteries ind whine, 76. | T heir uſe, 
ibid. | | 
Lymphatick we/els in the liver, 46. 


N . M. 0 

Allenders deſcribed, 332. Their cure, ibid. 

M Malignant Fevers, 205. See Fevers. 

Malt mix'd with oats, ſometimes a proper diet for horſes, gy, 

Mammillary arteries deſcribed, 79. | 

Management of an hor/e on the road, 88. 

Mane of an horſe what, 1. A good one deſcribed, 8, 

Mane of dun, fallow, and cream-coloured horſes, is always black, 15. 

Mange, a cutaneous diſeaſe deſcribed, 279. Its ſymptoms ibid, Fs 
often infrctious, 280. The cure, ibid. When it is continued for 
ome time, mercurials. muſt be given inwardly, 280. 

Mare for breeding ſhould never be over fat, nor under three years old, 
116. Once in two years ſhe may be put to the flallion, 117. 

Markham's cordial ball, 190, © 

Marks of horſes, ſuch as a ftar, a blaze, a ſnip, 15. 

Marks of an hor/e's legs and feet, 16. | 

Marks white, how cauſed, 40. 

Marrow de/cribed, i8. | 

Marſhes /alt, beſt for diſtemper d horſes, 100. 108. 

Membrane common of the muſcles deſcribed, 18. 

Mercurial ointment for the ives or wives, 223, 


Mercurial ball for a congb, 228. For the bots that cauſe convul/ions, 


141. 
Meſentery de/cribed, 44. 
Metallick /:b/ances of almoſt every kind good for the worms, 250. 


Midriff de/cribed, 57. Its uſe, 58, Inflammation of this part hard 
to be known, * 


Milky veſſels deſcribed, 44. 
Mixture for the farcy, 285, 286. 288. To abate fwellings, 293. 
For the glanders, 322. For tbe poll evil, 326. For the mange, 
280. 282 3557 For a viſtula of the withers, 328, 329. 

Molten greaſe deſcribed, 294, Incident to fat horſes, ibid. Symptoms 
of it ibid, The cure, 295. ; 
Moon-Eyes, the cau/e, and why ſo called, 164. When. this diſorder 
may be known to be ſlight, 165, It ſometimes returns periodically, 

165, 166. Attacks an horſe paſt five and coming fix, 165. The 
Symptoms ibid, The ſeat of this diſeaſe, ibid. The prognoſfticks, 166. 
Signs of recovery, ibid, Signs of a cataract, and its terminating in 
blindneſs, ibid. The cure, 167. Outward remedies, ſuch as tutty, 
lapis calaminaris, and zink, ibid. Bleeding generally proper, ibid. 
When the eyes ſeem ready ta periſh good feeding will be neceſary, 168. 
| | Ee 2 Len 
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When the eye finks no cure is to be expected, 170. An eye water pro- 
per for this diſeaſe, and a proper ointment, 168. 
Moſaick gold, good in the worms, 250. Not à mercurial as Gibſon 
| ſuppoſed, 233. Good for a broken wind, 223. Its good in nervous 
diſorders, 234. SD | | 
Mow-burnt hay, good fer fiel horſes in ſome caſes, 93. 
Mouth, the internal parts of it are yellow in the jaundice, 260. 


Mouth fut up, is a moſi dangerous ſymptom, 153." It requires opium 


to be mix d with the glyſters, ibid. 

Mucilaginous glands deſcribed, 86. 

Muſcles deſcribed, 19. Their action, ibid. 

Muſcles of the eye, 29. the noſe, ibid. Of the lips, ibid. Of 
the jaw, ibid. Of the Tongue, 30. Of the head of the windpipe, 
ibid. Of the head of the gullet, ibid. Of the ears, ibid. Of the 
head and neck, ibid. Of the backward loins, 31. Of the | 


belly, ibid. Of the Breaſt, 32. Intercoftal muſcles, ibid. Muſcles = 


of the anus, 33. Of the ſhoulders, 34. Of the legs, thighs, and 
feet, 352 3 | 


6, 4 38, 39+ 85 
Muzzle of a horſe deſcribed, 1. Of a good horſe deſcribed, 8. 


N. 


AMES of the external parts of an horſe, 1. | 
Narrow heels, a natural defect, 7. 333. Often render'd in- 
curable by ſhoeing, 333. 

Near fide of an horſe, which, 3, 

Neck, its muſcles, 30. . 

Neck of à good hor/e deſcribed, 8. 

Neck, 2 in, good for a tired horſe, i. 

Nerves de/cribed, 20. Their uſe, ibid. Their diſtribution, 63. Their 
number, ibid. What nerves proceed from the brain, 63. What 
from the ſpinal marrow, 64. They convey the impreſſion of external 
Objects to the brain, 66. | | 

Nervous parts, a drink to allay the ſpaſms of them, 153. 

New hay, its qualities, 92. | 

Nicking an hor/e's tail, how performed, 133. 

Nippers, or middle teeth of an horſe, 3. 

Nole, the organ of ſmelling, 68. Its muſcles, 29. | | 
Noſe, running at, when very great, a ſymptom of an epidemical cold, 
216. When of a good colour and confiftence not dangerous, 217. 

Noſe, running at, a. ſymptom of a baſtard or the worſt ftrangles, 218. 

Noſe, purulent running at, a dangerons ſign, 218. 

Nouriſhing Clyſters, 135. | 

O. 
Eophagus agſcribed, 43. 

Oats, their properties, 96. Not /o cooling as barley, nor ſo heat- 
ing as wheat, ibid. Given too freely cauſes horſes to neglect their 
hay, ibid. Agree beſt with hor/es that have exerciſe, ibid. How to 
chuſe oats, ibid. How to recover thent when muſty, ibid, Neweſt 


oats. 


ü N DEX .- 39: 
eats beſt for fine horſes, ibid. An horſe requires eſe water with oats 


than hay, 97. * 

Oats mix d with chopt flraw good for purſy horſes, 100. 

Oblong marrow deſcribed, 62. 

Off-ſide of an horſe which, 3. 

Oil for ſtrains of the finews, 348. 

Oil zo cure the palſy, 161. | 

Ointment for the eyes, 168. 184. For the mange, 282. 181. For 
a farcy, 284. For a bone ſpavin, 296. Mercurial, 223. For a 
fore back, 348. For the ſpavin, 345. To draw out a thorn, 349. 

For a ſhoulder ſlip, ibid. To ripen an abſceſs, 351. For greaſy 
heels, 386. The Apoſtles ointment, 344. For ſeelled legs, for 
ſcabby heels and cracks, 347. For wounds and proud fleſh, 343 · 
351. For a ſhoulder ſprain, 343. 

Old hor/es, certain fins to know them, 5. 

Olfactory nerves deſcribed, 63 | 

Omentum or Cawl de/cribed, 42. 

Onſet of the head deſcribed, 1. 

Opiates, nece for violent looſeneſs, 257. 


* 


Opium, very u/eful to take off cramps in the muſcles, 153. Good in 
glyfters when the mouth is ſhut up, ibid. * 

Optic nerwes deſcribed, 63. Their beds, 61. 

Organs of generation defcribed, 51. 

Organs of feeling, the nervous papille of the ſein, 67. 

Organs of bearing deſcribed, 72. 

Organ of /melling deſcribed, 68, 

Organ of taſting deſcribed, 67. 

Organs of ſceing deſcribed, 68. | 

Orlets, a diſtemper deſcribed, 299. It cure, ibid, 

Os hyoides, or bone of the tongue deſcribed, 24. 

Os Sacrum de/cribed, 25. F | 

Alatine gland deſcribed, 85. 

Palſy deſcribed, 158. Th cauſe, 159. The kinds explained, 

ibid. Particular, ibid. Spurious, ibid. Of particular parts, 160. 
A hemiplexy or hemiplegia deſcribed, ibid. The ſymptoms of it, ibid. 
Not worth while to attempt the cure of an hemiplexy, ibid. A palſy 
of the hinder parts how to be treated, ibid. The cure, ibid, W, hy a 
palſy which proceeds from a fault in the brain affect the contrary 
fide, 71. When the palſy affets a fingle limb, the danger is not 
great, eſpecially if accompanied with an involuntary ſhaking, 160. 
An oil proper to cure, 161. 

Pancreas, or /aweetbread deſcribed, 47. Its dud, ibid. The uſe of 
the pancreas, 48, | 

e ow 225 deſcribed, 40. 
appillz of the ſtin the organ of feeling, 67. 

Paroted glands deferibed, 1 8 4 r 


Paſtern» 
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Paſtern- Joint, aubicb, 2. | * 

Paſtern de/cribed, 2. 

Paſtern-Bones deſcribed, 26, 

Paſterns, the muſcles of deſeribed, 36, 

Paſterns, a ffrain of, how cured, 331. 

Peach coloured hor/es deſcribed, 185. | 

Peas, their properties deſcribed, 97. Of the ſame. nature. as beans, 
ibid. They. may be 4 with ' bran or chaff when given to 
horſes, ibid. * 

Peas-Straw is ſometimes given 10 horſes TT of ftraw, 97. 

Pericardium de/cribed, 53. 

Peripneumony., Ser pleuriſy. 

Peritonzum à membrane anbock. n ft ALY deſcribed, „ 

Perſpiration fopped is very bad, 125. Greater than all otber ſecretions 
put together, 186. How cauſed and. promoted, ibid. Increaſes in 


hot weather, and decreaſes in cold, id, Stopped, occaſions various | 


diſorders, 187. 

Pharynx, or head ef the 2 its muſeles de{cribed, 30. 

Phrenic Arteries de/cribed, 7 

. a ſort of Puſtules f 1 eyes are Fm by their tranſparency 
176, 17 

Pia 1 ALD tegument of the 1 deſcribed, 59+ 2 ak; 65. 

Pigeons Blood rp in wn of the eye, 175. 

Piſſing of the „ 272. How known to proceed um the Lidaite, 


ibid. When of a dark colour with. or without purulent matter; it 


proceeds from the bladder, ibid. Bloody urine with purulent matter 
dangerous, 273. The cure, ibid. Sealed earth ſometimes proper, 


ibid. 


Pituitory Gland of zhe brain deferibed,. 62, 


Pituitory Glands of the no/e deſcribed, 85. 
Plaſter for the farcy, 348. 


Plate Vein, runs on the inſide of the fore bg, 8 . Bs ; often chere in 
lamenęſs, ibid, 


Tioury, is the membrane that lines the infude of the — 15 and is deſeribes, 
$3+ 
Pleuriſy deſcribed, 200, Its ſymptoms, ibid. Its cauſe, ibid. Symp- 


| toms of a pleuriſy and peripneumony much the Jame, ibid. Cure of 


both, the ſame, ibid. Oily balſamic medicines Proper, ibid. Bleed- 
ing largely proper, 201. 710 the horſe Be low or old, ibid. The 
cure may be compleated with bliftering ointment, roavels, emollient gly/- 
ters, and balſamics, 202. How a  Pleuriſy may be aiftinguiſhed 
From the gripes, 201. Purging not proper in it, 203. Manage- 
ment after the cure, ibid. How cured when it terminates in an ex+ 
ternal abſceſs, 204. External pleuriſy deſeri bed, ibid. 

Poll of an horſe, what, 1. 

Poll-Evil, zts de/cription and fituation, 324. The cauſe, ibid. Swell- 
ing of the poll from a bruiſe, eafily cured, ibid. How cure when 
inflamed, ibid. How cured when an abſceſs is formed, ibid. How 


cured 


— — 
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cared auben the matter of the abſceſi is Ha bad colour, 3 25 . How 

. cured when turned to a foul "ulcer, 326. The ſhorteſt methad of 

Poultice, warm, for the loins, 37 1. For the feeling of the poll, 32 5; 
For ftrains of the knees and paſterns, 331. For greaſy, 345. 


For 
the ftrangles, 347. For a founder d horſe, 352. For a flrain of” 


the fetlock joint, + 

Pods biliarius, LA 46. 

Powder 20 cauſe ſneezing, good in the lethargy, 157. Dr. James's. 
cheap fever powder, proper to cure fevers, 357. A proper powder 
to cure the gutta ſerena, 168: For a ſpot in the eye, 172 

Powder of glaſs for a haw in the eye, 172, O chriſtaline ſugar 

-- candy for the ſame purpeſe, ibid.” Of allum and ſugar candy to de- 
ftroy proud fleſh in the eye, 173. For a malignant ulcer in the eye, 184. 
For a ſurftit, 277. Againſt the mange, 28 1. For a bog ſpavin, 
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Profuſe ſtaling. See Diabetes, h 

Properties oF a gd horſe, 6: © | | 
Puddles of Water, cool an hor/?'s feet on a journey, in hot weather, 


89. n 
Pulmonary artery, how diſtributed, 79. | 
Puffs of the boch cured by bliftering and firing, 30%. 
Pulmonary wein deſcribed, 80. _ | COT 
hae n 20. * 2 | The 50 | 

rgatives; ffrong, their bad qualities, 128. The poiſonous effets of a 

large e Bid. PLN elit ah p 2 N * 
Purges for horſes are generally to be mild, 121. They enter the blood, 
120. Given to a nurſe will purge the child, 128. | The manner of 
giving and working them off, 130; Forms of purges, 132. Strong 
purges do abkways more harm than good, 121; _ 2 * | 
Purge r an horſe that wants exerciſe; 119, Frequent purging a bad 
Practice, ibi. Strong \purges very ſeldom neceſſary, 129. Direc- 
tions for giving purges, 130, 131, 132. A purge proper for run- 
ning horſes, 119. purge in the ſtaggers, 149. In an apoplexy, 

140. To compleat the cure of . 185. 4 laxative purge 

in a lethargy, 157. Ii aſeve, 199. In the ives or wives, whe, 

 atterided with a fever, 222. In an afthma, 230. In ibe cholic ana 
gripes, 242. — and —_—_ _ farcy, 289. Ina ſurfeits 

277. Agent for a young hor/e, 350. 3858. 

Pu Gs was on 12 bp allowed 15 the 55 2 2456 129. N 
Purſy wy nd {oe plentiful feeding, to be abridged bf their allowance, 
100. Should have their vats mix d with chopt firaw, ibid. 
Puſtules of the eye deſcribed, 176. The cure to be begun with bleeds. 
ing, keeping the body open, and rewelling, 177. The conſequences 
of an inflammation, ibid. Sugar of lead di ſlve in raſe water, 

good in this caſe, ibid. © ( N 2 
Putrid fevers deſertbed; 205, - + 
Putrid ulcers deſeribed, 318, Their cure, ibid, 


2 
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FN VUarters of the hoof deferibed, 3. 4 
Quincy's mucilage of, with /affron and new milk, good for pain: 
Jul puſtules of the oye, 177. | er 
incy*s cordial 


cy Sali, 190. n 
ny deſcribed, 33 5 » The cure, ibid. 
Quickſilver, how to be given for the Worms, 251. 


R. 
Ache, of the face, kg FEA 8 | 
Rat-tails, wwhy /o called, 340: Daſcribed, ibid. The cure, ibid, 
Reins deſcribed, 2. . 
Renal glands, or capſule atrabiliares deſcribed, 48. Their uſe un- 
D | 
Repellents improper, in critical ſavellings, 290. n 
Reſt, proper for horſes every fourth day on long journeys, 88. 
Reſt, long, detrimental to the health of an horſe, 102. 
Retina, a membrane of the eye deſcribed, 70. The immediate organ 
of viſſon, ibid. 


Rhubarb, zbe be/t purge in a looſene/s, 256. 
Ribs deſcribed, 24. | th et | 
been drinking, 88. And thi 


Riding gently, beſt after the horſe has 
nearer the inn the ſlacker, 890 a | 
Ring-bone deſcribed, 299. Takes its ri ſefrom the joining the paſteru 
bones, ibid. When moſt dangerous, 300. Cured with blifteringz 
2 — be very hard, ibid. When hard and inſenfible it muſt be 
ed, ibid. | 
Roan Horſes de/cribed, 14. | 
Rofinous medicines, their effetts miſtaken, 1 20. . . 
Rowelling, /ike iſſues and ſetons in men, 136. When neceſſary, ibid. 
Good in diſeaſes of the head, ibid. In diſorders F the eyes, ibid. 
In aches and pains, ibid. In redundancy of humours, ibid. In pleu- 
riſies and _—_ inflammations, 137. Dangerous when the blood 
75s poor, 136. | | | | 
Rubbing / . neceſſary, after hard riding till they are tool, 8g. 
Rubbing Horſes has the effe of exerciſe, 103, | 
Rubbing the hor/es heels with dubbing, and afterwards dry with 
ftraau, prevent the ſcratches, 121. | . 
Rubbing à hor/e well neceſſary, at the end of a.journey, 8g, 
Running Harſes, how they ſhould be treated, 119. The beſt ſhape for a 
running horſe, 114. How to treat à running horſe after a heat; 
122. How to manage an horſe after running, ibid. Not to be put 
to run till paſt fie, 118. | | 
Runt of a hor/e, what, 2. x 
Rye-Bread drink, for the firangles, 342 , 12 
Rye-Graſs hay, its properties, 94. Proper to make clover-graſs more 
wholeſome, ibid. It is moſt in ſeaſon a little before Michatlmas, 


ibid, 


— 
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CALIVA, partly the menſtruum of digeſtion, 246. 
Salt Marſhes, good for many diſeaſes in horſes, 100. 108. 
Salts neutral, are laxative, 128, N 
Saffron, with new milk and mucilage of quinces, good for painful 
puſtules of the eye, 177. 1 
Salt Marſhes, the gra/s of, has effects much like ſea water, 100. 
Salt-Petre, and the neutral ſalts proper diureticks in an inflammation 
"of the kidnies, 269. | | 
Salve to make the hoof grow again, 347. 
Salve for the hoof," 353. * 
Sandcracks described, 334. How cured, ibid. 
Sanious ulcers deſcribed, 315. Das 
Scabs and dander, figns of a ſurfeit, 276. | 
Scalding, the ſporigſi method of cure in the poll-evil, 326, 
Scarf-ſkin de/cribed, 20. 40. Its uſe, 21. | 
Scammony, tincture of, taken alone, produces burning puſtules in the 
throat, 128, — 
Scratches, | how to preſerve a horſe from them, 121, 
Scouring. See Lax. | 
Secretion, what, 83. 
Secretory duct deſcribed, 83. 
Sedative gly/ters deſcribed, 134. 
Seminal veel deſcribed, 51, 
Senſation, how excited in the mind, 51. | 
Senſation of /mellirig, how excited, 68, Of hearing, how excited, 74. 
Shackle weins de/cribed, 81. 
Shank of an horſe deſeribed, 2. 
Shank-Bone de/cribed, 25. 
Shank, the weins of it deſcribed, 81. 
Shape, @ good one deſcribed, 6. 
Share-Bones de/cribed, 26. 
Sheath of an hor/e deſcribed, 2. 
Shoulder-Bone de/cribed, 28. 
Shoulder, blade-bone of, deſcribed, 26. 
Shoulder, muſcles , deſcribed, 34. 
Shoulder ſtrained, hoau known and cured, 3 30. 
Shoulder of a good hor/e deſcribed, 9. 
Shoulders when. thick, the figns of a bad horſe, 9. 
Shoulder, the extent of it ſhown, 2. : 
Simple fevers. See Fevers. 
Signs of health, 107. 
Simple ulcers eaſily cured, 317. 
Sinew back deſcribed, 2. 
Sinuſſes, the dura mater deſcribed, 59. 
Sight good, how known, 72. 
Sinuous ulcers deſcribed, 314. 


Ff Skin 
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Skin or hidey of what compoſed, 21. 40 The nervous papille of the 
in, the organ of feeling, ibid. 
Skull, the bones of it deſcribed, 22. 


Sleepy diſorders, ſometimes occafioned by a ſuppreſſion of urine, 155. 


Slime ropy, falling from the mouth, a ſymptom of an inflammation of 
the lungs, 201. 


Sluggiſh hor/es deſcribed, 11. 


Smelling, the organ of it deſcribed, 68. 
Smell, the beft hay known by it, 94. 


Sneezing powder gocd in a lethargy, 157. In ibe gutta ſerena, 168, 
Snip de/cribed, 15. 

Soap, a good remedy in the ſappreſſon of urine, 271. 

Soiling Poke auben neceſſary, 110. How performed, ibid. Green 


barley beſt for this purpoſe, ibid. The food ſhould be cut freſh every 
day „ 111. 


Soiling is intended to cool and purge an horſe, 111. 
Sole of an horſe's foot deſcribed, 3. 

Solids of an hor/e deſcribed, 17. 

Sordid ulcers deſcribed, 315. 

Sounds, how they excite * * 

Spaſms, a drink to cure them, 153. 


Spaniſh /oap, good to open the ebfrudtion of the biliary 44e, 263. 
Spavin. See 2 lood and bone Spavin. 


Spinal marrow deſcribed, 64. Its ſubſtance, ibid. Tes coats, ibid. 37. 
Pair of nerwes proceed from it, 64. 

Spleen de/cribed, 48. Its uſe, ibid. 

. Splents deſcribed, 301. The ſplents of colts and young horſes ſeldom 
want a remedy, ibid. The beſt method of cure bes they Hf ap- 

pear, 302. Mild Blifters bid fair for ſucceſs, ibid. 


Spots in the eye deſcribed, 170. How cured, 17 1. 
Spotted horſes deſcribed, 16. 


Spur vein deſcribed, 82. 


Stable, how to manage an horſe in it on a ene, 89. Standing long 
in a ſtable auitheut exerciſe bad for hor/es, | 


Low fables always bad for Fr 103. All ales full of animal 
fteams are prejudicial, 106. 

Staggers, all diftempers attended with reding and falling down are Jo 
called, 142. It is moſt properly a 3 ibid. Al diſeaſes "of 
this kind are attended with coftiventſs, ibid. Sympathetick wertigo, 
how cai;/ed, ibid. The primary vertigo, how cauſed, 143. Symp- 
toms of the flaggers, 142, 143. When attended with ſpaſms of 
the lower belly, not eaſily cured, 143. 5 le. of cure, 144. 
T he vertigo from worms, how treated, 1 


Stale, a hor/e not being permitted to ſtale on a ; journey, has the effect. 
of a ftrain, 266. 


Staling, profuſe, 274. See Diabetes. 
Stallion, Sould not cover above two mares in a day, 117. Should 1 
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be leſs than fix years old, 116. Will perform very well till fifteen, 
ibid, The beſt month far covering a mare is Juue, 117. | 
Staling, to be encouraged on the road, 9o. 
Star, a mark 4 an horſe, what, 1. 
Star, artificial, made by jockeys, 40. 
Star in coloured hox/es deferibed, 16. 
Stifle deſcribed, 3. | 
Stifle bone or knee pan deſcribed, 27. | 
Stifle, lamene/s 0 how known, 332. Cured by cooling applications, 


Sch, deſeribed, 43. See Appetite, | 

Strains of the ſhoulder, knees and paſterns deſcribed, 430. 

Strangles, a diſeaſe of young bark under fix years old, 217. T's like 
the quinſy in men, ibid. It is a ſwelling under the throat, between 


the jaw and the tongue, 218. The cauſe, 217. Signs of its com- 


ing on, 218. Baſtard ſtrangles deſcribed, ibid. Prognoſtic figns, 
ibid. A purulent running of the noſe a dangerous fign, ibid. The 
cure requires nothing but breaking the ſawellings, 219. Bleeding in 
this 470 
with fliff jaws, and the noſtrils turned outward, 220. The ſcwell- 
ings not to be open d before they are ripe, 219. The ſkin being eaten 
away is alarming, but not dangerous, 220. When the fawelling 
breaks into the mouth, it is ta be kept faveet, 221. When neceſſary, 

the fillings are to be open d with a cautery, ibid. | 

Stranguary de/cribed, 268. The cauſe of it various, ibid. The con- 
Sequence of an intire ſuppreſſion of urine, 269. The cure when 
cauſed by an inflammation of the kidnies or Bladder, ibid. In this 
caſe blood muſt be taken away, ibid, Salt-petre and the neutral ſalts 
are proper diureticks, ibid. Hot medicines dangerous in theſe inflam- 
mations, 270. When hot medicines may be ſafely uſed, 271. Streng- 
thening $Ofters, 134. | 

Straw to be put between the pannels of the ſaddle and back after hard 
riding, 89. 

Straw 2 horſes fed with it in Scotland, y. 

Stringhalt, how cured, 331. 

Strawberry coloured 2 deſcribed, 14. 

Subclavid arteries dgſcribed, 77. 

Subclavian weirs deſcribed, 81. 


Sublingual g/angs, the ſeat of the ftrangles in young horſes, $5. 


Sugar of Lead diſſolved in roſe water good for puſtules of the eye, 177: 


Surfeits deſcribed, 276. Owing to different cauſes, ibid. Their ſymp- 


toms, ibid, Prognoſtic figns, 277. Dry /urfeits deſcribed, ibid. 
T heir cure, ibid. Wet ſurfeits their cauſe and ſymptoms, 278, Their 


cure, ibid. | 


Swallowing, difficulty of, a /ymptom of the flrangles, 217. 
Sway deſcribed, 2. 


Sweat, turning to a foam, fign of a ſiæy blood, 106. 
Sweat running off lite water good, 106. 


Ff 2 Sweating 


eaſe is bad, ibid. Unleſs there is a ſwelling about the onſet, 
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Sweating much, a fign of weakne/s, 124. Abatement of ſeveating a 
, 106. | "Hoo 

Sweatings, /n taken therefrom, 124. | 

Sweating of horſes that have too much fleſh how to be promoted, 121: 

Swellings from external accidents deſcribed, 292. T heir cure, 293. 

Swelling under the throat, between the jaw and the tongue, the priu- 

cipal ſymptom of the flrangles, 217. 
Sweetbread. See Pancreas, 


Syſtole of the heart deſcribed, 54. 


* 


AIL of dun, fallow, and cream- coloured horſes akways 
| black, v. 
Tail of an bork ſhaking and trembling after an heat, ſhews he was 
. bard pinched, 122. 
Tail wein deſcribed, 82. 
Taſting, its organ, 67. How the ſenſation of taſting is excited, 68. 
Teeth, how diftinguiſhed in an horſe, 4. Their number, ibid. Ne- 
ceſſary to determine the age of an hor/e, ibid. 
Tempers of hor/es deſcribed, Io. 
Tent fer a quitter bone, 347. 
Tents, their bad effefs. * See Wounds. 
Teretes, a /ort of «worms deſcribed, 247. See Worms. 
Teſtes de/cribed, 51. 
Thigh ge/cribed, 3. 
Thigh-Bone deſcribed, 27. 
Thigh, muſcles of, deſcribed, 36. 
Thigh wein deſcribed, 82. 
Thoracic artery deſcribed, 78. 
Thorax or che/t deſcribed, 52. 
Throat, a felling under it, between the jaw and the tongue, a priu- 
cipal ſymptom of the ftrangles, 217. 
Thymus de/cribed, 53. 4 ſort of a gland, 86. 
Tin, à good medicine for the worms, 25 1. | 
Tincture, fetid, good in the letharg , 157. 
Tincture of nyrrb æuith honey, proper for wounded eyes, 175. 
Tinctures of caſtor, and afſa fetida, how made, 249. 
Tired hor/e, how to manage, 91. 
Tongue deſcribed, 67. Ii is the organ of taſting, ibid. 
Tongue of g good horſe deſcribed, 8. | 
Tongue-Bone de/cribed, 24. 
Tongue, the muſcles of it deſcribed, zo. 
Tongue, cautions about bleeding under it, 30. 
Tongue, dryneſs of, the ſymptom of a fever, 195. 
Topping of an hor/e deſcribed, 1. F 
Trachea arteria, or wwindpipe deſcribed, 56. 
Tracheal, or glands deſcribed, 86. 
Trituration of the flomach, an exploded opinion, 246. wa 
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Tuke of an horſe deſcribed, I. 5 775 

Tumours, /oft, in ſeveral places, figns of the water farcy, 290. 

Tumours encifted. See Wens. TAL TROL 

Tumours, critical, are the conſequences of acute diſeaſes, 291. Their 
danger in proportion to the dignity of the part, ibid, Under the 
Jaws or behind the ears, they appear like the ſtrangles, ibid. If they 
do not break they muſt be opened with an hot iron, 292. 


V. | 
Alvular lymphaticks deſcribed, 87. Valves of the heart deſcribed, 


W deſcribed, 319. How cured, ibid, 

Vas deferens deſcribed, 51. Its uſe, ibid. 

Veins deſcribed, 19. Their uſe, 80. Grow larger as they approach 
the heart, ibid. Have no apparent motion, ibid. Have familar 
alwves, ibid. There is generally two weins to one artery, ibid. They 
have the ſame names as the arteries near them, ibid. The progreſs of 
the blood in the weins, ibid. 

Veins, lacteal, deſcribed, 20. 44. 

Veins, lymphatick, deſcribed, 20. 

Veins, lymphatich, FM the liver deſcribed, 46. | 

Vena cava deſcribed, 80. There is one aſcending and another deſcend- 
ing, ibid. 

Veins corded, a ſymptom of the farcy, 281. - 

Verdigreaſe, made up into a tent with firong gum water, is excellent 
for a fiftulous ulcer, 317. 

Vena Portz deſcribed, 45. 82. 

Ventricles of the heart deſcribed, 54. 

Ventricles of the brain deſcribed, = 61, 62. 

Verminous wlcers, breed animalcules, 315. 

Vertigo 7s one ſort of the ſtaggers, 142. 

Vertigo primary, a diſeaſe of the head, 142. 4 

Vertigo, /ympathetich, a 4 of the ſtomach and firſt paſſages, 142. 

Vertigo primary, is attended with an obſtinate coſtiveneſs, 142. Other 
ſymptoms of theſe diſeaſes, 142, 143. The prognoſticks, 143. 

Veſtibulum de/cribed, 74. | 

Vicious hor/es deſcribed, 10. | | 

Viſion, how performed, 71. The cauſe of imperfect viſion, 72, Its 
nature explained, 162. 

Vitrious humour of the eye deſcribed, 70. 

Vitrious membrane of the eye deſcribed, 70. | 

Vitriol, auhite, good in diſeaſes of the eye, 167. A good eye water 
may be made with it, 168. With camphire and raſe water, an eye 
water may be made for ulcers of the eye, 182. 

Vitriol auhite, mixt with double refin'd ſugar, will take away ble- 
miſhes FA the eye, 174. | | 

Vitriol, S%ue, the principal ingredient in an eye water, for malignant 
ulcers of the eye, 183. 


Vives. 
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Vives. See Ives. | | | 
Ulcers deſcribed, 314. Their different kinds, ibid. The cauſes, 315. 
The prognoſtic figns, 316. 

Ulcers fimple, how cured, 317. 

Ulcers wth proud fleſp, how cured, 317. 

Ulcers, fiftulous, how cured, 317. 

Ulcers, with a caries of the bone, how cured, 318. 

Ulcers, putrid, how cured, 318. 

Ulcers, with callous lips, how cured, 319. 

Ulcers, waricous, how cured, 319. 

Ulcers, cancerous, how cured, 319. 

Ulcers, /mall, of the eye, may be cured with the powder of florentine 
orrice, 170. — 

Ulcers of the horny coat of the eye, how to be treated, 180. Four kinds 
of them deſcribed, ibid. Deep ulcers, how cauſed, 181. Their prog- 
moſtics, ibid. Deep ulcers, how cured, 182. How cured when 
there's figns of malignity, with callous edges, 183. See Eye-Water. 


Urachus deſcribed, 50. 

Ureters de/cribed, 50. 

Urethra deſcribed, 50. | 

Urine, /eparated from the blood hy the kidnies, 51. 

Urine, that of a healthy horſe deſcribed, 124. 

Urine, /gns taken from thence, i24. | 

Urine, /uppreſſion of it, always attended with ſleepy ds/orders, 1 5g. 
Urine, bloody, always attended with ſome degree of danger, 273. 
Urine full of purulent matter, always very dangerous, 266. 
Uvea, a membrane of the eye deſcribed, 70. 


. 


All-Eye, for the moſt part good, 169. 

Warbles, how cured, go. 

Waſh for the greaſe, 338. For an inflammation of the eye, 179. For 
a fruſh, 336. To aſperſe matter in the eye, 179. 

Water, cold, unſafe to be given to horſes after running, 123. 

Water-Farcy. See Droply. 

Water of copperas, to dry up a fore, 351. Good for a watery humour 
in the eye, 352. Proper to take away windgalls, ibid. 

Weather bad, not proper to tury an horſe out in from an hot fable, 
108, 


Weather hot, horſes travelling in, on a journey, ſhould drink very little 
and often, 88. 
Wens de/cribed, 305, How thoſe with pendulous roots may be extir- 
pated, 306. Thoſe called bog ſpavint, how cured at firſt, ibid. 
Wens tied down with cords and firings not to be meddled with, 307. 
Wens to be cut out or opened with a cauſtick, 307. 
Wheat will purge horſes when given them at firſt, 97 


Wheat-Straw mixt with oats, good to make a horſe chew them, 92s. 
White marks, bow cauſed, 40. | | 


Whirl-Bone 
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Whirl-Bone de/cribed, 27, Lameneſs of it curable, if diſcovered in 

time, . a ene | IT! 

White Wins and ue, Sreper 3b waſh an berſ#r menth woith after 
an heat „ 122. ' WS 

Wind of an horſe always to be minded, 10. Never broken-wwinded till 
after ſeven or eight years old, ibid. 

Wind, the beft manner of knowing a broken-winded horſe, 231. See 
Broken-Wind. | | | | 

Wind, a thick winded horſe, how known, 10. 

Windgall, a flatulent or windy tumour, 302. Thoſe on the hind-legs 
never cauſe lameneſs, ibid, Curable at the firft appearance, 303. 
Afterwards not to be meddled with, ibid. Thoſe on the fore-legs to 
be treated with mild blifters, ibid. 

Windy fevellings about the knee from a kick, beft repelled, 304. 

Windy fewellings between the muſcles of the hips, may be cured by inci- 
fron, but ſooneft by firing, 304. 

Windpipe 4e/cribed, 56. 

Windpipe, the head of its muſcles, 30, 

Withers deſcribed, 2. | 

Withers, Hula of deſcribed, 326. Small at firſt, but quickly en- 
creaſes, ibid. When cauſed by a bruiſe not dangerous, ibid. That 
between the ſinuſſes of the lower rack-bones, is a very bad kind, 328. 
T he method of cure, ibid. The ulcerous diſpoſition prevented, by a 
mixture, ibid. When the conſequence of a fever, it muſt never be 
repelled, ibid. The abceſi ſhoald always break of itſelf, ibid. With 
foul bones, hoy to be treated, 3430. | 

Worms, are of three kinds, which horſes are ſubje to be afflited 
with ; namely bots, round worms, and aſcarides, 245. Bots de- 
ſcribed, ibid. Round worms deſcribed, 247. Aſearides deſcribed, 
ibid. The cauſes of the worms, ibid. Bots are found in horſes in 
May and Fune, ibid, Bots may be ſeen in the dung, ibid. The ef- 
fetts of bots in the ſtomach, 248. Aſcarides often woided in the dung, 
ibid. Signs that an horſe is troubled with aſearides, ibid. Cure of 
bots in the ſtrait gut, may be cured with chopt ſavine and garlick, 
ibid. In the cure of bots in the ſtomach no time muſl be loſt, ibid. 
Mercurius dulcis, a good remedy in this caſe, 250. Convulſions 
from bots, known if they appear in Fune and Fuly, 248. Round 
worms render an horſe diſpirited and inactiue, 249. They are beſt 
killed with bitters and moſaich gold, 250. The aſcarides cauſe ſict 
fits, and make the horſe grow lean, ibid. 

Wounds deſcribed, 307. The definition of a wound, ibid. The va- 
rious cauſes, hid Diſtinguiſhed into fimple and compound, 308. 
The attendants of wounds are pain, and hamorrhage, convulſions ; a 
palſy, an inflammation and a fever, ibid. The prognoſticks of wounds, 
ibid. Slight wounds, how cured, 309. Grievous wounds, how 
known, ibid. Mortal wounds deſcribed, ibid. 

Wounds have four flages, while they bleed, while they ſuppurates 
vhile fleſh grows again, and while they heal, zog. | 


Wounds 
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Wounds, the cure of; bow begun, 310. The ſuture, how performed, 
311. "Newer to be uſed 7 the wound is large and gaping, 311. 

Deep wounds how to be treated, ibid, Contuſed „ Hoa to be 
FRE: Woands of the joints, how to be treated, ibid. The 
cure of A mall fimple tA Very eaſy, ibid. Gunſbot wounds, how 
cured, 313. Spirituous medicines. agree beſt with gunſhot wounds, 
ibid. The * attending 97 5 cured, 314. | 


Wounds of the Eyes, generally eafily cured, 174. How 10 know when 
they will not hurt the fight, ibid. M ben dangerous, 175. When 
eaſy or hard to cure, ibid, - The method of curing them," 176. Proper 
Fomentation, . & ingure of _ with _ beo in this caſe, 


175. ne: 
2. 


ARD of a horſe deſcribed, 2. | 
Yellows er Jaundice, the dinenofick frens * its 760. The idi- 
Ln jaundice is ſeated in the lier, 261. The cauſe, ibid. The 
mediate cauſe, 262. Its attended with a cofliveneſs,” a du 2 . 
neſs of the eyes, and all the internal parts of the mouib, 

tiveneſs is ihe firſt ſymptom of a jaundice, with à palene/s of 45 
dung, 263. The cure, 264. Eaſily cured when the diſeaſe is recent, 
262. Bliftering ointment to be rubbed into the region of the liver, 
ibid. Bleedin g proper; ibid. Spaniſh ſea good to ** the „Hruc- 

re biliary du 5 263. & 


INK, a ſemi-metal, 167. It oar is lapis 8 ibid, 
White witriol may be made with ity ibid. 1 is @ recrement 
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